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DICTIONARY 

EXPLAININGC(.1.3/ bl 
Il Difficult TERMS in Martial] 155 | 
Diſcipline, Fortification, and Gun- | 
- nery, and all Terms of Navigation- 5 1 


A 


The Fourth Edition, Improv'd. 


To which is added, — 
The New Exerciſe of Firelocks and B- 

nets, with Inſtructions to perform 
every Motzon. | 1 


1 


Very uſeful (to all Perſons that read the Pub- 
lick News, or ſerve in the Army, Militia 
or Navy ) for the Underſtanding the Ac- 
counts of Sieges, Battels, and other Warlike 
and Marine Expea:tions, which daily occur 
in this Time of Action. | 
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By Officers who ſerv d ſeveral Nars 
at Land and Sea. 'P 
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Printed ; and Sold by 5. Morphew near 5 
Stationert- Hall. MDCCxl. 
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READER. 


Very Art and Science has its 
peculiar Terms, which are 
obſcure to all who are not 

vers d in it, or at leaſt have 

not made it their Buſineſs to be acquaint- 
ed with them. The Art of War, like 
all the reſt, has many. Words unknown, 
or at leaſt not familiar to any but thoſe 
whoſe Profeſſion and Duty obliges to be 
Maſters of them. Yet there are bat 


few Men who do not eagerly bearken. 


after, or read News ; and at this 
Time, when all Europe i, embroil d 
in War, there can be little News with- 
out ſame Accoum of Martial Exploits, 
where there always occur ſome Term. 
of Art, not intelligible to'Perſons un- 
d in Military Aﬀairs. Theſe Dif* 
ficulties are generally paſs 4 by unte- 
A 2. garded, 
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To the Reader. 
Zarded, as if not material for the Un- 
Aerſtanding of -what 1 read; and yet 
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in Reality they are as neceſſary and pro- 8 
per ro be Rnawn .a5 any other Part of 7 


the Relation, which, without them, | 
becomes but a confus d Notion of ſeme- 
thing done or acted, without any di- 
Pint judicious Knowledge of the Me- 
thods, Parts, and Circumſtances of 
the Action. The little Dictionary 
will clear all thoſe Difpculties that may 
ariſe from ſuch Terms of Art as'are not 
commonly known ; for here they are all 
Explain d, not in obſcure' Words, as if 
they were deſign d for Artiſts only, but 
in ſuch a plain familiar Method, as 
may render them eaſy to all Capacities. 
If it happen, as it often does, that one 
Term u« explain'd by another not known 
to the Reader, be need only turn to it, 
and thus at one View become Maſter 
of them both; for to explain every if 
Word in every Place it is mention d, 
would have made a much bigger Book, 
without any Advantage to = Buyer, i 
who will here find every Word in its 
proper Place; and the whale Dictio- 
nary no Burden to his Pocket. 

The 
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he made againſt it. 


To the Reader.. 

- The ſame that 1 {aid in Beha of - 
the Military, anſwer the Hud of the. 
Sea Dictionary. The Maritime 
Verms here explain] „ are not commonly. 

known and intelligible to Land. Men, 
2560, if any thing Curious, muſt be well 
pleas d to underſtand them, 24 they oc- 


cur in Relations, which cannot poſſibly 
be without them. 


The Method here follow'd is plain 
and eaſy, adapted to every Capacity. 
o that this little Pocket- Book may be 
of Uſe to all Men: The Soldier may 
learn the Language of the Sea, and 

the Sailor that of the Army. The leſs 
Learned will be lo inſtructed, ſo as to 
peak properly to both; and the able 
cholar will find that Sort of Informa- 
Fon, . which is not to be met with in 
preat Libraries. - ſhort, at this Time 
othing ſeems to be mare neceſſary for 
l Sr, of Perſons; and 1 | 
ore, the Bulk « ſuch as renders it 


Portable 2with Eaſe, and the Price /o 


nconfiderable, that no Exception can 


A 3 There 


Ta the Nader. 
There is at the Eud of the Sea- 
Dictionary Ii bewiſe added, The 
New Exereiſe of -Firelocks and 
Bayonets, with Inſtructions to per- 
form every Motion. 
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Churches. — N - 


P. A Bridge . 

A Raven. 5 
NX Half Moon. 
S. A Work made in che form of a. 

Swallows Tail. 2 
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ilitary Dictionary. 


A. 

Djut ant. Vide Aid. Major. 
Advanc d Guard. Vide Guard, 
Aid de Camp. An Officer always 
following one of the Generals, that is, 
the General, Lieutenant-General, or Ma- 
jor-General, to receive and carry their 
Orders, as occaſion requires. When the 
King is in the Field, he appoints young 
Gentlemen of Note to carry his Orders, 
and they are call'd the King's Aids de 
Camp. 

Advance. To advance, is to move forwards. 

Advance your Pikes ; is to hold them up- 
right cloſe to the Right Side, the But- 
End in the Right Hand. 

Aid Major, or Adjutant. An Officer, 
who eaſes the Major of Part of the Bur- 
then of his Duty, and perform it all in 
his Abſence. Some Majors have ſeveral 
Aids. Majors. Each Troop of Guards has 
but one Major, who has two 4ids-Majors. 
Every fortify'd Place has but one Major, 
who has more or fewer Aids- Majors un- 
der him, according to-its Bigneſs. Every 
Regiment of Foot has as many Aids- 


A. 4. Majors, 


ANG 
Majors as it contains Battalions. When a 
Battalion is drawn up, the Aid- Majors Poſt 


is on the Left, beyond all the Captains, 
and behind the Lieutenant- Colonel. 


Alarm. By ſome falſly writ Alarum, is 


a ſudden Apprehenſion upon ſome Noiſe 


orReport, which makes Men run to their Ke 
Arms to ſtand upon their Guard. There 


are falſe Alarms, when they are taken 
upon falſe Fears or Reports, or elfe when 
given by the Enemy, only to keep their 


Adverſaries from Reſt, or otherwiſe: to 


deceive them. 

Ambuſcade, or Ambuſh. A Body of Men 
that lies conceal'd in a Wood, or other 
convenient Place, to ſurpriſe or encloſe 
an Enemy. To fall into an Ambuſh; to 
diſcover an' Ambuſh ; ro defeat an Am» 
buſh. er (Hh | 4 

Ambligon. Vide Triangle. * 

Ammunition, implies all forts of War- 
like Stores, and more particularly Powder 
and Ball. 

Ammunition- Bread. The Bread that is 
provided for, and diſtributed to the Sol- 
dicrs. [Ek WNT 4 

Angle, as a Geometrical Term in ge- 
neral, is the meeting of Two Lines, and 
touching one another in the ſame Plain ; 
yer not Iying in the ſame ſtraight Line, 
but ſo that, if prolong'd, they would cut 
one another, and fo form another Angle 


upon the Back of the firſt. 


An 
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ANG 
An Acute Angle. That which is ſharp 
and leſs open than the Right Angle, in 


LMeaſure under go Degrees. 


An Obtuſe Angle. That which is blunt, 


and more open than a Right Angle, in 
Meaſure above 90 Degrees. 


An Angle Rectilinear, is made by fraight 


a Lines, to diſtinguiſh it from the Sphe- 


rical or Curvilinear, of which no more 
need be ſaid, as being of no Uſe 1 in Fore 
tification, 

A Right Angle, is form'd by a tune fal- 


ling perpendicularly upon another, and 


the. Meaſure of this Angle is always 90 
Degrees.” # 1-6 # 
Angle at the Center, in Fortification, is 
that which is form' d. in the midſt of the 
Polygon, or Figure, by two Lines proceed. 
ing from the Center, and terminating at 
the two neareſt Angles of the Polygon. 
Angle of the Curtin, or Angle of the Flank. 
That which is made by, and centain'd 
between the Curtin and the Funk, as 
H. J. L. Hg. 1. | 

Angle of the Polygon. That witch is 
made by the meeting of the two Sides of 
the Polygon, or Figure, in the Cemer of 
the Baſtion. 

Angle of the Triangle, Half the Angle 
of the Polygon. 

Angle of the Baſtion, or Flank'd Angle. 
That which is made by the two Faces, be. 
ing the utmoſt Part of the Nation molt 
expos'd to the Enemies Batter i“ ind 
called the Point of the Baſtion. 


Ty my | * 
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Angle diminiſs'd. Only us d by the 
Dutch Engineers, and compos'd by the 
Face of the Baſtion, and the exterior Side 
of the Polygon. 

Angle of the Shoulder, or Epaul. ja d. 
by the Face and Flank of the Baſtion. 


4 


Angle at the Flank. Vide Angle at the 


Curtin. —- 
Angle of the mul. or outward Hank - 
ing Angle, call'd alſo Angle Mort, or Dead 


Angle, or Angle Rentrant, or Angle In- 


wards. Made by the. two Lines, fic 

that is, the Faces of the two Baſtions 
extended till they meet in an Angle to- 
wards the Curtin, and is that which al · 


ways carries its Point in towards the 
Work. 


Angle forming the Hank. Made by. the. 


Flank, and that Part of the Side of the 
Polygon which runs from the ſaid Flank 
to the Angle of the;Polygon; and if pro- 
tracted croſſes the Baſtion; only ur d by 
Dutch Engineers. 


Flark'd Angle. The Angle 2 by cha 


two Faces of the Baſtion; Point * 
the Baſtion. 

Augle Saillant, Serrans, or riff. That. 
which thruſts out its Point from the 
Work towards the Country. a 

Angle Rentrant. An Angle pointing in · 
wards, as the Sai lant docs out ward. 

Inward. Hauling Angle. That which is 


made by the Flanking Line, Ang: * 


Curtin. 


* 


5 
dle of rhe Curtin: - | 


APP 


Ale ef the Coenterſcarp. Made by two 
Sides of the Counterſcarp before the mid- 


Angles of a Battalion. Made by the laſt 


71 Men at the Ends of the Ranks and Files. 


Front» Angles, The two laſt Men of the 
Front- Rank. I" n * 

Rear- Angles, The two laſt Men of the 
Rear-Rank. 04A! r got 

Anſpeſade. Vide Lanſpeſade. * 

Ante ſtature. A ſmall Retrenchment 
made with Paliſades, or Bags of Earth, 
where with Men cover themſelves in baſte, 
to diſpute the reſt of the Ground when the 
Enemy has gain'd: part. 

Appointe. A Fcot Soldier, who for his, 
long Service, and extraordinary Bravery, 
receives Pay above the private Sentinels, 
and expects to be advanc'd. This is in 
France, for find none ſuch in England; 
and now even in France the Appeintees of” 
all Regiments: have: been 3 ſince 
the Companies. are reduc'd to 50 Men. 
Oaly the Regiment of Guards has ſtill 40 
Aphointres in a Company, each Company 
conſiſting of 150 Men. Their extraordi- 
nary Allowances is 18 Deniers above the 
other Soldiers. 

Approaches. All the Works that axe car · 
ry d on towards a Place that is beſieg'd; 
as the Prenches, Epaulments without 
Trenches; Redoubts, Places of Arms, 
Sappe, Galleries, and Lodgments. See 
theſe Words in their ſeveral Places. Approae 


ches alſo ſignify Attacks. 
is ol * 


A8 S 
Araignet, Rameau, Branch, Return, or 
Galery of a Mine. Vide Galery. R ſ 


Area. The Superficial Content of any 6 
Rampart, or other Works, i in ſolid Feet or 


Earth. 

A numerous Body of Woepe 
conſiſting of Horſe, Foot and ptr c 
commanded by a General. 4 

Flying Army. Vide Camp. 4 

Arſenal A Place appointed for making 
and keeping of all Warlike Stores. 

Artillery. All ſorts of Great Guns, Mor- 
tars, Petards, and the like. The Train of 
Artillery, includes all ſorts of Warlike 
Stores. There is a General, Comptroller, 
and very many other Offices belonging to 
the Artillery, too long for this Place. 
Vide Cannon. 

Sault. The Effort Men miles and the 
Fight they engage in, to make themſelves 
Maſters of a Poſt, and gain it by main 
force, driving the Defendants from i it, and 
expoſing their Bodies to this Purpoſe to 
the Fire of the Beſieged, without the De- 
fence of any Works. Whilſt the Aſſault 
laſts, and both Parties are mix'd, there is 
no Danger of the Cannon 'on either Side, 
becauſe both are afraid of deſtroying their 
own Men among their Enemies. To give 
an Aſſault; To be eommanded to the 
Aſſault ; To ſtand an Aſſault; To ſecond 
rhe Aſſault; To repulſe an ae To 
carry by Affault. 

To Aſſault, Vide To Inſult. 
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Attack. 


AVA 


r Attack. The General Aſſault, or On- 
N ſct, that is given to gain a Poſt, or upon 
7 any Body of Troops. 

f Attack of Siege. The Works the Be- 
1, ſiegers carry on, either Trenches, Gale- 
5 ries, Sappes or Breaches, to reduce a Place 
* on any of its Sides. Sometimes two 


Attacks are carried on-againft one ſame 
Tenaille, or Front of a Place, with Lines 
of Communication between them. Vide 
Trenches. 

Falſe Attack. That which is not car- 
ry d on with ſuch Vigour as the reſt; as 
not intended to do = ſame Effect, but 
only to give a Diverſion to the Beſieged, 
and divide the Garriſon; and yer ſome- 
times the falſe Attack has prov'd as ſuc» 
ceſsful as the Real, 

E Regular or Droit Attacks. Thoſe which | 

7 are carry d on in Form, e to 
| 
| 
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Rules of Art. 

Avant Foſſo, or Ditch of the 8 
ſcarp. A Moat or Ditch full of Water 
running round the Counterſcarp, on the 
outſide next the Campaign, at the Foot of 
the Glacis. Engineers do not approve 
of it, where there is a Poſſibility of drein- 
ing it, becauſe then it is a Trench ready 
made for the Beſiegers to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the Sallies of the Beſieged; 
and beſides, it obſtructs the putting of 
Succours into the Place, or at leaſt wakes-: 
it more difficult, | 


B. BAGS. 


BAR 


S. Vide Canvar Bagg. 
Ball. Vide Bullet and: Firebalt 


of. a Body of Troops, or in the ſeveral: 
Quarters of the Army, by Sound of Trum. 
pet, or Beat of Kettle Drums, or Drums, 
either for obſerving of Martial Diſcipline, 

or for declaring a new Officer, or puniſh- 
ing a Soldier, or the like. ; 

Bandaleers. Little Wooden Caſes: co- 
verd with Leather, of which every Muske- 
teer wears 12 hanging on a. Shoulder Belt, 
or Collar, as they call it, each of them 
contains the Charge of Powder for a 
Musket. 

Bands. Bodies of a. the 
French farmerly call'd all their Infantry, 
Bands Frangoifes, or French Bands, but not 
now us'd. In England;. the Word: is: ſtall 
us d for the Band: of Penſioners, a Com- 
os of Gentlemen attending the rn. 

erſon upon Solemn Occaſions. 


Banquette Vide. Footbank. _ 
Barack, or Barague. A Hut, Eins lee 
Cottage, for Soldiers to lie in the Camp. 
Oace only: thoſe of the Horſe were calld 
Baracks, and: thofe of the Foot, Huts; 
but now th: Name is indifferentiy given 
ta both. Theſe are made, either when 
the Soldiers have not Tents,.on when 
Army lies long in a Place in bad "2997 2 
becauſe 


Bun A Praclamation, made at the 1 


1 BAS: 
e nuſe ho keep out Cold, Heat or 
Rain, better than Tents, and are other- 
= iſe more commodious. They are OY 
> ally made, by. fixing four ſtrong fo 
Poles in the Ground, and lay in _ 
| We hors acroſs. them; then they build the 
Walls wich Wattles or Sods, or ſuch as 
the Place affords. The Top is either 
Thatch'd, if there be Straw to ſpare, or 
covered with Planks, or ſometimes Sich | 
Turf. 
Barks. To fire en Barbe, is to fire the 
Cannon over the Parapet, inſtead of put- 
- ting it through, Embrazures. To fire thus, 
. the Parapet muſt be but three Foot and 2 
L half high. 
1 Barm, Or. Beren. Vide Reveland, 
Barrel of a. Gun, or Piſtol : Is all the 
: Iron. Cavity inco which, the Powder and 
;- Ball are canvey'd-; tho great Length be- 
2 yond, that which is fa filled, eg to 
1 give the great Strength to the Shot by its 
— longer Conſinement. 
$ Barrels, Theſe fill'd with Earth, feave 
to, make Parapers to cover the Men, like 
the Gabions and. Canvas-Bags. 
Barrigade. A Fence made Lor Paliſades. 
Eaſe: The Level Line- on which any 
Work ftands, that is even with che 
Ground. or Campaign. 
A Baſe, The alle Piece of Came, | 
that is, carrying a Ball but of 5 Ounces. - 
Baſe-Ring.of a Cannon The great Ring 
next. Is and behind the Touch- bole. 


Barkete, 
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BAS 
Baskets or Corbeilles, Are uſed: to be 
fill'd with Earth, and placed one by ano- 
ther, to cover the Men from the Enemies 
Shot. They are wider at the Top than 
at the Bottom, that there may be Space 
enough below for the Men to fire thro” 
upon the Enemy. They are generally a 
Foot, or a Foot and half hig. 
Baſſe-Enceinte , or Baſſe-Encloſure. The 
fame is Toaſſe-Braye; fo nts 
Baſtion. A great Work ſometimes fac'd 
or lin'd with Stone or Brick, and ſome. 
times with Sods, generally advancing be. ' 
fore an Angle of the Polygon towards the 
Campaign, The Lines terminating it, 
are Two Faces, Two Flanks, and Two 
Demigorges ; The Union of the Two Fa- 
ces makes the ontmoſt Angle, call'd the 
Angle of the Baſtion. The Union of the [ 
Two Faces to the Two Flanks, makes the ] 
. 
| 
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Side Angles called the Shoulders or Epaulr; 
and the Union of the two other Ends of 
the Flanks to the two Curtains, forms 
the Angles of the Flanks. bake 
"4 Baſtion compos'd: Is when the two Sides 
of the Interior Pohgon are very unequal, 
which makes the Gorges alſo unequal. 

A Baſtion cut f with a Tenaille, in French 
Baſtion coupe, or Baſtion 2 Tenaille : Is that 
whoſe Point is cut off, and makes an An- 
gle inwards, and two Points outwards, 
5 a Tenallle. This is done when 

ater, or any other Accident, hinders 
carrying on the Baſtion to its full Extent, 
or that it would be too ſhort, 


A Baſtion 


BAS | 
A Baſtion deform d. That which wants 
one of the Demigorges, becauſe one 
Side of the Interior ' Polygon is ſo very 
ſhort: - Roy OS One OE 
4 Demi-Baſtion, has but one Face and 


Flank, and is uſually before a Horn-work, 


or Crown-work. It is alſo called an 
Epaulm nm. Ends. | hg 
A Baſtion detach'd, or cut of, That 
which is ſeparated from the Body of the 
Works. | 1 docs 
A Double Baſtion, That which is on the 
Plain of the great Baſtion, has another 
Baſtion built higher, leaving 12 or 18 
Feet between the Parapet of the lower, 
and the Foot of the higher. Lp 
A hollow or woided Baſtion ; in French, © 
Baſtion Vuide, or Greux.: Has only à Ram» 
part and Parapet about its Flanks and 
Faces, leaving an empty Space towards 
the Center, and the Earth ſo low, that 
when an Enemy is once lodg d on the 
Rampart, there is no making a Re- 


trenchment towards the Center, bur 


what) will be under the Fire of the Be- 
ſiegets. „ eee ee, 

A Plat Baſtion If the Diſtance between 
the Angles of the Interior Polygon be dou- 
ble the uſual Length, then a Baſtion is 
made in the Middle before the Curtin or 
ſtraight Line, whereas the others are ge- 
nerally before the Angles; and this is 
call'd a Plat- Raſtion. It has generally © 
this Diſadvantage attending it: That un- 
leſs there be an extraordinary Breadtn 

s allow'd 
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BAT | 
allow'd to the Most, the returning An- 
gle of the Counterſcarp runs back too 
far into the Ditch, and hinders the 
Pank and Defence of the two oppoſite 

Regular Baſtim: Is that which has 
a due Proportion of Faces, Elanks-and 
Gorges. 8 ms 

cf Solid Baſtian, riſes equally to the Ram- 
parts of the Place, without any empty 
Space towards the Center. They have 
this Advantage above others, that they 
afford Earth enough to make a Retreneh- 
ment in cafe the Enemy lodge himſelf on 
the Top of the Baſtion, and the Beſie ged 
are reſolved to diſpute; every Foot: of 
Gunn. r pry ak; 

Bat1glion; & Body of Foot commonly 
conſiſting of 7 or 899 Men, TWO Thirds 
whereof are. generally Musketeers, and 
the ather Third Pikemen, who are poſted. 
in the Center. Battalions are for the moſt - 
part drawn up Six deep, that is, Six Men 
7 „ mon 

ength, or Side dy Side, being caud 
Ranks. Some Regiments NY but 
one Battalion; but if more numerous, 
they are divided into ſeveral Battalions, 
according to their Strength, ſo that everx 
one may be about the Number aforeſaid. }_ 
So, the Battalions of French Guards have ; 
commonly but 5 Companies, becauſe each. 
of thoſe Companies hawa 150 Men; but 
of other French Reg im there go 16 
Companies to make up a Battalion, be- 


| RAT: 
cauſe they are hut 50 Men in a Company: 
of the Smiſs Guards, Four Companies 
make a Battalion, becauſe they are 180 in 
n Company. When there are Companies 
Jof ſeveral Regiments in a Garriſon, and 
they are to form à Battalion, thoſe of 
the Eldeſt Regiment poſt themſelves on 
I Frhe Right, "thoſe of the Second offi the” 
Left; and for the others ſucceſſivehy on 
I Frhe Right and Left, till che Youngeſt fall 
into the Center. The Subaltern Officers 
take their Poſts before their Companles, 
the Captains on the Right and Left ac- 
i — * their Degree. Battalions are 
divided into Thiee great Diviſions, which 
are the. Muketeors on the Right and Left, 
and the Pikes, in the Center. In marching, 
| 2 viken:there is not room for ſo large a. 
Front, they break ãnto Sub-diviſions, 2 
I cording as the Ground will allow. The 
Art of drawing up Battalions, teaches 
Jhov to range a Body of Foot in ſuch Or. 
| I — Form, that it may moſt — 
Zgeomſly ingage a Sreater Body, either b 
| p Horſe and Foot Lb 4 bode main 
| Deſign is to prevent the Foot being broke 
Sy the Horfe, when attack'd in open Field. 
1 Fohere there are no Ditches, Hedges, 
Pr other Advantages, to ſecure them. 
Formerly they ufed to reduce the Batta- 
lion to an Ofogen, or Figure of 8 Sides, 
Ind fince the hollow 1 has been 
Þ*'d ; but both theſe Methods require 
Joo much Time upon ſudden 3 
I wu man 
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BAT 


and Men muſt be very well difciplin'd,. * 
or it will put them. into greater Confu - 


Battery-or Platform. A Place to plant 
Guns on. It is laid with Planks and 
Sleepers for them to- reſt on, that the 


Wheels of the Carriages may not ſink in- 
to the Earth. They are allow'd a little 


Stoop, or inclining towards the Parapet, 


that the Guns may recoil the leſs, and be 


more eaſily return'd.to their Place. Field 
or Camp- Batteries are tb have a Ditch: 


before them; to be Paliſado'd, and have 


a Parapet on them, and two Redoubts'on: 


the Flanks, or Places of Arms, to cover 


the Troops that are to defend them. The 
7 in the Parapet, to put the 
Muzzles of the Guns out at, are call'd 
razures, and the Diſtances Between 

ie Embrazures, Merlons. The Guns are 
generally about 12 Foot diſtant from one 
another, that the Parapet may be ſtrong, 


and the Gunners have room to work. : - 


Battery ſunk, or bury'## In French, Bat. 
terie Enterre, or Ruinante. When the 
Platform is ſunk into the Ground, ſo 


that there muſt be Trenches cut in the 


Earth againſt the Muzzles of the Guns 
for them to fire out at, or to ſerve as 
Embrazures This ſort of Battery is 
generally us'd upon firſt making the _ 

88 
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BAT 


; 1Croſs- Batteries," Two Batteries which 


play. athwart one another upon the ſame 


body, forming an Angle there, and beat 
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with more Violence; whence follows 
more Deſtruction, becauſe what one Bul- 
let ſhakes, the other beats down. ä 


Battery d Eufilade. That which ſcours 


or ſweeps the whole Length of a ſrraight 
Light. 


| Battery en Echarp, That which plays on 
any Work obliquely. 
Battery de Revers, or Mardering Battery. 


That which beats upon the Back. 


Joint- Battery, or Batterie par Camarade : 
When ſeveral Guns fire at the ſame time 
_ one Body. To raiſe a Battery; to 

nt a Battery; to ruin a Battery. 

Batterie de Tambour. The French ſo cal- 
led the Beat of Drum, which we call the 
General. Yide General; To beat the Ge» 
ne ral. i 

Batteurs d' Eſtrade. Scouts or Diſcove- 
rers; Horſemen ſent out before and on 
the Wiags of an Army, a Mile, Two or 
Three, to diſcover, and give the General 
Account of what they fee. 

Battle. The Engagement of Two Ar- 
mies. 

Battle Array. The Order of Battle; 3 
the Form of Drawing up the Army for 
Fight. 

Mais Battle, In French, Corps de 3 
taile. The main Body of the Army, 
which is the Second of the Two Lines, 
whereof the Firſt is the Van, and the 

Third 


Third the Reat, or Reſerve. Vid Line. 
Boayonette. A Broad Dagger without any 
Guard, generally made with a round taper 
Handle to ftick it in the Muzzle of a Muſ- 
. ker, in which manner it ſerves inſtead vf 


the Men having firſt the Advantage of 
their Shot, and then as many as there is 


this, and all other Beats, vide Drum. 
co drive down Paliſades, or for other 


BIO 


a Pike ta receive the Charge of Horſe, al! 


occaſion for, with their Bayonets thus in 
their Muskets, cover the reſt of the Muſ- 
eteers. | : Nl 
To Beat 4 Patley, Vide Chamade, For $ 


s 


Beetles. Great Sledges, or Hammers, 
Uſes. | 

Berme. Vide Foreland. x 4 
Biovac. A Guard at Night performd 
by the whole Army; which either at a a 
Siege, or lying before an Enemy, every | 
Evening draws out from its Tents or Huts, | 
and continues all Night under Arms be- 
fore its Lines or Camp, to prevent any | 
Surprize. When Trapps are much ha- 
raſs'd, or there is no great Apprehenſion 
of the Enemy, ſometimes it is allowed 
the Brevec, that the two Front Ranks by 
Turns ſtand under Arms, whilſt the Rear 
Ranks take ſome Reſt on the Ground. 
The Word Biewac, is a Corruption of the 
German Weinack, which ſignifies Double 
Guard. To raiſe the Browas, is to return 
the Army to. their Tents or Huts forme 
tune iſter Break of Day. | 


Blinde: 


- 
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| + Bliydes, Pieces of Wood to lay #eroſs 
Trench, to bear the Faſcine, or Clays 
laid on them loaded with Earth, to cover 
the Workmen. This is generally done 
p when the Work is about rhe Glacis, and 
the Trench is 


'd on facing the Place. 
Blindes, are alſo ſometimes only Can- 


vas ſtrerch'd to take away the fi ighr of the 


Enemy; ſometimes they are Planks ſet 
up, for which fee Mantclets; others of 
Baskets, for which ſee Gabions ; others 
of Barrels, and others of Sacks filPd with 
Earth. Bur moſt properly Blindes ate 
Bundles of Oziers, or other ſmall Wood 
bound at both Ends, and ſer up between 
Stakes or Clays. * 
Blind, is alſo the ſame as Orilton. 
Bloccade, or Blocus : Is in the Nature of 
a Siege, when Troops are poſted on all 
the Avenues that lead to the Place, in 
order to keep out any Supplies from go- 
ing into it; ſo that ir is propos'd to 
ſtarve it out, and not take it by Regular 
Attacks, To foum a Bloccade; to raiſe 
a Bloccade ; to turn a Siege into a Bloe- 
cade. 5 
To Bloccade, or Block up 4 Place. To 
ſhut up all the Avenues, ſo that it can 
receive no Relief. | W 
Blunderbuſs, A ſhort Fire-Arm with a 
very large Bore to carry a Number of 
Musket or Piſtol Bullets, proper to do 
Execution in a Crowd, or to make good 
a narrow Paſſage, as the Door of a Houfe, 


a Stair- Caſe, or the like. 
Bomb. 
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to burn ſlowly, that it may laſt all the 
Time the Bomb is flying, and the Five . 


| falls, and fo do Execution by firing what 9 


in the Nature of a little ad vanc'd Corps de 


| _—_ - = 


Bomb. An Iron Shell, or hollow Ball, 4 
with a large Touch- hole to put in a Fuze 5 
which is made of a Compoſition that is 


not come to the Powder within till it 
is about it, or by the Pieces of the Shell 
flying about. This Bomb is clapp d into 
a Mortar- piece mounted on a Carriage, 
and when the Bombardier has ſet Fire to 
the Fuze with one hand, he gives Fire | 
to the Touch-hole of the Mortar-piece 
with the other. Bombs may be us'd | 
without Mortar-pieces, as the Yenetians 
did at Candia, when the Turks had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the Ditch, rolling 
down Bombs upon them along a Plank 
ſet ſtooping towards their Works, with 
Ledges on the Sides to keep the Bomb 
righe forwards. They are alſo bury'd 
under Ground to blow it up, for which 
ſee Caiſſon. | 

Bonnet. A Work conſiſting of two 
Faces, which make an Angle Saillant in 
the Nature of a ſmall Ravelin without 
any Ditch, having only a Parapet three 
Foot high, and Paliſado'd, with another 
Paliſade at 10 or 12 Foot diſtance, The 
Bonnet is made beyond the Connterſcarp, 
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Garde. 

Bonnet a Preſtre, or Prieſis Cap. An Out- f 
work, which at the Head has three An- 
gles Saillant, and two inwards, and 


diffc rs 


B RE 


gc iffers from the double; Tenaille only in 
e this Point, That its Sides, inſtead of being 
i parallel, are made like the Queue d Wende, 
he bor Swallow s Tail, that is, narrowing or 
: 4 rawing cloſe at che Gorge, and. opening 
T the Head. om” 
Boyau, or Branch f the Trenches. A Ling, 
or particular Cut that runs from che 
q reaches to cover ſame Spot of Ground, 
and is drawn Parallel to. the Works. of 
che Place, that it may not be enfiladed ; 
that is, that the Shot from the Tawn 
may not ſcour along it. Sometimes a 
Boyan is:a Line of Communication from 
one Trench to another, when. two At- 
tacks are carried on near one another. 
Their Parapet being always next to the. 
Place beſieg d, they do the Service of a 
Line of indir lation, to hinder SaÞ 
lies, and cover the Pioneers. 
Branch. As Biyaw above. 
| Branch of 4 Mine. Vide Galery. 
. Breach, The Ruin of any Part of the 
Works besten down with Cannon, or 
blown up by Mine, to make it fit to 
give an Aſlault. To make good the 
Breach ; to fortify the Breach: with Che- 
veun de Fixe; to make a Lodgment { 
the Breaeb ; to Clear the Breach, That 3 
to remove the Ruins, that, it may be: 6 
better defended. #6 
To Break Ground, To begin the Works 
for carrying on yy Siege 6 Aba a To own, 


cr Fort. * 


7 
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31 
Brent werk. Vide Poraper. *A 
Breech of a Gun: Ts the ſtrongeſt Part of 
it behind the Place where the Charge 
lies, being ſolid and ſtrong to bear the 
Recoilof che Powder. 
Bridge. The Word in generat needs 
| d Expoſition ; but this may be ſaid in 
RElation to it, That of late Years Cop 
per Boats have been much us'd to be 
| carried in Armies for 5 over 
| „ Rivers upon Occaſion, which is done 
ſ by joining theſe Boats Side by Side, till 
{i Shcy reach a-croſs the River, ant lay ing 
| Planks over them to maks all plain for 
14 tlie Men to march upon. 
Ki; Hing Briage, or Pont Volant : Is made 
BY of two ſmall Bridges laid ohe over the 
15 other, in ſuch Manner that the Upper- 
| moſt ſtretches and runs out, by the Hel 
of certain Cords running through Ful. 
lies placed along the Sides of the Under 
Bridge, which puſh it for wards, till the 
End of it joins the Place it is defigned 
to be fix d on. When theſe two Bridges . 
are ftrerch'd out at their full Length, fo . 
that the two middle Ends meet, they if 
muſt not be above Four or Five Fathom Wh 
long, ' becauſe” if longer they will break ; e 


and therefore they are only us'd ro ſhi i! 
prize Out- works, or Poſts, that have but IA 
narrow Moats. . Hying-Bridger are alſo . 


fai to be carried upon Rivers, but 
they are only great Boats with Planks, I. 
and all neceſſarily to join, and make 'a 
Bridge in a very thort Time, as Occaſion 
requires, "oy Bridge 


Ae 
1 
Bridge f Ruſbes, or Pont de Jane. A 
ridge made of great Bundles of Ruſnes 
hat grow in macſhy Grounds ; which 
Peing bound together, have Planks 
aſtned on them, and are fo laid over 
Noraſſes or Boggy Places for the Horſe 
nd Foot to march over. y have alld 


be Peen us'd to paſs the Moat of a Nlace 
IR defieged, and are not ſo eaſie to be burnt 
ne F 3 tho' theſe be loaded with 
N. :a:th, 


Draw-Bridge. A Biidge made faſt on- 
y at one End with Hinges, ſo that the 
dther End may be lifced up, and then 
he Bridge ſtands upright to hinder the 


ans Pallage of the Moat. There are others 
oak nade to draw back to hinder the Paſ- 
5910 age, and to thruſt over again to paſs. 
N. Again, there are others. which open in 
de he Middle, and one half of them turns 
ehe way to one Side, and the other to the o- 
8 4 her Side, and fo are joined again at Plea- 
5 ure; but theſe are not ſo proper, becauſe. 
OBE 4 half of them remains on the Enemies 
„ide. «at 
155 Brigade. A Party or Body, either of 
7 lorſe or Foot; for there are two Sorts 
10 f Brigades, viz. A Brigade of an Ar- 

7 b 4 W, and a Brigade of a Troop of Horſe. | 
8 115 \ Brigade of an Army is either of Horſe 
h by Fr Fcòt, and not fix'd of what Number 
2 or Force it muſt be; for the Brigade of 
lanks, Worſe may conſiſt of Eight, Fen or 


[ welve Squadrons, and that cf Foot of 
Three, Four, Five, or Six Battalions, 


The Brigade of a, Troop af Horſe is the 
Third Part of it, when it does not ex- 
ceed 49 or 50 Men; but if the Troops 
be 100 ſtrong, it is divided into Six 
Brigades. The Troops of Horſe-Guards 
are divided into 2 8 % £4 
Brigadier. The thcer that commands 
a Brigade. Brigadiers of the Army, are 
thoſe that command a Brigade of ſo ma- 
ny Squadrons of Horſe, or Battalions of 
Foot, as was mentioned ſpeaking of the 
F | Brigade of an Army, they having the | 
5 Fourth Degree in the Army, as being 
q next in Command to the Miajor-Gene- 
rals. Every Brigadier marches at the | 
Head of his Brigade upon Service. The 
Brigadier of Foot commands him of | 
Horte in Garriſon ; and the Brigadier 
of Horſe him of Foot in the Field. Bri» } 
gadiers of the | Horle-Guards command | 
as youngeſt Captains of Horſe, Other | 
Troops of Horſe in Trance have Briga- 
diers, which they have not in England, 
where they are called Corporals of 885 
P ingers up. The whole laſt Rank of a 
Battalion drawn up, being the hindmoſt 
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Men of every File. 


Bullet, Ball, or Shot, © The Ball of Iron 
or Lead that is fir'd out of a Cannon, 
Musket, or Piſtol ; for it comprehend: 
all Sorts. That of the whole Cannon 
weighs 48 Pounds, of the Baſtard- Cannon 
42, of the Ocdinary Demi-Cannon 32, of 
the Twenty four Pounder 24, of my lerge 

ulve- 


CAD 


Culverin 20, of the Twelve Pounder i : 


| 
ES r 


wi of the large Demi-Culverin 12, of the 
bps Six Pounder 6, of tlie Saker about 5, of 
Fix the Minion about 4% of the Three Poun- 
rds der 3, of the Dtfakes, Pedreroes, and 

4 Baſis, gradually leſs. All - theſe are of 
ads Iron. The Musket Ball is about an 


are 4 Ounce, the Carabine and Piſtol leſs, and 
ae I thee Lead, | Je der Butlers ave hor 
of in 1 700 to fire Houfes, and do, the 


the more Miſchicf in. a Town. They are ſo 
the heated in a Forge made for the Purpoſe 
ing cloſe by the Battery, whence they, are 
ene⸗ taken out with an Iron Ladle, and 


the thrown into the Pieces, into which be- 
The fore a good Tompion of Sod or Turf 
of is ramm'd down, chat the Bullet may not 
dier touch the Powder. 


Bri- Bilwark, The Ancient Name for a 
1and ; Baſtion, - now antiquared. Fide Beſlion. 


riga- 957 * That oY 
ork (45: A Voluntier that. ſerves upon 


his own Charge, as young Gen- 
moſt . tlemen do, carrying Arms to learn Ex- 
* perience, and wait for Preferment. In 
215 France, the King allows but two Cadets 
Iron to be received into any one Company 
non, of Foot. The proper Signification of 
fend; be Word, is a Younger Brother, and 
nnon thence apply'd to bear this Senſe, be- 
anon I cauſe Younger Brothers take this upon 
4, of them to raiſe their Fortunes. BOT 
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B 3 C aiſſon, 


or four Bombs, and ſometimes to the 


on the Ruins of the Benette, the Coin * 


linder of Guns; and therefore the Legs, | 
inſtead of being ſtraight, are made bowing, | 
to find the true Diameter of any Cir-| 


cut any other Defence than chuſing the 
Advantage of the Ground.  _ 


* 
4 


caiſſin, or Superficial Fourneau, A Wooden 


* 


* 


* 


Caſe or Cheſt, into which they put three 


Number of fix, according to the Execu- 'Y 
tion they are to do, or the Ground is 


A " 


frmer or looſer. Sometimes the Cheſt 4 
is only fiil'd with Powder. When the 
Befieged diſpute every Foot of Ground, 
this Caiffon is bury'd under ſome Work 
the Enemy intends to poſſeſs himſelf of ; 
and when he is Matter of it, they ſet 
fire to it by a Train convey'd in 4 10 „ 
which blows them up. Thus we may 
ſay after the Mine or Fourneau had de- 
ffroy'd the Bonerte, a Caiſſen was bury'd 
under the Ground thrown up, and the 
Enemy advancing to make a Lodgment | 


was fir'd, and blew up the Poſt the Se- | 
cond Time. a2 4 
Caiſſon, is alſo a Cover'd Wag gon to 
carry Bread, or Ammunition. 2 
Caliper Compaſſes, Us'd by Gunners to 
meaſure the Diameter of Bullets, and Cy-| 


cle. | | 
"Calthrops. Vide Crows-Feet. _ 
Camp. The Ground on which an Ar- 
my pitches its Tents, and lodges, ſome- 
times e and ſometimes with- 


Flying 


den Flying Camp. A Strong Body vf Horſe 


be h 1 and Foot, commanded for the moſt Part 
90 wy a Lieutenant General which is al- 
7 "Zdvays in Motion, both to cover irs own 
h n I -rriſons, and to keep the Army.i in con- 
oy v1 toual Alarm. 

1 1 Campaign.” The Time every vear that 
7 1 Jan Army continues in the Field, durin ing 
51. ay War. We fay, 2 Man has ſerv'd 
Ne a 4 many Campaigns: The Campaign will 
; er begin at ſuch a Time: This will ori 2 


Kay $ long Campaign. | 
85 Comm, ae Pei 0 * wry 
7. 1, Fire Arms, either of Brafs or Iron, 
dne long, round and hollow, chargd: with 
nent Powder and Ball, or Carttidgs:. There 
5 ate ſeveral Degrees and Sizes of them, 
diſtinguiſn'd ty. theſe ſeveral — 

\*o ff Whole Cannon; Baſtard: Cannon, 

n to Cannon of Seven ; Demi - Cannon 5 
Pounders, Whole-Qulverin 12 Poundets, 
Demi-Culverin 6 Pounders, Sakers, Mi- 
nions 3 Pounders, Drakes and Pedrerdes : 
More of each of which, you may fee un- 
der its proper Letter. Cannon often fir d 
muſt be carefully coobd, or elſe it will 
burſt. See more under Burtery, Cavalies. 
Embraxures, to News to Resale and Cur 
riage n. Sw 
Cannon Royal, or of pight: * | 
Gun, 8 mches Diameter in the Bere, 
12 Foot long, 9000 Pounds Weight, 
carries a Charge of 32 Pounds of Pow- 
der, and, a Ball 7 Inches and 4 Eights. 

"FS. Dian 
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Diameter, and 38 Pounds Weight. Is 
point blank Shot 185% Pa ces. 
Cannon Basketr, Vide Gabions.” ' '  ' 

Ganvas Bags, or Earth Bag,: Are Bags 


J containing about a - Cubrcal. Foot off 
101 Earth, They are us'd to raiſe @ Parapet i 
1 an haſte, or repair one that is beaten down. 

| Theſe are of Uſe: when the Ground is 


14 Rocky, and affords not Earth to carry 
FE Con Approaches, becauſe they can be eaſily 
16 brought from further off, and remov'd | 
' at Will. The French call them Sacta- Terre, 
it that is, Earth-Bags. Theſe . ſame Bags, | 
N apon Occaſion, are us d for Powder, and | 
| hold 50 Pounds. ein Ai 3.4 0 ; 
; 1 Capital. & Line drawn from the An. 
TY gle. of the - Polygon,, to the Point of the 
1 Baſtion, as C. F. and D. G. Ng. r. 
Ca pitulation. The Conditions on which | 
Wit 2 Place that is beſieg d ſurrenders, being | 
Articles agreed between the Beſieged and 
Beſiegers. 2227140 05 248 Vit ig 41 bel | 
Caponniere. A Work; or Lodgment, 
ſunk four or ſive Foot into the Ground, 
with its Sides riſing about two Foot above 
ti the Ground, on Which they lay Planks 
Fils well cover'd with Earth. They are big 
1 enough. to lodge 15 or 20 Musketeers, 
Kit who fire through Loop-holes made on 
the Sides. Theſe are generally made on 
the Glacis, or iu dry Moa ts. 
Captain. The Commauder in Chief: of 
a Company of Foot, or Troop of Horſe : 
or Dragoons, He is to march or fight 
TS (7 the 
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CAP 


the Head of his Company; among the 
Horſe, when Captains of ſeveral Regi- 


ments meet; he that his the eldeſt Com- 
miſſion takes 
among the Foot, the Captain of the eld- 
eſt Regiment commands all that are of 
Vvounger Regiments, tho' they have elder 


Place; and commands; but 


Commiſſions. ' + þ * 4 
Captain Lieutenant. The Comman: 


Officer of the 'Colonel's Troop or Com- 


pany in every Regiment He commands 


as youngeſt Captain, tho“ in reality he is 


only Lieutenant, the Colonel being him- 


ſelf Captain. In Fance, there are ſeve ral 


other Captains-Lieutenants, as thoſe of 
the two Troops of Musketeers, of Gen- 
darmes, and of the Independent Troops 
of Light. Horſe, hereof the King, Qusen, 
Dauphin? or King's Brother, are 
tains. Thoſe of the Musketeers, Gen- 
darmes, and Light-Horſe, whereof the 
King himſelf is Captain, takes Place as 
eldeſt Colonels of Lighr-Horſe, and ac- 
cordingly command all others. The 
Caprains-Lientenants of the 'Queen's, 
Daupbin's, and King's Brother's Troops, 
and the 'SubiLieurenants-'of the King's 
Gendarmes, roul with all, Colonels” of 
Horſe; according to the Dates of their 
e 1202. He 5 OO wee 

Captain en Pied, A Captain kept in 
Pay, that is not reform'd. The Expreſ- 
ſion tho' altogether Freneh, -occurs ſome» 
img „ e ron 1 OR ee e 
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Aucing of Forces loſes his Company, vet 


Horſe- Guards. Captain aux Gardes, or | 
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Captain Reform d. One, who upon re- 


- 


is continu'd Captain, either as Second 
to another, or without Poſt, Vid Re- 
form'd. » of \ 1 | 59 

Captain en Second. Vide Second, , | 
Captain des Gardes, & aux Gardes. Tho 2 
this DiſtinQion be peculiar to France, it 
occurs ſo often, that it requires to be 
1 The Engliſb- of it is Captain 
of the Guards, or in the Guards. Captain 
des Gardes, or Captaim of the Guards, is 
Captain of one of the four Troops of 


Captain in the Guards, is the Captain of 
& Company in the Regiment of Foot- 
Guards. e a, 
Carabine. A ſmall Fire Arm, between 
a Piſtol. and a Musket, us'd by all the 
Horſe. 0 GR 
Carabineers. Some Regiments of choice | 
Horſe cull'd out of all the other Regi- 
ments in France of late Years. a 
Carcaſs, A miſchievous Invention, in 
the Nature of a Bomb, and thrown like | 
it out of a Mortar- piece. It is compos d 
of 2, 3, or more Granadoes, and. ſeveral | 
ſmall Piſtol Barrels, charg'd and wrapp'd 
up with-the Granadoes, 1n Towe dipp'd 
in Oil, and other Combuſtible Matter. 
The whole is put into a pitch'd Cloth 
made up Oval, which is ſet in an Iron 
Brame like a Lanthorn, having a hollow 
Fop and Bottom, and Bars running, be- 
tween. them to hold them together. 
| 1 2 Theſe 


| + mn 
Theſe long Bats that join the Top and 
ad . Bottem, ate bound together one or 
more Iron Rings, alt which in ſume mea- 
Re- #7 ſure repreſents the Trunk of a dead 
Carcaſs. One of the Concave Places has 
King to lift and put it into the Mor- 
. tar. piece; the other has a Touch- hole to 
, "x ſer fire to the Carcaſs, which is ſhor- 
' - like Bomb upon any Place intended 
ante be fir'd. Theſe Carcaſſes do not an- 
| ſwer as much as was expected from 
ge? Bag eee, 
or Caracel, as Wheel by Caracol; uſed one 
” of among the Horſe, and is a Serpentine . 
mn or Rounding Motion of Wheeling ; ſo 
gcall'd from the Spaniſh Word Caratel, a 
Snail, becauſe they wind round like that 
Creature: And Carat, in Spaniſh, is 
thence taken for a round; or ſpiral Mo- 
tion. 
$ Carriages for Guns, are in the Nature 
of long narrow Carts, .each made to the 
WPrcportion. of the Gun it is to Carry. 


n, un hen they: ſtand upon Batteries, they - 
| hike Whave but Bs Wheels, and ſo: they <4 
pos a but when drawn, two other leſs 
3 heels are added beyond the Breech of 
— 4 be Piece, The Carriages for Mortars- 
— are low, with four Wheels each of one 


Piece, exactly like the Sea-Carriages. 
To car, y on the Trenches, Vide Trenches, 


| * Cartritige ; in French, Cartench. A Roll 
* wh df Paper, Paſtboard, or Parchment, like 
— Caſe mad eto contain the Charge of any. 


Eite-Arm. Cartridges for: Piſtols and 
Muskets. 


- 


Breech. 


or Heap of Earth, ſometimes round, ay : 


that Part of the Enemies Ground or 


CAV 

Muskets art made of Paper, Which is 
ſufficient to contain that Char af Pow. 1 
der and Ball; but they are of Paſtboatd 'Y 
or. Parchment to hold the Skot, broken 
Iron, and Powder to charge 'Cannan, 
when it is to fire near at hand.” There 
is this Inconveniency in Musket and | 
Piſtol-Cartridges, that they ate not ſy 
drawn upon e bon and beſides, they 
require too much Time for ramming 
upon haſty fixing ; - but in Cannon ot 
Cazemats, or other Poſts thar defend the 
Paſſage of the Ditch, * the like, the; 
Fg a.dreadful Effect. : 
5 Cartridge. Box, is A "Tin Caſe: with par- 9 
titions- to carry the nn above. [ 
mention d an 'F 
Caſcabel. The very hindmoſt Koob of 
the. Cannon, or utmoſt? Part of the 3 


Gafle,. in French, Obaſtenn, * Place 
frong, either by Art or Nature, whether 
in FCity, or in the Country, to keep the 
People in Obedience. A fort of a little 
Citadel. | 

Cavalier, or 2 * en 


ſometimes . a long Square; on che 
whereof is a Platform, with a Paraper — | 
cover the Cannon planted on it. The 
Height of it muſt be proportionable to 


Works it is deſigned to overlobk or com- 
mand. Thoſe which are rais'd upon the 
Encloſure of any Place, whether in the 

F middle 


"CAT 
-middle of the Currin, or in the Gorge of 
2 Paſtion, are generally 15 or 18 Foot 
higher than rhe Terre plein of the Rim- 


3 ark! The Breadth of them is to be re- 


gulated by the Number of Cannon de- 
ſign d to be planted on them, obſerying 


W rhat there muſt be ten or twelve Foot 


Diſtance allow'd between every two 
Guns, for the Convenieney of the Gun- 
Ders. S 1% 
Cavalry. That Body of Soldiers that 
ferves:and fights on Horſe-back.” "Theſe 
ars either Regimented; or Independent 
Troops, as the Troops of Guards ; and 
iir France, the Gendormes and Musketeers 
a Horſe- back. All theſe upon Servict 
are drawn up in Bodies, call'd Squa- 
drons. 711 lhe. +: „ 
Cavin: R Hollow! ft to cover Troops, 
md facilitate their Approach to a Place. 
If it be within Musket-ſhot, it is a Place 
of Arms ready made to hand, and a Con- 
veniency for opening the Trenches, out 
of fear of the Enemies Shot. 
Caxematte. A Platform in that Part of 
the Flank of a Baſtion next the Curtin, 
ſomewhat retir'd, or drawn back towards 
the Capital:of the Baſtion.” Sometimes it 
conſiſts of three Platforms, one above a- 
nother, the Terre. plain of the Baſtiom be- 
ing the higheſt, for which Reaſon the 
Hench give the others the Name of Places 
Baſſes, or Low Places. Behind their Pa- 
rapet, which fronts along the Line of 
the Flank, there are Guns ä 
| ce 
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ed with Cartridges of ſmall Shot, to ſcour 
along the Ditch, and theſe Guns are co. ® 
ver'd from the Enemies Batteries by 
Earth-Works, fac'd or lin'd with Wall, 
and called Orion, or Epaulinentr. The 
Caxematte is the moſt excellent Defence BY 
a Place can have. — fl 

Caxernes. Little Rooms or Lodg- 
ments generally built between the Ram- 
part and Houſes of a fortify'd Town; to 
quarter Soldiers for the Exile of the In- 
habitants. There are generally two 
Beds in each Cazern for fix Soldiers to 
lie, three and three; but ſo that the third 
Part being always upon Guard, there are 
oſs four left in the Cazern, or two in a 
Center. The middle Point of any. 
Work or Body of Men. The Pikes are in 
the Center of the Battalion, the youngeſt 
Regiments in the Center of the Army. 
From the Center of a Place, are drawn 
the firſt Lines to lay down the Form of 
Fortification. | 9 
Charte of a Gun. The whole Eength. 

Chain; Is nothing but a ſort of Wire 

Chain, divided into Links of an equal 
Length, which Engineers make Uſe of 
for. ſetting out Works on the Ground; 
becauſe the Line is apt both to ſhrink 
and give way. 0 

_ Chain-ſhot, Vide Shot. 

_ Chamade, A Signal made by the Enemy, 
either by beat of Drum, or ſound of 
Trumpet, when they have any Matter 


to. 


CHA 


our 20 propoſe 43 otherwiſe eall'd, 7o ſound 
co. or beat u Parly, which is the more proper 


by Rn: . But Chamade begins to grow 
Ja), ( fomiliar, as de all other Terms in Myr- 


The iel Affairs. The Beſiegers beat the Cha- 
inc made or Parly, to have Leave to bury 


their Drad. The Beſieged beat the Cha. 
2made or Parly, and Capitulate. "Þ 

.  Ghamber of a Gun. That. Part where 
the Powder and Shot lies. 

Chamber ef 4 Mine; Is the Place where 
the Powder is laid, at the End of the Gal- 
lery or Paſſage, aud is never above Six 
Foot ſquare very Way: But if che Mine 
be to blow up a hollow or voided Ba- 
ſtion, and conſequently the Thinneſs of 
it next the Place giving. Occaſion to fear 


; Jeſt the Beſieged give the Mine Vent that 
* Way, then the Top of the Chamber is 


A cut in à Croſs, or like a Bonnet 4 Prefire 
Feſt or Prieſt's Cap, that the Fire may rake 


2 Vent upwards. The Powder is generally 


of laid in Barrels, unleſs the Ground be ve- 
ry dry, and then it is in Bags. 
= | Chandeliers. Wooden Frames, large 
6: and ſtrong, to pile Faggots againſt, one 
upon another, to cover the Work 
of inſtead: of à Parapet. Theſe are to re- 
i move from Place to Place, as Qccaſwn 
* requires, pon ſudden Emergencies, or 
5 whilſt the Trenches are digging. + + 
Charge. A Charge is the Quantity ot 
iy Powder and Ball fit for any Picee, great 
of or ſmall. K de 6 1 
| | D 
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CHE 


1 charge # Piece; Is to put in the pro. | i 


per Quantity of Powder and Ball. 


To charge to the Right or Left; Is for the if 


| Pikemen ro lay their Pikes on their Left 


Arms level Breaſt. high, holding the But- 4 1 


Ends in their Right, to oppoſe the Horſe, 


or other Foot that ſhall attempt to break "8 
in upon them. The Musketeers, at this 8 
Word of Command; hold their Muskets 
reſted, the Cocks in their Right Hands, 7 


and the Barrels reſting on their Lefr. 


- | Chargers ; Are either Bandaleers or 


Wine that contain the:Powder. 


barg d Cylinder, ot Chamber, That Part Y 
of a Cannon which contaias the Powder » 


and Shot. 


Chanſſe, Res de Chauſſe The Level: of 1 


the Field, the plain Ground. 
» Chauſſe-Traps. Vide Crows-Feet: ou. v7 
Chemin Convert. Vide Covert-way.' 
Chemin des Rondes ,''or. Way of Gs 


Rounds. ' A Space between the Rampart Y 


and the low Parapet under it, for the 
Rounds ro go about : Iris the ſame as 
the Fauſſe-· Braye Vide Fauſſe-Brayes'  » 

Chemiſe. A Word almoſtiour of Date, 
formerly ſignifying the Wall that faced 
or lined 'a- Work of Earth, e 2. 
when the Soil was fandy and Joo 
therefore could nor — ir ſelf, with⸗ 
out allowing it too great a Talus, or 
Stoop. 

Chevaux de Friſe, or Horſe. de Friſe. The 
fame as Turnpikes, only ſome will have 
it, that the Chevanux are made ſtronger 

than 


©1R 
Phan the Twwpiker; but there is no other 
Maifference but in the Language, one be- 
Ing the Hench, the other the Engliſh 
Name, yet both indifferently now uſed 
Wn England, and the Heuch rather the moſt. 
Vide Turnpike. A RO: 3 
Cinquain. An ancient Order of Battle, 
Neo draw up 5 Battalions, ſo that they may 
make three Lines, that is, a Van, Main 


ands, Body, and Body of Reſerve. Suppoſing 
the Five Battalions to be in à Line, the 1 
$ or rd and 4th advance and form the Van, it 


the zd falls back for the Rear-Guard, or Flt 
Body of Reſerve, the rſt and 5th for = 
the main Body upon the ſame Ground. ö 
Then, every Battalion ouglit to have a 


Squadron 6f'Horſe on its Right, and and ⁵ 
is ther on its Left. Any Number of Regi- $4 
4. ments produced by the Multiplication of 34 
5 * the Number 5, as 10, 15, 20, Cc. may Tit 
'the be drawn up in the ſame Manner: 4 
part Circumus lation. A Line, or Trench, | 


the with a Parapet, thrown up by the Be- 
e as ſiegers 'a Cahnon- ſhot from the Place, 
encompaſſing all their Camp, to defend 
ate; it againſt any Army that may attempt to 
relieve the Place; ſo that the Army be- 
ally ſtieging lies between the Two Lines of 
and Contravallation and Circamvallation, the 
ith- former againſt che Beſieged, and the lat- 
, or ter againſt thoſe that ſhall pretend to re- 
lieve chem. The. Line bf Circumvalla- 
The tion is generally abdut Seven Pbot deep, 
ave and about Twelve Foot broad. The Pa- 
ger rFapet runs quite round the Top- of it, and 
OP __ 


Q 
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CLE 
at certain Diſtances it is ſtrengthen'd with 
Redoubts and ſmall Forts. The Line of 
Circumvallation muſt never run along 
the Foot of a riſing Ground, becauſe 11 
an Enemy ſhall, poſſcſs himſelf of the 
Height, he might plant Cannon there, 
and command the Lane. W 1 
Citadel; Is a Fort with Four, Five, or 
Six Baſtions, raiſed on the moſt adyan- 8 
tageous Ground about a City, the better 
to command it, and divided from it by 
an Eſplanade, or open Space, the better 

to hinder the Approach of an Enemy. So 
that the Citadel defends the Inhabitants i 
if they continue in their Duty, and pu- 
niſhes them if they revolt. Beſiegers al- 
ways attack the City firſt, that being Ma- 


Y ſters of it, they may cover themſelve: 
- thy the better againſt the Fire of the Citadel. 

"M1 Jlater, are the ſame as commonly we 
1 call Wattles, being made of ſtrong Stakes, 

[| interwoven with Orziers, or other ſmall 

Bl able Twigs, and the cloſer. the better. 


. lia 
1 Trey are generally about 5 or 6 Fot 
| G Tong, and 3 or 3 and a half broad. The 
1 Uſe of them is to cover Lodgments over- 
{'* head with much Earth heap'd on them, to 
| 10 ſecure the Men againſt the Fire-works, 
* and Stones thrown by the Beſieg' d. They 
1 are alſo caſt into a Ditch that has been 
drein d, for the Beſiegers to paſs over on 
I 1 them without ſticking in the Mud. 
1 Typ clear the Trenches, To beat out thoſe 
I; that are to guard them with. a vigorous 
Sally from the Place beſieged, to * | 
own. 


down the Parapet, fill, the Trench, and 


ne of 
long 
fe if ki, | 
F the 8 
he re, 2 | 


nail the Cannon. | 
To Cloy Guns. Vide 1d Nuit. 
Cock,” The Cock of any Fire-Arm is 

hat which holds the Flint 

Irawn back, ſtands till the Trigger mo- 

ving the Spring falls with ſuch Force as 


e, or 4 beats open the Pan, and the Flint meet» 


ing with the Steel over the Pan, . ſtrikes 


Lyan- . | + 
4 Ty e which takes the Powder in the Pan, 


etter 


t by ad fo thraugh the Touch-hole it dis- 
eter charges the Peer... 

' So * cock „ Mucket or Piſtol ; Is to bend the 
rants Cock backwards, in order to fire the 


Piece, by drawing back the Trigger. - 
The Cock half bent; Is the uſua ſtand- 
gof it, when neither cock d nor quite 


pu- 
S al- 


LY 
* * 
© 
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elve⸗ own. $ xe © te . 
ade] Cafe. A Depth ſunk in the hottem ef 


7 we a dn Ditch, of the whole Breadth of the 
| faid Ditch from Side to Side, and cover d 
mall with Joiſts, rais d two Foot above the 
| bottom of the Ditch, which riſing ſerves 
inſtead of a Parapet, with Loop-holes in 
The Nit; and this Work being made at leiſure 
by the Beſieg'd, it ſerves. to fire on the 
2 Beſiegers when they attempt to croſs 
wks the Ditch. The Breadth of the Coffre is 
hey about 15 or 18 Foot, and the Depth fix 
| or ſeven Only its Length diſtinguiſhes 
ron it from the Caponuere , which does not 
reach the whole Breadth of the Ditch ;; 
noſe and it differs from the Traverſe and Gale- 
ry, in that theſe two are made by the Be- 
ſiegers, and the Cofre by the * 
The 


and being 


— 


in it fire; 


Caiſſin. Vide Caiſſin. 
Maſters de Camp. Colonels of Foot tak: 


Ing to the Antiquity of their Regiment; | 


General of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, 


theſe Bodies. 


| | * 9h ; 1 N 3 

The Beſiegers Epaul, or cover themſelve 

againſt the Coffres, throwing u the Ear | 

on that Side „on whichythe Musketeen 
„en ö 


e 


1 
B > 
Colonel. The Commander in Chief of 


Coffre ; Is alſo taken for the ſame: a: 


Regiment, either of Horſe, Foot, oi 
Dragoons in England ;, but in France ani 
Spain, they call the Colonels of Horſe il 


Place, and command one another accord 


and not of their Commiſſions; but those 


. 


* 


whoſe Authority extends over each ot 
Column. The long File or Row off 
Troops, or of Baggage, of an Army on 
its march. So to march in a Column, is 
to march a great Depth, or in a long File, 
inſtead of making a large Front. An At. 
my marches in one, two, three, or more 
Columns, according as the Ground will 
allow, and the General ſees expedient. 
Command; Word of Command. The 
Term usd by Officers in Exerciſe, ot 
upon Service. „ 


— ana. aw A R o-4 


4 Commanding- 


COM 

Commanding-Ground, A Riſing-Ground, 
hich overlooks any Poſt, or ſtrong 
ace, There * three ſorts of Com- 
nding-Grounds: * Wh: 
me n , Font Commanding- Ground. A Height 
poſite to the Face of the Poſt which 


f of i ays upon its Front. 3 
t, o 4 Reverſe Commanding- Ground. An E. 
ce ang inence which plays upon the back of a 
lorſe WP oft. | | des 
mor WP Enflade Commanding Ground, or Cur- 
cold * Commanding-Ground, A high Place, 
nean hich with its Shot ſcours all the Length 
ole n 


thore ſtraight Line. 

Ng to Commiſſary-General of the Muſters, or Mu- 
thou = er- Maſter General: Takes Account of the 
RegiWrrength of every Regiment, reviews 


df the hem, ſees the Horſe be well mounted, 


* Cap nd all Men well arm'd and accoutred. 
nels, Commiſſa General of Provifiens ; Has the 
oon Charge of furniſhing the Army with all 
ch of orts of Proviſions, and muſt be very vi- 

ilant and induftrious, that they may ne- 
Per ſuffer Want. . © ks 
Ny 08 Commiſion. The N by which 
in, every Officer acts in his Poſt, ſign'd by 
File, the King, or by his General, if he be im- 
n At. „ PCC 
more Commiſſion- Officer t. Vide Officers. 


W of 


will Cena. A ſmall Body of Foot, the 
It. Number never fix'd, commanded by a. 


Thie Captain. Generally. two Thirds of the 
„ 0! Company are arm'd with Muskets, and 
the reſt with Pikes; but this Particular 
may alſo yary. _ | 


nding- 


Independent 


c oN 


 Hulependent Comply. That which is not 


Is that part 
rms the De- 


Complement of the Curtis 
of the interior Side which 
mi- Gorge. . 


incorporated in a Re wy 


Contra va latin. A Trench with a Pa- 


rapet the Beſiegers cover themſelves with 
next the Place beſieg'd, to defend them 
againſt the Sallies © ch 
that the Army forming a Siege, lies be- 
tween the Lines of Circumvallation and 
Contravallation. This Line is carry'd 
on without Musket-Shot of the Town, 
and ſometimes goes quite round it, ſome- 
times not, according as the General ſees 
occaſion. 5 
Contre- Queue 4. yronde » OT Count er- Swat. 
low Tail. An Outwork in the Form of 
a ſingle Tenaille, wider next the Place, 
that is, at the Gorge than at the Head, 
or next the Campaign. Which is the 
contrary in the Queue d yronde or Swallows- 
Tail, this being wideſt at the Head. The 
Sides of the Contre- Queue are not ſo well 


Fury from the Place as thoſe of the 


Aue ne d'yronde, or Swallows-Tail, and there- 
fore is not ſo good. Nh 

Contribution, An Impoſition or Tax 
paid by all Frontier Countries, to redeem 
themſclves from being plunder'd and de- 
ſtroy'd by the Enemy. 

Converſion, as Wheel by Converſion: Is the 
ſame among the Horſe, as Wheeling 
among the Foot; that is, the whole Front 

turning to the Right or Left ſtill n 
„ their 


e Garriſon; ſo 


oY F | 


their Order, making a fourth Part of a 
Circle in their Motion; for in wheeling 


to the Right, the right-hand Man ſtands 


upon the fame Ground only facing to the 


Right, whilſt all the reſt move forward 


more or leſs as het are near or far from. 


him, to come up and make an equal Front 
to the Right. * | 


Ammuaitions and Proviſions, convey'd 
into a Town, or to an Army, or the Bo- 
dy of Men that marches to ſecure any 
thing from the Enemy.” | 
Copper Boats. Vide Briage, 
Corbelles, Vide Bastet. 


Ground us'd by Engineers. 4 
Cerdon; Is a putting out of Stone com- 
monly round, running round the Wall 
toũ f Y oo. 
Coridor Vide Co vert way. 3 
Cornet. A Commiſſion- Officer belong- 
ing to every Trbop of Horſe, ſubordz- 
nate to the Captain and Lieutenant, 
u to To Enſign among, the 
oor. IN 
Corniſh-Ring,of a Gun. The next Ring 
from the Muzzle backwards. 6 a 
Corns of Powder ; Are the ſmall Grains 
the Gunpowder conſiſts. of. 18 
Corporal. An Inferior Officer of Foot, 


who has Charge of one of the Diviſions 


pf a Company, places and relie ves Sen- 
tinels, and keeps good Order in the _ 
e 


Cory, A Supply ot Men, Money, 
r 


Cordeau, A Line divided into Fathoms, 
Feet, Cc. to mark Out-works on the 
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de Garde. .. He receives ra Word of the 
Inferior Rounds, that pals. 4 his Corp: 
de Garde. Every Com ſmall, has 
three Corporals but Ire if nume 
rous. 
"Corps de Garde. A Poſt, ſometimes | 
under Covert, and ſometimes in the 
open Air, to receive a Number of Men 
who are reliev d from time to time 
to watch in their Turns for. the Secu- 
rity of ſome more conſiderable. Poſt. 
This Word | Corps de Garde does not 
only ſignify the Poſt, but the Men. in 
it. 

Corps de Bataill. ; "The: main od) 
of an Army drawn up for Battle, where- 
of the viſt Line is call'd the Ld 
the ſecond the Corps de Bataille, 
Main Battle, and the third the her 
de Reſerve , "Body of Reſerve „or Rear. 
Guard. Vide Battle. 5 

Corps de Reſerve. Vide Lire, . Battle, 
and Rear. Guard. 

Co bert. way. In French, Chemin. Cluvert 
or Coridor. A Space of Ground Jevel 
with the Field upon the Edge of the 
Ditch, three or four Fathom wide, and 
cover d with a Parapet or Breſt-work 
running al round the Moat; and ping 
gently. towards the Ca ampaign. It haz 
alſo a Foot- bank. One of rhe. greateſt 
Difficulties in a Siege, is to make a Lodg- 
ment on the Covert- way, becauſe gene. 
rall Mid the Beſieged pallifade it along the 

Middle, and undermine it on all Sides. 
4 . 4.5 144% This 


zody 
gere- 
Van, 
or 
Corp: 
Rear. 


attle 


* 
Vert, 


Teve! 
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This is commonly call'd the Connterſearp, 
becauſe it is on the Edge of it. 

Counter. Approaches. Lines or Trenches 
carried on by the Beſieged, when they 
come out to attack the Lines of the Be- 
fegers in Form. | ; 

Counter- Battery. A Battery that plays 
upon another. 
Connter-Guard, In French, Contre-gavde, 
or Envelope. A ſmall Rampart with a Pa- 
rapet and Ditch to cover ſome part of 
the Body of the Place. There are Coun» 
ter- Guards of ſeveral Shapes, and diffe- 
rently ſituated. Thoſe rais'd before the 
Point of a Baſtion, conſiſt of Two Faces, 
making an Angle Sailkant, and parallel to 
the Faces of the Baſtion, Thoſe which 
cover one of the Faces of the Baſtion, 
are ſhap'd like a Demi-Baſtion, with a 
Parapet upon the Face and Capital, bur 
none on the Flank, which muſt be open, 
and expos'd to the Fire of the Place. This 
Name of Counter-Guard, is not much in 
Uſe at preſent among Engineers, who 
call it an Envelope, Count Pagan calls 
that Work about any Place beyond the 
great Ditch, the Counter-Guard, or Great 
Connterſcarp, But there is no Place forti- 
fed according to his Method, becauſe 
of the exceſſive Charge it requires. Vide 

Envelope. | 

Counter-Line. Vide Contravaletion. 

Countermarch, When the Files coun- 
termarch, it changes the Face or Front of 
the Battalion; and when Ranks counter- 


march, 


cou 


march, it is exchanging the Wings of 
the Battalion. The Files countermarch 
to bring thoſe that are in the Front to 
the Rear, which is proper when a Batta- 
hon is charg'd in the Rear, and the Com- 
mander would have the File-Leaders, 
who are generally choſen Men, take the 
Place of the Bringers up. The Ranks 
countermarch, when it is requir'd that 
one Wing of the Battalion ſhould ex- 
change its Ground with the other. | 
_ :Counmtermine, A Well, or Hole, ſunk 
into the Ground, from which a Gallery 
or Branch runs out under Ground, to 
ſeek out the Enemies Mine, and diſap- 
point it. ow | | 
Counterſcarp, is properly the Talus, or 
Slope of the Ditch, on the farther ſide 
from the Place, and facing it. But by 
this Name is commonly meant the Covert- 
way and Glacis, and in this Senſe it is ſaid 
the Enemy attack'd the Counterſcarp , 
oy lodg'd themſelves on the Counter- 
Icar p. 
. Ditch of the Counterſcarp. 
Vide Avant Fof:. | 
Counter-Trexches ; Are Trenches caſt up 
againſt the Beſiegers, and conſequently 
have their Parapet towards them, and are 
enfiladed from ſeveral Parts of the Place, 
to hinder the Enemy from making uſe of 2p 
them when they are Maſters of them. But Ip. 
Care muſt be taken that they be not enfi- IH 
laded, nor commanded by any Eminence 
poſleſs'd by the Enemy. 


Croats. 


* N T. 


Croats, properly the People of Croatia : 


darmes. Theſe Croats are commanded up- 


a. little advanc'd before the other Squa- 
drons, upon the Line with the Dra- 
goons. 4 


up of a large Gorge, and two Sides ter- 
minating towards the Campaign in two 
Demi-Baſtions, each of which is join'd 


that is at the Head of the Work. Crown- 
Works are made to cover ſome large Spot 
of Ground, to ſecure ſome riſing Ground, 
or to defend the Head of a Camp that is 
intrench'd, | 

Crows- Feet , Caultrops, or Chauſſetrapes. 
Fouf. pointed Irons ſo made, that what 
Way ſoever they fall, one Point is up, 


Ones to ſtrew on Bridges or Planks, the 


mode the Cavalry, that they may. not 
approach without great Difficulty, the 


Point that ſticks up running into the 
Horſes Feet, 


ſquare. 


4 TOP Cabicat. 


But in France there is a Regiment fo. 
call'd, becauſe at firſt they were of 
that Nation, tho' now they are all French, 
as are thoſe they ſtill call the Scorch. Gen- 


on all deſperate Service; and therefore 
in a Battle they are poſted on the Wings, 


Crown-Work ; in French, Ouvrage | 4 
Courome: An Outwork that takes up 
more Ground than any other. It is made 


by a particular Curtin to a whole Baſtion 


being 2, 3, or 4 Inches long; the ſhore. 


longer on the Earth. Both to incom- 


A Cube, is a ſolid Body, every way | 


CEV. . 

*Cubical, The Body that is fo ſolid 
and ſquare as a cubical Foot, that is, a 
Foot ſquare every way of any Sub- 
Manesse. © IE 

Cuiraſſiers. Horſe that wear Armour. 

*Culverin, of the leaſt Size. A Gun five 
Inches Diameter in the Bore, 4000 Pounds 
Weight, takes a Charge of 10 Pounds of 
Powder, and carries a Ball 4 Inches and 
-6 Eights Diameter, and 15 Pounds Weight, 
and Random-ſhot 80 Paces. | 

Culverin Ordinary; Is 5 Inches 2 Eights 
Diameter in the Bore, 4500 Pounds 
Weight, takes 11 Pounds 6 Ounces 
Charge of Powder, and carries a Ball five 
Inches Diameter, and 17 Pounds 5 Oun- 
ces Weight. 

culverin, of the largeſt Size; Is 5 In- 
ches 4 Eights Diameter in the Bore, 4800 
Pounds Weight, takes a Charge of 12 
Pounds 8 Ounces of Powder, and car- 
Ties a Shot 5 Inches and 2 Eights Dia- 
meter, and 20 Pounds Weight. 

Curtin. That Part of the Wall, or 
Rampart, that lies between two Baſtions. 
Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their Attacks 
againſt it, becauſe it is the beſt flank'd 
of any Part. 

Cuttings off. Vide Retrenchments, 

F Cuverte. A deeper Trench cut along Ml 
4 the middle of the dry Ditch, and gene- | 
| rally carry'd down *'till there be Water 
to fill it. This is a Ditch within the 
Ditch, and runs all the Length of it, the 
detter to keep off the Enemy. The 

| Breadth 


-*DEF mY 


Breadth of it ought to be 18 or 20 


Foot. 5 PF | oy 4 e. 
| ., Cylmatr. Concave Cylinder of a Gun, 


all the hollow Length of a Piece. + 
Charged Cylinder. The Chamber, or 
that Part which receives the Charge of 
Powder and Shot. | 12 
Vacant Cylinder. That Part of the Hol- 
low which remains empty when the Gun 


is charg d. 6 


* 
, 2 . 
* 


be ing fortify'd with ren Baſtions. - _ 
To decamp. To raiſe the Camp, to break 
up, from the Place where the Army lay 
encamp'd, and march away. E471 
Defence. Line of Defence. Vide Line. 
Defence of a Place. All thoſe Parts of a 
Fortification that flank other Parts, as- 
the Parapets, Cazemattes, or Fauſſe.Brays, 


which face and defend thoſe Poſts that 


are oppoſite to them. It is almoſt impoſ- 


fible to fix the Miner to 'the Face of a- 


Baſtion, till the Defences of the oppoſite 
Baſtion are ruin'd-;. that is, till the Para- 
pet of its Flank is beaten down , and 
the Cannon in all Parts that can fire up- 
on that Face which is attack'd are diſ- 

mounted. | 
To- be in 4. Poſture of Defence, is to be 
ready and: provided ro oppoſe an Ene- 
Ez. my. 


Beagen. A Figure that bas ten Sides, | 
and as many Angles, capable of 
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DEM 
my. As, Our Redoubt is in a good po- 
ſture of Defence; that is, the Work of 
it is finiſh d, and it can oppofe an Ene- 
thy. 55% * 2200 WREGS, og 4 
- Defile. A narrow Paſs, or Way, where 
Troops cannot march but by making a 
ſmall Front; and therefore are forc'd to 
file off, which gives the Enemy an Op- 
portunity of charging them more advan- 
tageouſly, becauſe the Rear cannot come 
up to relieve the Front. : 

Degree. Tho' this Term properly be- 
longs to Geometry, it is ſo often us'd in 
Fortification, that it will not be impro- 

r to declare it as a ſmall Part of an 

Arch of a Circle, whereof every Circle 
contains 360, which ſerve to meaſure the 
Content of the Angle. So we ſay, an 
Angle is of 20, of 50, or of 70 Deggees, 
or more. Vide Anale. FULL IS 

Demi-Baſtion. Vide Baſtion. . 

Demi. Cannon Loweſt. A Great Gun that 
carries a Ball of 3o Pounds Weight, and 
6 Inches Diameter. Its Charge of Pow- 
der 14 Pounds. It ſhoots point-blank 
156 Paces. The Weight of it 5400 
Pounds, the Length 11 Foot, the Dia- 
meter of the Bore 6 Inches 2 Eighth 
. 

Demi - Cannon Ordinary, A great Gun fix 
Inches four Eights Diameter in the Bore, 
12 Foot long, Weight 5600 lb. takes a 
Charge of 17 Pounds $ Ounces of Pow- 
der, carries a Shot fix Inches one Sixth 
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Diameter, and 32 Pounds Weight, and 


ſhoots point-blank 162 Paces. 
Demi. Cannon of the greateſt Size. A Gun 
6 Inches & 6 Eight Parts Diameter in the 


Bore, 12 Foot long, 6000 Pounds Weight ;. 


takes a Charge of 18 Pounds of Powder; 
carries a Ball 6 Inches 5 Eights Diame- 
ter, and 36 Pounds Weight. The Piece 
ſhoots point-blank 180 Paces, ; 

Demi-Culverin, of the loweſt Size. A Gun 
4 Inches 2 Eights Diameter in the Bore ; 
10 Foot long, 2000 Pounds Weight, 
takes a Charge of 6 Pounds 4 Ounces of 
Powder , carries a Ball 4 Inches Diame- 
ter, and 9 Pounds Weight, and ſhoots 
point-blank 174 Paces. 


Demi Culverin Ordinary A Gun 4 Inches 


4 Eights Diameter in the Bore, 10 Foot 
long, 2700 Pounds Weight, charg'd with 
7 Pounds 4 Ounces of Powder ; carries 
a ml 4 e two Eights n and 
10 Pounds 11 Ounces Weight. It ſhoot 
point-blank 175 N eh 1 

Demi. Culverin, elder Sort. AGun 4 Inches 
and 6 Eights Diameter in the Bore, ten 
Foot one Third in Length, 3000 Pounds 
Weight, charg'd with eight Pounds eight 
Ounces of Powder, and carries a Ball 4 
Inches 4 Eight Parts Diameter, and 12 
Pounds 11 Ounces Weight. Its“ point- 
blank Shot 198 Paces. 

Demi-Gorge. Half the Gorge or En- 
trance into the Baſtion, not taken dire&- 
ly from Angle to Angle where the Ba- 
ſtion joins to the Curtin, but from the 
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Angle of the Flank to the Center of the 
Baſtion or Angle the two Curtins would 
make, where they protracted to meet in 
the Baſtion, Vid. Gorge, as D. I. and D. M. 
. | 
Depth of a Squadron or Battalion. The 
Number of Men there is in the File, 
That of a Squadron is always three, and 
that of a Battalion generally ſix, So we 
ſay, the Battalion is drawn up fix deep, 
or five deep. | 
Deſcents into the Ditch. Trenches or 
Cuts made by way of Sappe, in the 
Ground of the Counterſcarp, under the 
Covert-way, and cover'd with Madriers, 
that is, Planks, or with Clays, that i 
| Bp large Wattles cloſe bound together, an 
1 well loaded with Earth to ſecure them“ 
1 againſt Fire. In Ditches that are full 
1 of Water, the Deſcent is made even to 
| the Superficies of the Water, and then 
the Ditch is fill d with Faggots faſt bound 
and cover'd with Earth. In dry Ditches, 
the Sappe is carried down to the Bottom, 
and they make Traverſcs in it, either to 
lodge themſelves, or ſecure the Miner, 
Deſerter, A Soldier that runs away to 
the Enemy, or that quits the Service 
without Leave, or runs from one Regi- 
ment go another. Do ſerters are puniſhed 
with Death. 2 
Detachment, A Number of Men drawn 
our of one or more greater Bodies, 
either to mount Guards, make an At- 
rack, or other, Service. Sometimes 
| A 


wget 


Sou 'E | 


ments. | 

To diſmount. The vulgar and general 
Meaning is, to Unhorſe; as, to ditmount 
Cavalry : Bur, 


To. diſmount” Cannon ; Is to throw it off 


the Carriages, or break and render them 
unfit for Service. | 
Diſpart. To diſpart a Cannon, is to 


ſet a Mark on the Muzzle-Ring to be of 


an equal Height or Level with the Baſe- 


Ring ;. ſo that a Line drawn between 


them, ſhall be parallel to the Axis of the 


Concave Cylinder, for the Gunner to 


take Aim by it at the Mark he is to ſnoot; 

for the Bore and this being parallel, the 

Aim taken by it muſt be true. 
Ditch, Vide Moat. 


Foſſe. 
Divi ons; Are the ſeveral Parcels into 


which a Battalion is divided in r 7 : 


confiſting generally of about 6 Files eac 
and led by the Eicutenants and Enſigns, 
the Captains marching in the Front and 
Rear. The Diviſions of an Army are the 
Brigades. | 


Dodecagon. A Figure that has twelve 
Sides, and as many Angles, capable of: 


being fortiff d with the ſame Number of 
Baſtions. 
Double Tenaille, Vide Tenaille. 


To Double, To put two Ranks into one, 


or two Files into one, according as the 
Word of Command expreſſes it. As, Dou 
C 5 ble 
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Ditch of the Counter ſcarp. Vide Avant- 
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D RA 
ble your Ranks, is for the ſecond, fourth, 
| and ſixth Ranks to march into the firſt, 
- third, and fifth; fo that of ſix Ranks-they 
19 make but three, leaving double the Inter- 
1 val there was between them before; which 
ph 1s not ſo when they double by half Files, 
| becauſe then three Ranks ſtand together, 
it; and the three others come up to double 
them ; that is, the firſt, ſecond, and 
third are doubled by the fourth, fifth and 
fixth, or the contrary. Double your 
Files, is for every other File to march 
into that which is next to it on the Right 
or Left, as the Word of Command di- 
rects, and then the ſix Ranks are turn'd 
into twelve, the Men ſtanding twelve 
deep, and the Diſtance between the Files 
is double what it was before. W 
Dragoons, Musketeers mounted, who 
ſerve ſometimes a Foot, and ſomtimes a 
Horſeback, being always ready upon any 
Thing that requires Expedition, as being 
able ro keep pace with the Horſe, and do 
the Service of Foot. In. Battle, or upon 
Attacks, they are commonly the Enfans 
Perdus, or Forlorn, being the firſt that 
fall on. In the Field, they encamp either 
at the Head of the Army, or on the 
Wings, to cover the others, and be the 
firſt at their Arms They have Corners 
Itke the Horſe, and Sergeants like the 
Foot, but are look'd upon as Foot. Their 
Martial Muſick, Drums and Haut- boys. 
Draw. bridge. Vide Rage. 5 
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Drein. A Trench cut to draw the 
Water out of a Moat. As ſoon as the 
Moat. is drein'd, they caſt into it Clays 
cover'd with Earth, or Bundles of Ruſhes * 
with Planks on them, to make them a 
Paſſage over the Mud. | 

Droit Attacks, Vide Attacks. 

Drum. Either the Martial Inſtrument 
itſelf us'd by Foot and Dragoons, or the 
Man that beats it, which is done after ſe- 
veral Manners, eithcr to give Notice to 
the Troops of what they are to do, or to 
demand Liberty to make ſome Propoſal 
to an Enemy. Every Regiment of Foot 
has a Drum-Major, who commands all 
the reſt, and every Company has one or 
two. To beat the General, to give No- 1 
tice to the Forces that they are to march. . 
To beat the Troop, to order the Men to 5 
repair to their Colours. To beat a March, oo 
to command them to move.. To bear 
the Tar-to, to order all to retire to their . 
Quarters. To beat the Reweille, at break 
of Day to give Leave to come out of 
Quarters. To beat a Charge, a Signal to 
fall upon the Enemy. To beat a Retreat, 
to draw off from the Enemy. To beat to 
Arms, for Soldiers that are diſpers'd to 
repair to them. To beat an Alarm, to 
give Notice of ſome ſudden Danger, that 
all may be in a Readineſs. To beat a 
Parley, or Chamade, a Signal to demand 
ſome Conference with the Enemy. When 
a Battalion is drawn up, the Drums are 
on the Flanks, and. when it AY 
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Diviſions or Sub-Diviſions, they march 
between them. | 
Duty The Exerciſe of thoſe Functions 
that belong to a Soldier, yet with this 
nice Diſtinction, That Duty is counted 
Mounting Guards, and the like, where 
there is not an Enemy directly to be in- 
gag d; for when they march to meet the 
Enemy, it is call'd going upon Service. 


Arth Bags. Vide Canvas Bags. 
Echarpe. Battery en Ecarpe. Vide Battery. 
Echaugette. Vide Gueritte. | 
Elder Battalion or Officer. The Battalion 
is counted elder than another by the Time 
ſince it was rais'd, and according to that 
ſtanding has the Poſt of Honour; and 
Officers are accounted elder than others, 
not by their Age, or the Time they have 
been Soldiers, but by the Date of their 
Commiſſion, and accordingly they are to 
take their Poſts. See more of this under 
the Word Seniority. | 
Embrazures. The Gaps or Loop-holes, 
left open in a Parapet for the Cannon to 
fire through. The uſual Diſtance berween 
the Embrazures is generally 1+ Foot, for 
the Conveniency of the Gunners, and 
that the Parapet may not be too much 
weaken'd. Every Embrazure is three Foot 
above the Platform next to the Cannon, 
and a Foot and half next the Campaign, 
to fiok.the Muzzle, and play low. Each 
of them is about 3 Foot wide within, and 
about 6 or 7 without, for the Convenien- 
cy of traverſing the Guns. Ernie 


ENS 

Eminence or Height. A Riſing Ground that 
overlooks and commands that under it. 
 Empaitement.The ſame asTalus.VideTalue. 

Enfans perdus. Men detach'd from ſe- 

veral Regiments, or otherwiſe appointed 
to give the firſt onſet in Battle, or at an 
Attack upon a Place befieg'd, ſo calld 
becauſe of the eminent Danger they are- 
expos'd to. Tn Engliſh, they are common» 
ly called, The Forlorn. | 

Enfilade. The Situation of a Poſt, 
which can diſcover and. ſcour all the 
Length of a Streight Line, which by 
that Means is rendred almoſt defenceleſs. 

To Enfile, or Enfilade the Curtin or Ram- 
part, To fweep the whole Length of it 
with the Shor. | 

Engineer, or Ing eneer: Muſt be an able, 
experienc'd and undaunted Man, who- 
knows Geometrically how to deſign on. 
Paper, and mark out on the Ground all 
Sorts of Works, either to attack or defend: 
aPlace ; and who can diſcoverthe Faulrs 
in any Fortification, mend them, and fa- 
cilitate the Attack or Defence of any 
Place. They muſt be knowing, to be able 
to carry on all Works, and undaunted, as 
being expos'd to continual Danger, either 
as Defendants, or Aſſailants. 

Enneagon. A Figure that has nine Sides 
and as many Angles, capaple of being for-. 
tify'd with the ſame Number of Baſtions. 

Enſign. The Officer that carries the Cc- 
lours among the Foor, and is the laſt Com- 
miſſion · Officer in the Company, being ſub- 

| ; ordinate: 
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ordinate to the Captain and Lieutenant. 
The Enſign's Poſt is at the Head of the 
Pikes. He is to die, rather than loſe his 
Colours. | 
Envelope. A Work of Earth raiſed fome- 
times in the Ditch of a Place, ſometimes 
beyond the Ditch, ſometimes like a plain 
Parapet, and ſometimes like a little Ram- 
part with a Parapet to it. Envelopes are ge- 
nerally made when weak Places are cover'd 
only with bare Lines, and either they can- 
not or will not ſtretch out towards the 
Campaign with Half-moons, Horn-works, 
or the like Works which require much 
Ground. The Envelopes in a Ditch, are 
ſometimes call'd Sillons, Counter-Gardes, Con- 
ferves, Lunett es. See all theſe Words. 
Epaule, or Shoulder of a Baſtion. The 
Space contained by the Angle, made by the 
Union of the Face and Flank, whence 
that Angle is called, T:e Angle of the Epaule. 
Epaulment. AWork toa Side, or ſide ways, 
made either of Earth thrown up, or Bags 
of Earth, of Gabions, or of Faſcines and 
Earth. The Epaulmemts of the Places of 
Arms for the Cavalry behind theTrenches, 
are generally. only of Faſcine and Earth. 
Epaulment, is alſo taken for a Demi. 
Baſtion. Vide Baſtion. | 
Epaulment, or Square Orillen. A Maſs 
of Earth almoſt Square, and fac'd or lin'd 
with a Wall to cover rhe Cannon of a 
Catematte... Vide Orillon. 
Eguilateral. A Figure that has all its 
Sides cqual. | 


Eſcalade, Vide Scalade, Eſcarp. 


END 
| Eſcarp. J Vide Scarp. 4 . Nn 
Eſcouade, generally is the Third Part 


of a Company of Foot, ſo divided. for 
mounting of Guards, and relieving- one 
another, Equivalent to a Brigade of 


Horſe. 5 | | 

Eſplanade. It properly ſignifies the Gla- 
cis of the Counterſcarp, but begins to be 
antiquated in that Senſe, and is now only 
taken for the empry Space between the 
Glacis of a Citadel and the firſt Houſes of 
a Town. 

Eftoile. Vide Star Redoubt. 

Etappe. An Allowance of Provifions, 
and Forage, for Soldiers in their March 
through the Kingdom to or from Win- 
ter- quarters. 5 

Etappier. One that contracts with. a 
Country ,, or Territory, for furniſhing 
Troops in their March with Proviſions 
and Forage. They are to deliver the 
Etappe to the Majors of Horſe or Foot, 
and in their Abſence ro the Quarter. 
maſters of each Troop of Horſe, or Serge- 
ants of the Company of Foot. Etappiers 
are forbid giving Soldiers their Etappe in 


Money. Sometimes the Etappiers and Of- 


ficers compound for a Sum of Money, 
and oblige the Men to make two Days 
Maich in one, which is great haraſſing 
of Men and Horſes, zd a- notorious 
Fraud. ; 18 * 

Evolutions, The Motions made by a 
Body of Men in changing their Poſture, 
or Form of Drawing up, to ee 

| tac: 
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the Ground they are on, or poſſeſs them. if © 

ſelves of another, that they may either 1 

attack the Enemy, or receive his Onſet 

more advantageouſly. The Evolutions are 

doubling of Ranks or Files , Counter. 
marches and Wheelings. 

Exerciſe. The Practice of all thoſe 
Motions, and Actions, and Management 
of Arms, a Soldier is to be perfect in, to 
be fit for Service, and make him under- 
ſtand how to Attack and Defend. 


F. 
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Te of a Baſtion. The two foremoſt 
1 Sides reaching from the Flanks to the 
Point of the Baſtion where they meet, are 
call'd the Faces, Theſe are common] 
the firſt undermin'd, becauſe they roach 
fartheſt out, and are leaſt flank'd, and 
therefore weakeſt. | 

Face of a Place, call'd alſo the Tena 
of the Place. The Interval between the 
Poinrs of two Neighbouring Baſtions, 
containing the Currin, the two Flanks, 
and the two Faces of the Baſtions that 
look upon one another. 

Face prolong d, or extended. Is that part 
of the Line of Defence Razant, which is 
terminated by the Curtin, and the Angle 
of the Epaule; that is, it is the Line of 
Defence Razant, diminiſh'd by the Face 
of the Baſtion. | 
_ Facings. To Face, is to Took towards 
fuch a Side, or to turn toit; as Face F 
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Face and whole Body that way. a 
Faggots. The French call them Paſe us. 
lans. Are Men hir'd to Muſter, by Offi 
cers whoſe Companies are not full, to 
cheat the King of ſo many Men's Pay. 
The King of France has ordered, That 
any who ſhall be found ſo to paſs in Mu- 
ſters, if diſcover d, have a Hemer. de- uri 
burnt upon their Cheek, and loſe theic 
Arms and Equipage. | 0 

Faggots are alſo the ſame as Faſcipes. 

Falcon. Vide Faucon. 

Falcoxet. Vide Famones. 

Falſe Alarm. Vide Alarm. 

Falſe Attack. Vide Attack. | 
Faxion, A Banner carry'd by a Servant 
belonging to each Brigade of Horſe and 
Foot, at the Head of the Baggage of each 
Brigade, to keep good order, and prevent 
Confuſion in the March. It is made of 
Stuff, of the Colour of the Brigadiers, or 
the Sammies Officer's Livery. It is 
a Corrupti Gonfanen, which in Haliam 
ſignifies a Banner. 

Faſcines ; Are Faggots of ſmall Wood, 
which diſtinguiſhes them from the Sax» 
cifſons, made of bigger Branches of Trees. 
Faſcines are greater or leſs, according to 
the ſeveral Uſes they are put ro. Thoſe 
that are to be pitch'd, to burn a Lodg« 
ment, Gallery, or other Work of the Ene- 
my's, are but a Foot and a half long; but 
thoſe that are for making Epaniments , or 
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the Right, or to the Left, is to turn the 
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FAU 
Chandeliers, or to raiſe Works, to fill up 


wet Ditches, muſt be between two and 


three Foot in thickneſs , and four Foot 
long; and being to be loaded with much 
Earth to make them more ſolid, and pre- 


vent their being fir'd, they are bound at 


both Ends as well as in the Middle, The 
Enemy has no way to deſtroy them, but 
by fire; to prevent which, they are ei- 
ther loaded with Earth, as. has be ſaid, 
or cover'd with raw Hides. ö 

A. Faucon, or Falcon. A (mall Cannon, 
2 Inches and 6 Eights Diameter in the 
Bore, 7 Foot long, weighing 750 Pounds, 
takes a Charge of 2 Pounds 4 Ounces of 
Powder, and carries a Ball 2 Inches and 
5 Eights Diameter, and 2 Pounds 8 Oun- 
ces Weight. Its point-blank Shot 130 
Faces. i 
A Fauconet or Falconet. A very ſmall 
Piece of Cannon, 2 Inches and 2 Eights 
Diameter in the Bore, 6 Foot long, 
weighing 40e Weight, ta Charge of 
one Pound 4 Ounces of WMwder, and 
carries a Bullet 2 Inches and r Eight Di- 
amerer, and 1 Pound 5 Ounces Weight. 
Its point-blank Shot go Paces. | 

Fauſſe-Braye, Chemin des Rondes, Baſſe En. 


ceinte, or Lower Encloſure ; Is a ſpace about 


the breadth of 2 or 3 Fathoms round the 
Foot of the Rampart, on the outſide, de- 


fended by a Parapet, which parts it from 


the Berme or Foreland, and the Edge of the 
Ditch. The Deſign of the Fauſſe-Braye; is 
to defend the Mt, but they are . 

a where 
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where Ramparts are fac'd or lin'd with 
Wall, becauſe of the Rubbiſh the Cannon 


beats down into them. Therefore moſt 
Engineers will have none before the Fa- 
ces of the Baſtions, where the Breach is 
commonly made, becauſe the Ruins fal- 
ling, the Fauſſe-Braye make the Aſcent to 


the Breach the eaſier, and what flies from 


the Faces, kills the Soldiers that are to 


defend them. | 


Fichant. \ Vide Line of Defence Fichant-/ 
Held. Officer. Vide Officer. 

File. The ſtrait Line Soldiers make 
that ſtand one before another, which is 
the Depth of the Batallion or Squadron, 
and thus diſtinguiſh'd from the Rank, 
where the Men ſtand Side by Side, and 
make the Length of the Battalion or Squa- 
dron. Among the Foot, the Files are ſix 
deep; among the Horſe, but three. The 
Files muſt be ſtrait, and parallel to one 
another. To double Files, is to put two 
Files into one, which makes the Depth of 
the Battalion double what it was, not in 
ſpace of Ground, but in number of Men, 
and alſo doubles the Intervals between 
the Files, making the Ranks look thin. 
The Men in a File are diſtinguiſh'd by 
the ſeveral Names of File-leaders, Half- 
files, and Bringers up. If a Batralion be 
drawn up Eight deep, there may be Quar- 
ter-files ; but this is not uſual. 

File-Leaders., The Men that compoſe 
the Front, or firſt Rank of a Battalion, be- 
ing the firſt of every File. i 


FIR 


To File of, To fall off from marching 
in a ſpacious Front, and march in Length 
by Files. When a Regiment is marching 
in full Front, and comes to a narrow 
Paſs, it may march off by Diviſions, or 
Subdiviſions, or file off from the Right 
or Left, or as the Ground requires. 

Sire. To Fire: To diſcharge Fire-Arms. 

Fre- Arms. Under this Name are com- 
prehended all ſorts of Arms tliat are 
Charg'd with Powder and Ball; as Can- 
non, Muskets, Carabines, Piſtols, Blun- 
derbuſſes, Go. | 

Running-Fire, When Men drawn up 
for that purpoſe fire one after another, 'fo 
that it-runs the whole Length of the Line, 
or round a Town, or the like, which is us'd 
upon publick Occaſions of Rejoycing. 
Hre- Ball. Is made of ground Powder, 
Salt-petre, Brimſtone, Camphile and Bo- 
race, all ſprinkled with Oil, and mould- 
ed into a Maſs, with Mutton-Suet, or- 
dinary Pitch and Greek Pitch, and made 
as big as an ordinary Granado. This is 
wrapp'd up in Tow, with a Sheet of ſtrong 
Paper over it. To fire it, they make a Hole 
into it with a Bodkin, into which they 
i ſome Priming that will burn flow. 

his they caſt into any Works they 
would diſcover in the Night-time. 

Hre. Lock; Is a Piece that is fir d with 
the Flint that is faſt'ned to the Cock, 
whereas formerly Match- locks were more 
in uſe, fixing a Match to the Cock. 


Fre- 


rg» 


FLA 
Nre-Maſter. A Perſon that makes the 
Fuzes for Bombs and Granadoes, and 


other Fire-works. 
Flank. That part of the Baſtion which 


reaches from the Curtin to the Face, and 


defends the oppoſite Face, the Flank, and 
the Curtin. | 

Oblique, or, Second Flank. That part of 
the Curtin that can ſee to ſcour the 
Face of the oppoſite Baſtion, and is the 
Diſtance between the Lines Razant and 
Fichant. | | FLO 

Low or cover'd Flank, or Flank retire, 
The Platform of the Cazemetre, which 
lies hid in the Baſtion. 0 

Flank prolong d, or extended; Is the 
ſtretching out of the Flank from the An- 
gle of the Epaule to the exterior Side, 
when the Angle of the Flank is a righr 


Angle: a 
anks of 4 Battalion, or Army. The 


Sides of them, 

To Flank: To diſcover and fire upon 
the Side. Any Fortification which has 
no Defence but right forwards, is faulty, 
and to make it compleat, one Part ought 
to flank the other. The Curtin is al- 
ways the ſtrongeſt part of any fortify'd 
Place, becauſe it is flank'd by the two 
Flanks at the Ends of it. 

Flank'd Angle. The Angle form'd by 
the two Faces of the Baſtion ; the Point 
of the Baſtion. 


Flack. A Thing generally made of 


Horn to carry Powder in, with the 
Mea» 
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Meaſure of the Charge of the Picce on 
the Top of it. RR hs 
Flying- Army, or Flying-Campy Vide Cany. 

Hying- Bridge Vide Bridge. 5 

Foot :. So abſolutely taken, ſignifies all 

thoſe Bodies of Men that ſerve a- foot. 
For: Is a meaſure divided into twelve 
Inches, being the 6th part of a Fathom, 
the 5th of a Geometrical. Pace, and us'd 
in Fortification. | | 
To be on the ſame Foot with another ; 
is to be under the ſame Circumſtances in 

point of Service. 8 
To gain or loſe Ground, Foot by Foot; 
is to do it regularly and reſolutely, de- 
fending every Thing to the utmoſt, or 

forcing it by dint of Art and Labour. 

Footbank, Foot ſtep, or Banquette. A Step 
rais'd with Earth under the Parapet, to lift 
the Men to fire over it, about a Foot and 
a half high, and three Foot wide. They 
uſually make two or three of them under 
the Parapets of little Forts and Redoubts. 
Freland, Barm, Berm or Lizier, Relais, 
Retraite, and Pas de Souris. A (mall Space 
of Ground between the Wall of a Place 
and the Moat, which the beſt Fortifica- 
tions have not, becauſe it is advantageous 
for the Enemy to come over the Moar, 
and get Footing, and therefore this is 
only left, where there is not enough to 
defray the Expence of Stone to face the 
Foot of the Wall, in place whereof this 
helps to ſupport it, and is generally from 
3 to 8 or 10 Foot wide. So ſays Sir J- 
N was, 
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na Moore 3 but the French ſay, | this Space 


is left to receive what the Enemy batters 
down from the Parapet , that it may not 
fill the Ditch. For the more Security, 
this Foreland is generally paliſaded. 
The. Forlorn. Vide Enfans Peri. 
Forrage , Hay, Straw , and Oats, for 
the Subſiſtence of Horſes. A Ration of 
Forrage, is the Day's Allowance for a 
Horſe, which is 20 Pounds of Hay, 10 
Pounds of Straw, and for want of Straw, 
25:Pounds of Hp. 
Fort, A Work intrench'd on all Sides, 


deſign'd to ſecure ſome high Ground, or 


the Paſs of a River, to make good any 
Spot of Ground, to fortify the Lines of 
a Siege, and for many other Uſes. There 
are Forts of ſeveral Shapes and Sizes, ac- 


cording as the Ground requires. Some 


have Whole-Baſtions, others Demi-Ba- 


ſtions: Some are Square, others Penta» 


- Firtification. The Art of fortifying a 


Place, ſo that every Part may diſcover 
the Enemy in Front and Flank, and op- 
poſe the Depth of the Ditch, and the 
Height and Thickneſs of the Rampart a- 
gainſt him ; that ſo a ſmall Body of Men 
within that Encloſure may advantageouſly 
oppoſe a great Army. This ſame Word 
is alſo us'd, to ſignify all the Works that 
cover or defend a ſtrong Place. 

Regular Fortification ; is that which is 
made upon a Regular Polygon, whoſe 
Sidgg do not exceed a Mugsket-ſhot , and 

which 
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OR 
which has all its Angles and Lines equal 
to one another, that is, has an equal Force 
on all Sides. | | 
. Irregular Fort ißcat ion 3 is that which i; 
made on an irregular Polygon, which has 
not equal Sides nor Angles, that is, has 
not equal Force on all Sides. It is alſo 
that which is made on a Regular Poly. 
on, when each Side of it is above a 
usket-ſhot in Length. 

Ofenſive- Nytiſcat ion. Teaches a Gene- 
ral how to take all Advantages for his 
Troops, the manner of Incamping, and 
of beſieging and taking of Troops. 
Defenſive  Fortification. Shews a Gover- 
nour how to make the beſt of the Garri- 
ſon committed to his Care, and to pro- 
vide all Things neceſſary for its Defence. 
Natural Fortification, conſiſts in the na 
tural Difficulty of Acceſs to any Place 
caus'd by Waters, Moraſſes, craggy or 
ſteep Aſcents, or the like ; and teaches an 
Engineer how to make the moſt of them, 
Artificial Fortification ; is what an Engi- 
neer thinks fit to add in Works, as Ram- 
parts, Trenches, Baſtions, Ravelins, Half. 
Moons, c. to ſupply the Defe&s of Na- 
ture, and ſecure a Place againſt an Enemy. 
Ancient Fortification, conſiſts only in Pla. 
ces furrounded with Walls and Towers 
on them at Diſtances. 
Modern Fortification, is improv'd beyond 
the Ancient, with the Addition of all 
thoſe ſeveral Works mention'd through 
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| wide, and ten 
or twelve in Depth, charg'd with Barrels 

| | and prepar'd under x 
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the Powder may find the more Paſſages. 


Sometimes this Chamber is 5 or 6 Foot 


every way, being exactly Square, which 
is moſt uſual. About a, Thouſand Weight 


of Powder, either in Bags or Barrels, is 


the common Charge of one of theſe 


Chambers; but it is at the Diſcretion of 


thę Engineer to add or diminiſh this Pro- 


pqxtion, according to the Bulk or Na- 


ture of the Soil he is to blow up, whe- 
ther looſe Earth, ar Rock. For ſome- 


times they make four or five Chambers 

under one Work, each of which has not 

above an Hundred Weight of Powder. 
Fonrneau Superficial. Vide Caiſſen. 


 *Fraiſes, Stakes about ſix or ſeven Foot 
long, whereof about One third Part is 
drove into the Wall of a. fortify'd Place, 
a little below: the Cordon of the Wall, and 
in {ſuch Places as are not fac'd or lin'd 


with Wall, they are planted on the Out- 


ſide of the Rampart, about the Foot of 
the Parapet. They are always ſtuck in 
Noaping a little, that is, not quite Paral- 
lel ro the Level of the Plain, bur rhe 
Points hanging down a little, that Men 
may not ſtand on them. They ſerve to 
prevent Scalades and Deſertion. 

To Fraize a Battalion; is ſo to line it 


every way with Pikes, that it may ſtand 


the Shock of a Body of Horſe. 
Front, The foremoſt Rank of a Batt 
lion, Squadron, or other Body of Men. 
To Front every way, is when the Men 
are fac'd to all Sides. — 238 
"6A e 
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GAL 
be Front of a Place, which is alſo called 
the Tenaille; and the Face of a Place; is 
that Part that is contain'd berwixt the 
Points of any two neighbouring Baſtions, 
that is, the Curtin, Tg two Fiapks, and 
| "the two Faces of the Baſtions that face 
i one another, * 5 Ane 
| A Fuze, A Pipe full of Wild. fire put 
into the Touch- hole of a Bomb, Grana- 
do, or the like, to fire it. 
 Buziterrs, Poot-Seldiers arin'd with 
| Firelocks, which are generally "flung. 
There is a Regiment of Fuxileers for the 
Guard of the Sway. FI 


Abions, or Canon. Baskets. Great 
Baskets 5 or 6 Foot high, and a- 
bout four Foot Diameter, as well at the 
Bottom as the Top. Theſe are fill'd with 
Earth, and ſerve ro cover Men againſt the 
Enemies Fire, either as Merlons on Bat- 
teries ; planting Guns between them, or 
to make Lodgments upon any Poſts, or 
elle to ſerve as Nan to the Approach- 
es, when the Attatk is catry'd on along 
a Stony or Rocky Way, Tube up 
Galery. A Paſſige made acroſs the 
Dirch of a Town beſieg'd, with Timbers 
faſten'd on the Ground and plank'd over, 
the Planks all loaded with Earth to ſecure 
the Miners from the Enemies Fire, and 
the Galery itſelf ſecur'd againſt Fire 'by 
the Earth on it. The Word Galery is al- 
ſo us'd for the Branch of a Mine, that is, 
a narrow Paſſage under Ground, leading 
D 3 to 
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; to the Mine that is carry'd on under any 
Work deſign'd to be blown up. We 


drove the Enemy from our Galery with 
Hand-Granadoes. The Beſieg'd and Be- 


ſiegers carry'd on their Galeries under 


Ground, which often met, and were de- 


ſtroy'd, or became uſeleſs. 


+, Garriſon, This Word ſignifies either 


the Place into which Forces are put into 


Winter- Quarters, or the Troops them- 


ſelves put into a fortify'd Place to defend 
it, being ſtrong Holds, as are generally 
along Frontiers. 


Gate. Made of ſtrong Planks with Icon 


Bars to oppoſe an Enemy. The Gate of 
a ſtrong Hold ought to be in the middle 
of a Curtin, that it may be well defended 


dy the Flanks and Faces. Thoſe which are 


in the Flank, weaken the moſt neceſſary 
Part of the Fortification ; and when they 
. "are in the Face, they are ſtill more preju- 


dicial to the Baſtion, which ought to be 
Sung to make Retrenchments upon occa- 
ſion. 19 25 . 
Saxon. Sods or Turfs, cut ſquare like 
large Bricks, cover'd with Graſs, and us d 
to face the Outſides of Works made of 
Earth, to keep it up, and prevent its moul- 
dring. The common Length of a Gazon is 
about a Foot, its Breadth about half a Foot, 
and the ſame Thickneſs, Traverſes made to 
Paſs a Ditch, areoftencover'd with Gazons 
laid on Planks to ſave them from Fire. 
 Gendarmes , or Men at Arms. Horſe- 
men who formerly fought in e 
125 8 4 
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Armour; now) 3 ſelect Body of "Horſe 
in France, being in all nine Independent 
Troops, not Regimented; bur com- 


manded by Ca tains-Lieutenants, | the 


King being himfelf their Captain. The 
Troops of Life-Guards, thoſe of the Mus- 


keteers, and thoſe of the Light-Horſe of 


the Queen, Dauphin, and Duke of Orle- 
am, are reckon'd as 'Gendarmes, and take 


Place as ſuch. 1 1 r 
Seneral of an Army. He that com- 


mands it in Chief; who, to be fit for ſo 
great an Employ, ought to rely more on 
his Conduct than Strength, to be well 
skill'd in the Art of attacking ſtrong Pla- 
ces, and know how to encamp ſo advan- 
tageouſly, that it may be in his Choice 
whether he will fight or not; ſo that his 
"Wiſdom may gain the Love and Affection 
of his Troops, make them confide in him, 
and be a Terror to his Enemies. There 
are alſo Lieutenant-Genarals, Major-Ge- 
nerals, Colonel- Generals, Commiſſary- 
Generals, and Quartermaſter- Generals, 
of which we ſhall fpeak under their par- 
ticular Letters. | N 
General. The Beat of Drum fo call'd, 
is the firſt which gives Notice, common- 
ly in the Morning early, for the Foot to 
be in a Readineſs to march. 
General Officers. Vide Officer. 
Gm. An Engine for lifting or raiſing 
of Great Guns. PR $a 
Tv Give Ground. To retire, to loſe the 
Poſt a Body of Men is in. * 
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.» Glack.. This Word in general ſignifies 
_ 4 very eaſy little Slope, which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the Talu. For in the Gla- 
eis, the Height is always leſs than the 
Bale of the Slope; but in the Talw the 
Height is equal to, or more than the Bafe 
of the Slope. The Name of Glacis is par- 
ticularly apply'd to the Slope of the Para- 
pet of the Covert. way, which falls off even 
with the Level of the Field. This Glaei⸗ 
is alſo call'd £ſplanade; but this Word in 
this Senſe grows out of Date. When the 
Trenches are brought within 20 Paces of 
the Glacis, there is no approaching nearer 
the Covert · way but by Sappe, to proceed 
according to the Rules of Art, unleſs 
they reſolve to carry the Counterſcarp by 


o 42 7 
Sorge. The Entrance that leads into the 
Body of a Work, as 1. M. Fig. 1: All Gor- 
ges muſt be plain without any Parapet, leſt 
when the Beſiegers have poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of the Work, that Parapet ſhould 
cover them from the Fire of the Place; 
but the Gorges are Paliſado'd to prevent 
Surprize, and during the Siege they ge- 
nerally.. make little Mines; Coffers, and 
' Fourneaux under them to blow up the E- 
nemies before they can lodge themſelves. 
2 ſeveral Gorges are diſtinguiſh'd as fol- 
OWS: N 5 8 | 
_ The Gorge of a Baſtion. It is form'd by 
two Lines, drawn both ways from the 


Angle of the Polygen to the Angles of the 


Curtin or Flank. 
| ” The 
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ne Gorge of a Plat Baſtion; Is fight 
Line reaching between be two Flanks.* 
The Gorge of 4 Half. Moon, or Ravelin'; 15 
the Space betwern the two Euds of their 
Faces next tht Plae. 
The. Gorge ef ot her Out works; is the in- 
terval betwixt their Sides next the Ditek. 
Governor of @ Garriſon.” A conſiderable 
Officer repreſenting the King's Perſon, 
whoſe Authority extends not only over 
the Iahabitents and Garriſon, but over 
all Troops that may be there in Winter» 
Quarters, or Quarters of Refteſnment. 
Granadzers. Soldiers arm'd with a good 
Sword, a Hatchet, 2 Fite- lock flung, and 
a Pouch full of Hand Granadoes. Every 
Battalion of Foot, of late Years, has ge“ 
nerally a Company of Granadeers belong- 
ing to it, or elſe four or five Granadeers 
belong to each Company of the Battalion, 
and upon occaſion form 'a Company of 
themſelves. There are Horſe and Foot 
Granadeers, and they have often been 
found very ſerviceable. ö 
Granadoes: Are ſmall Shells, concave 
Globes, or hallow Balls, ſome made of 
Iron, ſome of Tin, others of Wood, and 
even of Paſtboard; but moſt — 
of Iron, becauſe the Splinrers of it do 
moſt Execution. This Globe br Hollow 
is AlPd with fine Powder, and into the 
Touch- hole cf it is ſtuck a Fuze of Pows. 
der, beaten and temper'd with -Charcoal2 
Daft, that it may no flaſh, but burn 
gently till it eomes to the Charge. Theſe 
| | D 5 are 


S UA 
av: maven: by hand 1nto Places where 
n ſtand thick, and -particularly into 
Trenches and Lodgments the Enemy 
makes, and are ot good ule. 
Great Guns, Vide Cannon. n 
_.. Guard. The Duty 2 by a Bo- 
dy of Men with Watchfulneſs, to ſecure 
all againſt the Attempts and Surprizes of 
an Enemy. To be upon Guard; To Mount 
the Guard; To Relieve the Guard; The 
Officer of the Guard; The Sergeant of the 
Guard. In time of Danger all Guards are 
drawn by Lot to prevent any treacherous 
Officers having the Opportunity of be- 
traying a Poſt to the Enemy. Troops in Gar- 
riſon generally mount the Guard ever 
third Night, and have two Nights to reſt, 
.. The Main Guard. In Garriſon, is that to 
which all eſs Guards are ſubordinate, the 
.commandiug Officer keeping it-with the 
greater Number of Men. In the Field, it 
is a Conſiderable Body of Horſe detach'd 
to the Head of the Camp, to ſecure the 
Army by keeping a Watchful Eye upon 
all the Avenues that lead to it. 
Aavanc d Guard A Party of 15 or 20 
Horſe, commanded by a Lieutenant, be- 
r within Sight of the Main Guard, 
or the greater Security of the Camp. 
Suards du Corps, or Life- Guards. The 
Troops of, Horſe-Guards maintain'd for 
the Security of the King's Perſon, which 
take Place of all other Troops of Horſe. 
Regiments of guards. Regiments of Foot 
doing Duty whereſoever the King's 125 
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ſon is, for his Defence, with Precedenee 


before all other Regiments of Foot. 
Picket, or Piquet-Guardly, Small Guards 

commanded by Lieutenants or Enſigns at 

the Head of every Regiment, as the 


lieencamp'd, to be always in Readineſs 


againſt all Surprizes. 

Gueritte. A Sentinel's Box, being like 
a little Tower made either of Stone, Brick 
or Wood, to preſerve the Sentinel from 
the Weather. Some call them Echaugetres. 
They are generally plac'd on the Points 


of Baſtions, and Angles of the Epaul, and 


ſomerimes in the middle of a Curtin, and 
are to hang a little over the Wall, that 
the Sentinel may took down to the Foot 
of the Ramparts. 

Guidon, An Officer to carry the Stan- 
dard in the Troops of Guards. The ſame 
oY is alſo taken for the Standard it 

Guns. | Vide Cams. 


Alf: Files, The three foremoſt Men 

in the Field, when a Battalion is 
drawn up, are call'd the Front Holf: Files, 
and the three hindmoſt Men the Rear 
A ** 

Half Moen. An Out-work conſiſting of 
two Faces, which makes an Angle Saillant, 
the Gorge wherecf bends in like a Bow 
or Creſcent, and is ever us'd to cover the 
Point of a Baſtion, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from Ravelins, always plac'd before 
the Curtin, but they are dete 


ing 


Five, as be- 
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ing ill flank' d. At preſent only Engineers | 
aiftinguiſh between Ravelin and Half- 
Mens; for the Soldiers and other Perſons | 
call them all indifferently Half. Moons, tho! 
improperly,” Jet Cuſtom, prevails, eſpeci- | 
ally becauſe the Difference is rather in the | 
Situation, than in the Thing it ſelf. Vide | 
"To Halt ; Is to diſcontinue the March of | 
Troops, to ſtand ſtil, ro ſtop in order to 
reſt, or on any other Account whatſoever ; | 
and fo the Word of Command for Men to q 
ſtop, when they are marching, is Halt. 11 
Hay; Is a ſtraight Rank of Men drawn 
up 7 in a Line, | 


— — —— — — 


Head of the Camp. The Ground before 
the Camp, where the Biovac, or on which 
the Army draws oujt ” In 
| Head of a Work. The Front of it next | 0 
1 the Enemy, and fartheſt from the Body | 
0 e eee Vu ar 
1 Hedges. To Line Hedges. Vide Line. bz 
Height. Vide Eminence. | b 
N Hendecagon A Figure that has 11 Sides, te 
| and as many Angles, capable of being for- 
rify'd with the like Number of Baſtions. ſe 
Heptagen. A Figure that has 7, Sides and of 
Angles,cach capable of a Regular Baſtion. H 
. Herifſon> A Barrier made of only one 
Piece of Wood ſtuck thick, with abun- ani 
dance of Iron Spikes, born up and equal- | 
ly ballanc'd in the Middle on a Stake, a- clo 
bout which it turns, to open ot ſhut the of 
Paſſage in the Nature of a Turn- ſtile. elf 
Her ſe. Vide Portcullis. | 4 ; | 4 4 "% fo? Gay 


H OR . 
 Herſe ; Is alſo'a Harrow, the 'Biſieg'd, 
| for want of Chevaux de Frize, lay in the 
| Way, or on Breaches with the Points up, 
to hinder the March of Hotſe and Foot. 
| . Herfidon. A Plank 10 or 12 Foot long, 
ſtuck full of Nails with the Points up, for 
the ſame Uſe as the Herſe. ant 
Hexagon. A Figure that has fix equal 
Sides, and as many Angles, each capable 
of a Regular Baſtion. © Fo OS 
Hogſbeads, fill'd with Earth. They ſerve 
to make Parapets to cover the Men, in- 
ſtead of Gabions and Earth. Bag. 
Hollow Square. Vide Sgaare. 
Hony-Comb in Cannon. Flaus in the Metal, 
2 Fault in Caſting, & dangerous in Firing. 
Horizontal Superſicies. The plain Field 
lying upon a Level, without any riſing 
or falling. II OS $9 ors 
Horn. work; In French, Ouvraze a Corme; Is 
an Qutwork, the Head whereof is fortify d | 
by two Demi-Baftions, or Epaulments, join'd' 
by a Curtin, and clos'd by Parallel Sides, 
terminating at the Gorge of the Work. 
Horſe, is taken for that Body of Men that 
ſerves a Horſe- back: So we ſay, a Body 
of Horſe ; the Horſe fonght well; the 
Horſe march. It is the ſame as Cavalry. * 
Horſe de Frize, Vide Ohevans de Frixe, 
Horſe-ſhove. A Round or Oval Work, en- 
clos'd with a Parapet, rais'd in the Moat 
of a Marſhy Place, or in low Grounds, or 
elſe to cover a Gate, and keep a Corps de 
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Garde to prevent Surprizcs. 
* Hoſpital 3 
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' Hoſpital ; Is a Place appointed for the 
o ies Wounded Men, who have there 


- a Number of Phyſicians, Surgeons and 
| Servants, to attend and cure them. 


Hut. The ſ. N Vide Barack. 

Chnography. Vide Pla. 

I Tneamp, To pitch the Tents, or 
build Hurs, on a Spot of Ground choſen 
for the Purpoſe, which is lodging an Ar- 
my in the Ficld. 

Incampment. The Lodging of an Army 
in the Field, according to its ſeveral Quar- 
ters, which are to lie conveniently for 
Water, Wood, and Forage; to be well 
poſted to intrench, or at leaſt have the 
Advantage of Ground, and ſo ſituated, 
that they may all face outwards. At a 
Siege, the Place muſt be on their Backs, and 
the Foot are to cover the Horſe, becauſe 
they can be ſooneſt at their Arms. If the 


Enemy be near, the Cannon muſt be plant- 


ed on the Side next him; and if the Camp 
be to march, the Cannon muſt be poſted 
to face the Road they are to march. 
Indented. Line. Running in and out like 
the Teeth of a Saw, often us'd upon the 
Bank of a Counterſcarp, upon a River, or 
Seaſide, and upon the Main Land, the 
eſign that one Part may flank another. 
Independent. Company, or Troop. Vide 
Company and Troop. N . 
Infantry. The whole Body of Foot Sol- 
diers, whether Independent Companies, 


or Regimented. The Regiments of Foot 


Guards 


INV 
Guards take Place of all others, the reſt 
have Precedence according to Seniority. 
This Precedence is for the eldeſt Regi- 
ment to march in the Front, the next in 
the Rear, and ſo on with the reſt. The 
eldeſt to incamp on the Right, the next 
on the Left, and ſo the reſt in Courſe. 
The Officers of Foot command thoſe of 
Horſe in Garriſon, but are commanded. 
by them in the Field. : 
Ingeneer, Vide Engineer. | 
Do Inſult, or To. Afſaulsr. Is to attack a 
Poſt by open Force, coming on without 
any Shelter to fall to Handy- ſtrokes, with- 
out making uſe of Trenches, Sappe, or o- 
ther Forms of Art, to gain Ground Foot 
by Foot. The Counterſcarp is generally 
inſulted or aſſaulted, to prevent the Ene- 
mies having Time to ſpring the Fourneaux- . 
or Fugaſſes they have prepar d. In theſe At- H 
| tacks, the Granadeers commonly march 
at the Head of the other Troops, and nl 
there muſt be Pioneers ready to make a 
Lodgment to ſecure the Poſt gain d. 
Intrench d. Any Poſt fortify'd with an S 
Intrenchment. i 
-  Intrenchment. Any Work that fortiſies a 
Poſt againſt the Enemies Attacks. It is ge- 
nerally taken for a Dith or Trench, with 
a Parapæt. Intrenchments are alſo made 
of Faſcines or Faggots, with Earth thrown 
over them, of Gabions, Hogſheads,or Bags 
fill'd with Earth, that cover the Men 
from the Enemies Firmmee. 
Invalid. A Soldier that has been 
maim'd in the Wars. To 
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1 Inveſt « Place. Is to ſecure all the A- 


venues, and diſtribute the Troops in the 
principal Poſts, till the Arcillery ; and 
the reſt of rhe Army, come up. 

"Miele. Vide Triangle.” ee 4 


235 L | | 
Alle for a Gun. A long Staff with' a 
Plate at the End of ir, bow'd half 
round to put the Charge into the Piece. 
Lane, To make a Lane. To draw up 
Men in two Ranks facing one another, as 
on the Sides of a Street, or the like, for 


} 


any great Perſon to paſs through, or ſome- 


times for a Soldier to run the Gauntlet. 

Lanſpeſade. An Inferior Officer, ſub- 
ordinate to the Corporal, to aſſiſt him in 
his Duty, and ſupply his Place in Abſence, 
In trance he has ſome Allowance extraor- 
dinary, but not in England. He is gene- 
rally exempt from common Duty, except 
Rounds and Sentinels Pera. The erue 
Name is Auſpeſade, but the L is added from 
the French Article Le. 

Lieutenant-General. A Great Comman- 
der, next in Place to the General of an 
Army, who in Battle commands one of 
the Lines or Wings ; a Detachment when 
they march, or flying Camp; a Quar- 
ter at Siege, and one of the Attacks when 
it is his Day of Duty. 

Lieutenant. General of the Artillery. The 
next to the Generabof the Artillery, who 
in his Abſence has rhe whole e of 


al that belongs to it. 
Lien. 


„ * * * * 
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Lieutenant du Rey. The Deputy. Gover- 
nor of all ſtrong Towns in Franc, wo 
is a Check upon the Governor, and com- 
mands in his Abſence; oo 
Lieutenant- Colonel of Horſe, Foot, or 
Dragoons. The next in Poſt to the Co- 
lonel, and commands in his Abſence. 
The French Mve no Lieutenant-Colonels 
of: Herſss , nne 
._ Liewtensnt:of Horſe, Foot, or Dragoons. 
The Officer of every Troop or Company 
mext in Poſt to the Captain, and who 
commands in his Abſence. The Spaniards 
have no Lieutenants. of Fot. 
Lieutenant Reform d. Vide Reform dl. 
Lieutenant en Secord. Vide Second. 
Life. Guard. Vide Guards de Corps. 
Light. Horſe. This Name is given to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Men at Arms 
formerly uſed, who were all in Armour, 
as how the German Cuitaſſiers. In England, 
all are now called Lig ht. Horſe, except the 
Troops of Life- Guards. In France, they 
except not only the Guards ds Corps, but 
the two Troops of Musketeers a Horſe- 
back, and all the Gend arme. 
Line, in the Geometrical Senſe, ſigni- 
ſies a Length without Breadth; in the 
Art Military it is taken ſeveral Ways. 
Line; Is the drawing up of an Army 
for Battle, extending its Front as far as 
the Ground will allow, that it may not 
be flank' d. The Turkiſh Armies often 
draw up in a crooked Line or Half. Moon, 
that, being very numerous, they may = 
9% CIOLC 
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cloſe their Enemies, Chriſtian Armies 


2 draw up in three Lines; the 
rſt, call'd the Van; the ſecond, the Mam 
Boay'; and the third, the Referwe ; with a 
convenient Diſtance between them, and 
Intervals, that they may not put one ano- 
ther into Confuſion. | 
Line, in Fortification, Sears Teveral 
Significations. In drawing a Plan upon 
Paper, it is only a plain Line drawn from 


one Point to another. On the Ground, 


it is ſometimes taken for a Trench with 


a Parapet, and ſometimes for a Row of 


Gabions, or Bags full of Earth, to cover 


Men from the Enemies Fire. So wt” 


when the Trenches were carry d on wit 
in 30 Paces of the Glacis, we drew two 


Lines, one on the Right, and the other 


on the — a-Blace we rn * 
Line of Defence. A Line that repreſents 
the Flight of a Ball ; bur particularly a 
Musker Ball, from the Place where the 
Musketeer muſt ſtand, to ſcour the Face 
of the Baſtion. There are two Sorts of 
this Line; the Fiebant, and the Raa aut 
or Om. ĩ] 19 Ten”, pods 
Line of Defente fia d, or Hehant; Is a 
Line drawn from the Angle of the Cur- 
tin, to the Point of the oppoſite Baſtion, 
which is nor to exceed 800 Foot ; or, as 
the French ſay, 120 Toiſes, becauſe that is 
the Length of the Port of a Musker; and 
from that Point of the Curtin and Flank, 
the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion is to be 
detended, as M. P. Ng. 1. | * 
ne 
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Line Razant, Stringent or Flanking, or 
Second. Flank. A Line drawn from the 
Point of the Baſtion along the Face, till 
it comes to the Curtin, which ſhews how 
much of the Curtin will clear or ſcour 
the Face, as N.P. Fig. 1. | 

Line forming the Flank. A Line drawn 
from the Angle, form'd by the two.De- 
mi-Gorges of the Baſtion, to the Angle 
at the Flank, This only us'd by Dutch 
Eaggineers.: ;;* Fc 
Capital Line, A Line drawn from the 
Point of the Baſtion, to the Point where - 
the two Demi-Gorges meet. | 

Lines of Circumvallation, and Contr 
lation. Vide Circumruallation, and Contra- 
vallation. + 

Lines of Communication : Are Trenches 
that run from one Work to another, ſo that 
Men may paſs between them without be- 
ing expos'd to the Enemy; therefore the 
whole Intrenchment round any Place is 
ſometimes called a Line of Communica- 
tion, becauſe jt leads to all the Works. 
Lines of Approaches. Vide Approaches. 
Li. Vide Cena. 

To Line Hedges. To plant Musketeers 
along them under their Covert; to fire 
upon an Enemy that comes open, or to 
defend them from the Horſe. ' | 
Links of Dragoon or Granadeer Hor- 
ſes; are diſtin Reins or Thongs of Lea- 
ther, made faſt to the Horſes Bridles, 
with which Dragoons and Granadeers, 
when they diſmount, link or make — 

| | their 


Vide Counterguard, and Ene ope. 
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their Horſes one to another, that they 
may not diſperſe ; every tenth Man be- 


ing left a Horſe-back to look to them. 
"Lizier-' "Vide TTT OD &- 
Lock of a Gun; is all that Part which 


belongs to the firing of it, and contains 


the Cock, the Pan, Go. : 
_ Lockſpit. The ſmall Cut or Trench 
made with the Spade, to mark out the 


firſt Lines of a Work that is to be made. 


Loadgment; Is a Work made upon a 
dangerous Poſt in carrying on a Siege, as 
on the Covert-way, the Outworks on a 
Breach, in a Ditch, or any other Part 


gain'd from the Beſieged, to cover the 
Men from their Fire, either by caſting 


up Earth, by Gabions or Bags full of 
Earth, Paliſades, Wookpacks, Faſcines, 


Mantelets, or any other Thing that may 
cover Soldiers in the Place they have 


gain'd, and reſolve to keep. 

Lozange. Vide Rhombus, _ 

Lunette. A ſmall Work, Counterguard, 
or Envelope, made in the Ditch before the 
Curtin! It conſiſts of two Fades, making 
an Angle inwards,” and are generally 
made in Ditches full of Water, to ſerve 
inſtead of a Fauſſe-Braye, and diſpute tlie 


Paſſage of the Ditch. The Terre: plain of 
it is rais'd but a little above the Surface of 


the Water, and is but 12 Foot broad, with 
2 Parapet 3 Fathom thick, ſb thar the 
whole Breadth of the Eunette is 5 Fathom. 


i 
Fu 


M. Madrier. 
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Aurier. A thick Plank, generally 
us d to cover the Mouth of a Pe- 
tard when it is charg'd, and apply d with 
it to the Gates, or other Places, to be torn | 
or broke up. There are allo Madriers ' 
made of longer Planks than thoſe for the 
Petards, which are cover'd with Tin, and | 
loaded with Earth to ſave them from Fire. | 
The Pioneers lay them over the Sappes, or (| 
| 
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Lodgments, where there is need of being 
cover'd over- head. Inſtead of them, they 
ſometimes uſe Class 
Main- Battle. Vide Battle. 44 2 0 
Main Guard. Vide Guard. l 
Major. There are ſeveral Sorts of Ma- i 
jors, all conſiderable Officers, and that 
ought to be Men of Experience. They 
are, a- Major-General, a Major of a Bri- 
gade, a Major of Horſe or Foot, and a 
Tawa iog 2 
Major: General. An Officer that receives 
the General's Orders, and delivers them 
out to the Majors of Brigades, with whom 
he reſolves what Troops are to mount 
Guards, to go out upon Parties, form 
Detachments, or be ſent on Convoys. 
He alſo views the Ground to incamp, 
and performs ſeveral other Duties, being 
ſubordinate to the General and Lieu- 
tenant-General, and the next Supreme 
Commanding Officer to them. 
Major ef a Brigade, either of Horſe. or 
Foot, receives Orders, and the Ward, 
” rom 
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from the Major-General, and gives them 


to the Major of each Regiment. 


Major & 4 Regiment of Horſe, Foot, or 


Dragoons; Is to convey all Orders to the 


2 to draw it up, and exerciſe it; 
to 


- 


ee it march in good Order; to look to 


its Quarters; to rally it if broken, &c. 
and is the only Officer among the Foot 


that is a Horſe- back in Time of Service, 


to be every where as Occaſion requires. 


Town-Meajor. The third Officer in Or- 


— a0cIOY He ought' to underſtand 
ortification, and has à particular Charge 


of the Guards, Rounds, Patrouilles and 


Sentinels. ; 
Manteletz. Blinds made of thick Planks 
Musket-proof, and often cover'd with 
Tin, which the Pioneers generally roul 
before them, they being fixed upon 
Wheels, to cover them from the Ene - 


mies Fire. There are double Manrelets, 


which make an Angle, and ſtand Square 
to form two Fronts, and cover the Front 
and Flank. Theſe have double Planks, 
with Earth ramm'd in between them. 
They muſt be five Foot high, and three 
in breadch. They are ſometimes: the 
thickneſs of two or three Planks, bound 
together with Iron Plates. 

A March ; Is either the moving of a 
Body of Men, or the Beat of Drum uſed 
when Soldiers are upon March. 

To Merch ; Is for a Body of Men to 
move from one Place to another. 

| Marte» 


der in a Garriſon, and next to the Depu- 
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| _ Mareſchal de Batu. It was once a di- 1 
ſtinct Command; but this Duty being 1 
only part of the Major - Generals, it is | 
now executed by him. * ; 

; Mareſchal de Camp.” A General Officer 
next in Poſt- to the Lieutenant-General, N 
; 

: 

[ 


and I find no Difference betwixt him and | if 
Maſter de Camp; Is no other than a Co- 
lone of Horſe, ſo calld in Name and 
 FTpain, where they give the Title of Co- 
lonels only to thoſe that command Regi : | 
ments of Foot and Dragoons; whereas | 
with us, they are all indifferently call'd 5 
Colonels. ee een eee 
Maſter de Camp General. The Second 
General Officer over all the Regiments of 
Light-Horſe, and next to the Colonel 
General. He has a Regiment of Horſe 
belonging to him, which takes the Se- 
cond Poſt of Honour next to the Colonel - 
General's. This in Fance, for there is 
no ſuch in the Exgliſpb Forces. 
Maſter of the Ordnance. Is a General Offi- 
cer, who has the Supreme Command of all 
the Artillery, Magazines, & Ammunition. 
Match. A ſort of Rope made on pur= 
poſe, which once lighted at the End, 
burns on gradually and regularly, without 
ever going out as long as any of it is 
left. It is us'd for firing of Match-Lock 
Muskets, and all ſorts of Great Guns. It 
is alſo laid in Mines, that are ro blow up 
ſo many Hours after, and the Time is 


regulated by the Length of Match there 
- 1s 
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is to burn before the Fire comes to the 
Powder; and by the ſame. Rule; thoſe 
thay are us 'd to it, know'how the Hours 
Pals. | vo eee. 
Match. Lock; Is a Musket that is fired 
with a Match fix d on the Cock opening 

the Pan; now much out of Uſe, Fire- 

_ being altogether. preferred before 
them. T + e ce OM 
+ Maxims in Fortifi:ation': Are certain ge- 
neral-Rules eſtabliſh'd by Engineers, and 
grounded on Reaſon and Experience, 
which being well obſerved, a Place forti- 
fy d co them will be in a good Poſture of 
Defence. The chief of them are theſe 
tharfdllow: 5 nd hon bh ting 
1. There muſt be no Part of the Fortifica- 
tien, but what is diſcovered and flank'd by 
the Beſieged. Becauſe if any Part were 
under Covert, it would be the more eaſi- 
ly attack'd, as having no Defence from 
Dee, i Dt; 

2. The Place foriify d muſt Command all 
Parts round about it : Leſt the Enemy have 
the Opportunity of concealing their De- 
ſigns, make their Approaches under Co- 
vert, or over-look'and batter the Place. 

3. The Works fartheſ removed from the 
Center of the Place muſt ever be open, and 
commanded by the neareft : That the Ene- 
my may be expoſed to the Beſieged, when 
they have made themſelves Maſters of 
any of them. N | 

4. The Flank'd Angle, or the Point tf the 

Baſtion, muſt be of 70 Degrees at leaſt; That 
25 i it 
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it may be the ſtronger to withſtand the 
Enemy's Battery. | ; 
5. The Acute Flank'd Angle, the nearer it 
is to @ Right Angle, us the better. The 
Flank'd Angle, that is, a Right Angle, is 
certainly the firmeſt againſt the Enemies 
Batteries, 
6. The ſhorteſt Faces are the beſt; Becauſe 
the long Ones are the weaker, the Enemy 
having the more Front to attack them: 
However, they muſt be at leaſt 40 or 50 
Fathom long, to be able to defend the 
Out-works. | e 
7. The Flank muſt have ſome part under 
Covert, That is, it muſt be cover'd by an 
Orillon, otherwiſe its Defences are ſoon 
ruin'd, and as ſoon as the Enemy is lodg- 
ed in the Counterſcarp, the Place muſt 
Capitulate. | | | 
8. There muſt be a perfe# Agreement be. 
tween all the Maxims of Fortifications to render 


it perfect. That is, ſuch Care muſt be 


taken, that the adhering too ſtrongly to 
one, does not prejudice another, 10 
Merlon. That part of the Parapet which 
is between two Embraznres of a Battery. 
The Length of a Merlon is generally nine 
Foot next the Guns, and ſix on the out- 
ſide. Its Height 6 Foot, and its Thick- 
neſs 18. | l & 
Military Execution. The ravaging and 


deſtroying of a Country that refuſes to 
pay Contribution. BoA -7 


E a Mine. 
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Mine. A Hole dug in a Wall, or un- 
der Ground, and carry'd on like a Paſ- 
: age or Alley, about four Foot ſquare, 
with ſeveral Turnings and Windings in 


it. At the End of them, that is, under 


the Place deſign'd tobe blown up, is the 
Chamber of the Mine. The further in 
it is carry'd, the more Danger it is in of 
- being diſappointed by the Enemy ; ſo 
that it is beſt not to carry it too far, and 
to make a. ſecond where the firſt has taken 
Effect. Vide Fourneau, Galery, and Puits 
or Wed, Caffers and Foucades. 
Minxer;, Men appointed to work in 
the Mines, being a particular Company 
.of themſclves, commanded by a Captain 
.of the Regiment of Fuzzleers, which Re- 
giment is appointed for the Service of the 
Artillery. When the Miner is at work, 
he wears a ſort of Hood, to keep the Earth, 
that falls, out of his Eyes. 9 2 
Minion Ordnance. A ſmall Gun 3 Inches 
Diameter in the Bore, 7 Foot long, weigh- 
ing about 800 Pounds; takes a Charge of 
2 Pounds 8 Ounces of Powder, and car- 
ries a Bullet 2 Inches 7 Eights Diameter, 
and 3 Pounds 4 Ounces Weight. Its Shot 
.point-blank 120 Paces, | 
Minion, of the longeſt Size ; Is 3 Inches 
2 Eights in the Bore, 8 Foot long, weighs 
1000 Pounds, Its Charge, 3 Pounds 4 
Ounces of Powder, and carries a Bul- 
let 3 Inches Diameter, and weighing 3 
Pounds 12 Ounces. Its Shot point-blank 


. 425 Paces, 
Moat, 


rng Ss 
\ Moat, Ditch or . A Depth or Trench 


cut round a Town or Fortreſs ; which 


lying under: the Fire of the Ramparts, 
muſt therefore be alſo well Flank'd. The 
Breadth and Depth of it is more or leſs 
according to the Nature of the Earth, ac- 
cording to which the Slope of the Scarp 
and Counterſcarp is alſo regulated. In 

eneral, it ought to be ſo wide, that no 
Free or Ladder can be laid over it, that 


is, from 16 to 22 Fathom, and between 


15 and 16 Foot — Wet Ditches are 
always ſhallower than the Dry, but the 
Dry are counted the beſt. Tf the Ditch 
be dry, or has but little Water, there is 
commonly another ſmall Trench cuc 
quite round along the middle of it. 
Moineau. Some give this Name to a lit- 
tle Plat-Baſtion, rais'd before a Curtin 


that is too long, and has two other Ba- 


ſtions at the Ends; which being beyond 
Musket-ſhot one of another, muſt be de- 
fended by this Plat-Baſtion. Sometimes 
it joyns'to the Curtin, and ſometimes is 
divided by a Moat. | | 
Mont-Pagnote, or Poſt of the Inwulnerable. 
An Eminence choſen out of Cannon-ſhot 
of the Place beſieg'd, where curious Per- 
{ons poſt themſelves to ſee an Artack, and 
the Manner of the Siege, out of Dan- 
ger. . 
Mortar Piece. A very ſhort Gun, with 
an extraordinary large Bore, and a cloſe 


Chamber, this to hold the Charge of 


E 2 Powder, 


MAS - 
Powder, the other to contain the Bomb 
it is to throw. Theſe Mortars are always 
mounted on low Carriages, like thoſe 
us d at Sea, the Wheels being each of one 
Piece. They are not fir'd right forward, 
like Cannon, but mounted into the Air, 
{o that the Bomb aſcending a vaſt Height; 
falls with the greater Force, and flies the 
further. Sometimes the Mortars are 
charg'd with Baskets full of Stones, which 
they throw into Towns, and do great 
Execution, becauſe falling thick, there is 
no Place of Safety from them. 

Motions of an Army. The ſeveral Mar- 
ches and Countermarches it makes, or 
changing of its Poſts, either for better 
Ground, to force an Enemy to Battle, to 
avoid it, or the like. Pod 

Mount, Vide Cavalier. 1 N 

To Mount, To mount the Guard, to go 
on that Duty. To mount a Breach, to 
run up it in an Aſſault. 

To Mount the Trenches. Vide Trenches. 

Muket. The moſt convenient and 
commoneſt Sort of Fire-Arm that is uſual 
in War. Generally two thirds of every 
Company, and conſequently of every Re- 
giment of Foot, are arm'd with them, 
and the reſt with Pikes, They are to 

carry a Ball of about an Ounce Weight, 
and all to be made to the ſame Bore, leſt 
they ſhould prove uſeleſs by not fitting 
the Bullet. The Length of the Line of 
Defence is ſettl'd by the Diſtance a one 
| ket 
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ket will carry to do Execution, which is 
counted about 240 Yards, and accord- 
ingly all the Works are proportion'd. 
" Musket Baskets. Theſe are about a Foot, 
or a Foot and a half high, 8 or 10 Inches 
Diameter at bottom, and a Foot at the 
top; ſo that being fill'd with Earth, there 
15 room to lay a Musket between them 
at bottom, being ſet on low Breaſt-works 
or Parapets, or upon ſuch as are beaten 
down. N N 

Mus keteers. The Soldiers in every Re- 
giment of Foot that are arm'd with Muſ- 
kets. In France, there are two Compa- 
nies, or rather Troops, call Mouſquetaires 
du Roy, or the King's Musketeers, com- 
pos'd all of Gentlemen excellently well 
mounted, who ſerve either a Foot or a 
Horſe. back, and ſignalize themſelves up- 
on all deſperate Occaſions, being there 
only for Preferment. The King himſelf 
is their Captain, and the Officer com- 
manding each of them is call'd Captain- 
Lieutenant ; yet each of them commands 
as Colonel bath of Horſe and Foot, and 
accordingly takes Place of all younger 
Colonels of either. They are reckon'd 
as Gendarmes, and march next to the Scotch 
Gendarmes. _ „ 

Musketomn. A ſhort Fire-Arm, with a 
very large Bore to carry ſeveral Musket 
or iſto] Bullets, proper to fire among a 
Crowd, or to keep a Paſs. It is the fame 
as a Dlucdervu, e 
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Muſter. A Review of Troops to take 
an Account of their Numbers, and the 


Condition they are in, viewing their 


Arms and Accoutrements, and according 

to the Number that appears, the Pay for 

them 1s deliver'd to their Officers. 
Muſtermaſter-General, Vide Commiſſary» 


_ General of Muff ers. 


Muſter Rolls, The Rolls or Liſts of Sol- 
diers found in each Company, Troop, and 
Regiment, by which they are paid, and 
the Strength of the Army is known. 

Muzzle ; Is the Mouth of any Piece, at 
which it is loaded and diſcharg'd. 5 

Muzzle-Ring of a Gun. That which en- 
compaſſes and ſtrengthens the Muzzle or 
Mouth: of a Cannon. I 


N. : | 
O Nail Cannon, or, as ſome call it, 
To Cloy. To drive a large Spike by 
main Force into the Touch- hole ofa Gun; 
or for want of Spikes, ſmall Elints or other 
Stones. This renders the Cannon unſer- 
viceable, either ſtopping up the Touch- 
hole, or, if the Spike be taken out, leavin 
it ſo large that it cannot be fir'd, becauſe 
it takes too much Vent there. The Re- 
medy is, to drill a new Touch-hole. The 
moſt konourable Thing the Garriſon of a 
Place beſieg'd can propeſe to it ſelf ina 
Sally, 1s to Nail up the Enemies Cannon. 
Some call it, To Cloy, as was ſaid at firſt ; 
but this is an antiquated Word. | 
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Cregon, A Figure that has eight 
Sides, and as many Angles, capa- 
ble of being fortify'd with the like num 
ber of Baſtions. | 

Officer, in general, ſignifies a Perſon + 
that has ſome Command in the Body he 
ſerves in. But more ſtrictly it is taken 
only for thoſe that have Commiſſions ; ſo 
it includes all from the General to the 
Corporal in the largeſt Senſe, and in the 
ſtricteſt from the General to the Enſign - 
or Cornet, for which Reaſon Officers are 
thus diſtinguiſn'd: 

General Officers, Thoſe that have Power 
not only over one Regiment, Troop, or 
Company; but in general, over a Body 
compos'd of ſeveral Regiments. Theſe 
are, the General, Lieutenant-General, 
Major-General, Brigadier-General, Co- 
lone), Quarter-Maſter and Adjutant-Ge- 
neral. 

Field Officers. "Thoſe that have a Power 
and Command over a whole Regiment; 
and not only aver one ſingle Troop, 
or Company ; which are, the Colonel, 
Lieutenant- Colonel, and Major: So cal. 
led, becauſe they appear moſt ar their 
Command when the Regiment draws out 
into the Field; for not being ſubje& 
to common Duty of Mounting Guards... 
5 Quarters, they are not there ſo much 
een. 
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Commiſſion- Officers. All thoſe that bear 
the King's Commiſſion, + which are all 
from the General to the Enſign and Cor- 
net incluſive. | 
Subaltern-Officers. The Lieutenant, En- 
ſign, and Cornet of Horſe, Foot and Dra- 
goons, are ſo call'd. 

Warrant and Staff Officers, Thoſe who 
have not the King's Commiſſion, but are 
appointed by the Colonels and Captains ; 
as Quartermaſters, Serjeants, Corporals, 
and in the ſame Number are included 
Chaplains and Surgeons. - 

To open the Trenches, 'The firſt breaking 
of Ground made by the Beſiegers, in or- 
der to the carrying on their Approaches 
towards the Place beſieg'd. 

Orader of Battle. The placing of the Bat- 
talioas and Squadrons in one Line or 
more, according as the Ground will al- 
low, to engage the Enemy to the beſt 
Advantage. 
Orders, in general, ſignify all that is 
commanded by Superiors, and is ſome- 
times taken only for the Word. 

Order yeur Arms; Is to place the But- 
End of the Musket on the Ground, cloſe 
to the right Foot, with the right Hand 
under the Muzzle. The Pike is order'd 
in the ſame manner, holding it with 


on right Hand the Height of the Shoul- 
r ; 


Ordnance. Vide Canon. 
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Orgues, Long and ſubſtantial Pieces of 
Wood, every one ſeparate from the other, 
hanging with Ropes over the Gateway of 
a City perpendicularly, and ready upon 
any Surpriſe attempted by an Enemy, to 
be let drop down in the Gateway to ſtop 
it up, without being ſubje&to the Dan- 
ger that the Enemy may clap any Piece 
or Wooden Horſe acroſs the Gate, and 
ſo keep up the whole Range of Pieces, as 
may happen with Portculiiſſes, becauſe the 
Pieces they conſiſt of being all made faſt 
to one another, when one ſtops all.ſtop ; 
whereas the Orgues being alſo ſever'd 
from one another, the ſtopping of one is 
no Hindrance to the fall of the reſt ; and 
therefore the Orgues are eſteem'd better 
than Porrculliſſes. 

Orillon, or Blind. A Maſs of Earth fac'd 
with Wall, advancing beyond the Epaul, 
or Shoulder of Baſtions that have Caxe - 
mettes to cover the Cannon in them, and 
prevent its being diſmounted by the Ene- 
my. Some Ori/ons are round, and others. 
almoſt. ſquare, call'd Epaulments. | 

Ort hographical Sectien, or Profile ; is that 
Draught which ſhews the Thickneſs , 
Breadth, Depth, and Height of any Work, 
as it would appear if perpendicularly cut 
off from the higheſt ro the loweſt Part of 
ic. It does not repreſent the Length of the 
Work, which the Plan does; but then the 
Plan does not ſhew the Height and Depth, 
bur repreſents the Breadth, Hg. 2. 


E 5 Expla- 


Explanation of Fig. 2. 


to. The Level of the Plain. 

The Baſe of the Rampart. 

The Fauſſe Braye. 

The Space of the FauſſtsBraye. | 
The Baſe of the Ranges of the 

Fauſſe-Brayje. | 

The Berme or Freland. 

The Breaath of the Ditch, 

The Covert-way. 

The Glacis. 

The Breadth of the 6 of the 
Fauſſe-Braye. 

9. The Breadth of the ee of the 

Covert-way. 

19. 2, 26. The Height of the Rampart. 
20. | The inward Talus of the Rampart. 
30. The outward Talus of the Rampart. 
30. The Baſe of the Parapet. 
23. The Height of the Parapet. 
25. The Glacis of the Parapet. 

o. The Height of the Banquet. 

o. The Height above the Banquet 
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27. The Height of the Banques of the 


Fauſſe- Braye. 
28. TheGlacis of the Fauſſe-Braye. 
11. The Depth of the, Ditch. 
12. The Tatus of the Ditch. 
12. The Eſcarp. 
15. The Cunterſcarp, 
14. The Breadth of the Cuvette. 


, 17. The Depth of the Cuwette. 


8. The Talus of the Cuvette. 
29. The Depth of the Covert-way. 
I. The Terre-plain of the Kampart. 


Fig. 
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Out-works, All. the Works that cover 
the Body of a Place next the Campaign; 
as Ravelins, Half Moms, Horn-Works, Te- 
nailles, Crown- works,  Swallow's-Tails, Enve- 
lopes, and the like. It is a general Rule, 
That if there be ſeveral Out- works one 
before another, to covet one and the ſame 
Tenaille of a Place, thoſe that are neareſt 
the Place muſt gradually, one after ano- 
ther, command thoſe that are fartheſt ad- 
vanc'd out into the Campagga ; that is, 
muſt have higher Ramparts, that they 
may over- look and fire upon the Beſiegers, 
when they have poſſeſsd themſelves of 
the fartheſt, The Gorges of them muſt 
be always plain, for fear, if they had any 
Parapet, it might f:rve the Beſiegers, 
when they are Maſters of it, to cover 
themſelves againſt the Fire of the Be- 
fieg'd ; and ther- fore the Gorges are only 
Paliſado'd to prevent Surpriſe. 

Oxygen. Vide * | 


Da. A Meaſure us'd in Fortification, 
and much ſpoke of in Military Diſ- 
cipline. There is a Common and a Geo- 
metrical Pace. The Common Pace is ge- 
nerally ccunted a Yard, the Geometrical 
5 Foot. An Jtalian Mile is 1000 Geome- 
trical Paces, and three of theſe Miles a 
French League. 

Paliſades, Poliſadoes, or Piles, Great 
Wooden Stakes, or Spars, 6 or 7 Inches 
Square, and 8 Foot long, whereof 3 Foot 
are let into the Ground. They are 4 

de 


| 
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PAN 
ted on the Avenues of all Places that may 
be carry d by Aſſault, and even by regu- 
lar Attack. Some Paliſades are drove 
down-right into the Ground; others make 
an Angle, bowing down a little rowards 


the Ground next the Enemy. that if they 


ſhould throw Cords about them to pull 
them up, they may ſlip off. Paliſades are 
planted on the Berme, or Fireland of Ba- 
ſtions, and at the Gorges of Half. Moons, 
and other Out- works. The Bottom of 
the Ditch is alſo paliſado'd ; bur above 
all, the Parapet of the Covert-way. Some 


place the Paliſadoes three Foot from the 


taid Parapet outwards to the Campaign; 


but of late they have been planted in the 


middle of the Covert- wax. They are to 
ſtand ſo cloſe, that no Interval remain 
between them, but what will ſerve for 
the Muzzle of a Musket, or to thruſt a 
Pike through. Paliſades are either pull'd 
up ſhaking them with Repes, cut down : 
by the Granadcers, beaten down. with 
Cannon, or burnt down with tarr'd Faſ- 
cines or Faggots. | | | 
Pan The ſame as the Face of a Baſti- 
on. Vide Face. _ "4; 
Pan. The Pan, in Fire-Arms, is a ſmall 
Iron Cavity, ſticking to the Barrel, next 


to the Chamber, to contain as much Pow- 


der as will take Fire without, and convey 
it through the Touch-ho'e to the Charge 


within. 


Parade. 
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Parade, The Place where Troops af- 
femble or draw together, in order to 
mount Guards, or for any Service. © 
Parallel. Tho” this be properly a Term 
in Geometry ; yet being often us'd in 
| Fortification, it deſerves to be explain'd. 

Parallel Lines, are thoſe which are of an 

equal Diſtance from one another in every 

Part of them, and will fo continue, tho" 

never ſo far extended; ſo that they can 

never meet, or draw nearer, The oppo- 
ſite Sides of a Square, are parallel to one 
another. The Ranks of a Battalion are 
parallel, and fo are the Files. The Coun» 
terſcarp is drawn parallel to the Face of | 
its Baſtion, and generally the Line of Ap- | 
proaches is drawn parallel to the Face of | 
the Place atrack'd, to prevent its being | 
Evxfiladed, or ſcour'd in Length. 

Parapet, or Breaft-work, A Work rais'd 
to cover Men againſt the Enemies Can- 
non, and Small- Shot, on Ramparts, Baſti- 
ons, &'c. and muſt be made of Earth, and { 
not of Stones, leſt they, being beaten to T 
pieces, do Miſchief, Ir is eighteen or F 
twenty Foot thick, ſix Foot high to- 

( 
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wards the Place, and four or five towards 
the Campaign ; which Difference of 
Height makes the Glacis, or Slope for the 
Musketcers to fire down into the Ditch, 
or at leaſt upon the Counterſcarp. The 
Name of Parapet, is given in general to 


any Line that covers Men from the Ene- a 
| mies Fire; fo there are Parapets of Barrels, fe 
oi of Gabions, and of Bags fill d with Ea _ a 
| Park. — 


PAT 

' Park of the Artillery. A Poſt in the 
Camp, but of Cannon-Shot of the Ene- 

my, and fortify'd to ſecure the Magazines 

and Ammunition ; where, to prevent Ac- 
cidents of- Fire, only Pikemen do Duty, 
Every Artack at a Siege, has its Park of 
Artillery. lf + TED | i Rr 

Park of Proviſions. A Place appointed in 
the Rear of every Regiment, for Suttlers 
and others to bring Things to ſell to fur- 
niſh the Army. 

Parley. To beat or ſound a Parley. Vide: 
Chamade. * 

Partiſan. A good Partiſan is an able 
cunning Soldier, well skill'd in com- 
manding a Party, who knows the Coun- 
try, and how to avoid Ambuſhes, and 
ſurprize the Enemy, 

Partuiſan or Pertuiſan. A Weapon not 
unlike a Halbert, us'd ſometimes by 
Lientenants of Foot. 

Party. A ſmall Body of Horſe or Foot 
ſent out to diſcover, or upon any Milita- 
ry Execution. The King of France, to 
prevent Robberies, has order'd, That all 
Parties of Enemies, under 15 in Number,. 
that do not produce an Order under a 
Commanding © Officer's Hand, if taken, 
be ſent to the Gallies as Robbers. 

Pas de Souris, Vide Foreland, 

Paſſe-Volans, Vide Faggots. | 

Pate. A Platform, like that they call 
a Horſe-ſhooe, not always regular, but 
for the moſt part Oval, encompaſs d with 

a Parapet, without any other Defence _ 
t 
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the moſt part, except only that-foreright, 
and having nothing to flank it. They are 


commonly ereQed in Marſhy Grounds to 


cover a Gate of a TW. 


o * * 


Patroiile. A Round going about in the 


Night, conſiſting generally of five or ſix 


Men commanded by a Serjeant, (or of 
fewer, if Horſe) that ſet out from the 
Corps de Garde, to ſee what is done in the 
Streets, and keep Peace and Quietneſs in 
the Town. 1 

Pay. Is the Wages given to a Soldier 
for his Maintenance in his Prince's Ser- 
vice, and. is greater or leſs, according. to 
the Cuſtom of ſeveral Countries. 

Pay. Maſter; Is he who is intruſted with 
the Money, and has the Charge of paying 
the Soldiers. 

Pedrero. A ſmall ſort of Cannon, moſt 
us'd aboard Ships; to fire Stone or broken 
Iron upon Boarding. Some of them are 
made to open at the Breech, to take in 
the Charge that way. - , 

Peloton. Vide Platoon. 

Pentagon. A Figure of five Sides, and. 
as many Angles, capable of being forti- 
fy'd with the ſame number of Baſtions. 

Perpendicular. A right Line, falling 
from, or lifting it ſelf upon another up- 
right, without inclining one way or the 
other, and making the Angles on both. 
Sides equal. | a 

Petard. An Engine of Metal, almoſt in 
the Shape of a Har, about 7 Inches deep, 
and about; Inches over at the Mouth. 

| | When 
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When charg'd with fine. Powder well 
beaten, it is cover'd with à Madrier, or 
Plank, bound down faſt with Ropes run- 
ning through Handles which are round 
the Rim near the Mouth of it. This Pe- 
tard is apply'd to Gates or Barriers of ſuch 
Places as are deſign'd to be ſurpriz'd, to 
blow them up. They are allo us'd in 
Counter-Mines to break through into the 
Enemies Galeries, and diſappoint their 
Mines. FP mon d en e e 
_.. Picksxes, Us d in digging Ground when 
too hard for the Spade; but too common 
to require more to be ſaid of them, tho? 
mention'd as being a Tool very neceſſary 
in an Army. Ty & 2 this 1 E226 

Picket, or Piquet- Guard. Vide Guard: 

Picket or Piquet; Is a Stake ſharp at the 
End, which ſerves to mark out the 
Ground and Angles of a Fortification, 
when the Engineer is laying down the 
Plan. They are commonly pointed with 
Iron. There are alſo large Piquets, which 
are drove into the Earth, to hold together 
the Faſcines or Faggots, in any Work caſb 
up in haſte. . Pickets are alſo Stakes drove 
into the Ground, by the Tents of the 
Horſe in the Field to tie their Horſes 
to, and before the Foot to reſt their Arms 
about them in à Ring; each Company 
has commonly three, two for Muskets, 
and one for Pikes. Horſemen that have 
committed any conſiderable Offence, are 
ſentenc'd to ſtand upon the Picker, which 
is, to have one Hand ty'd up as high as it 
* can 
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can ſtretch, as he ſtands upon his Toes of 
one Foot, upon a little Stake drove into 
the Ground for that Purpoſe; ſo rat 
they neither ſtand nor hang, nor ean they 
change Feet to eaſe themſe lves. 
Pieces, ſignify Cannon. As Battering 
Pieces, ſuch as are us'd at Sieges, and are 
generally 24 Pounds. Field- pieces that 
carry about 10 or 12 Pound Balls, gene- 
rally planted in the Van, as the heavy 
Cannon is in the main Battle. & 
Pike. A Weapon for a Foot-Soldier 
made of a long Staff, ſmall and round, 
and arm'd at the End with a ſharp Iron 
ear. Generally in a Company of Foot, 
the two Thirds are Musketeers, and the 


35 others Pikemen. The Pikes are 14 or 16 


Foot long. When a Battalion is form'd 
to engage Horſe in open Field, the Pikes 
are ſo order'd,. that they may face and 
charge every way; to cover not only the 
Musketeers, but the Colours, Drums and 
Baggage. Bayonets, or ſhort Swords, 
made to clap into the Muzzles of Mus- 
kets, ſerve very well inſtead of Pikes. 
Pioneers. Sometimes Men brought in 
from the Country to Work ; but for the 
moſt part, the Soldiers perform this Dury. 
A Place. It is commonly us'd to ſigni- 
fy the Body of a Fortreſs. | 
Place off Arms. Thus abſolutely taken, 
is a ſtrong City choſen for the chief Ma- 
ine ef n fr.... pit 
Place of Arms in a Garriſon. A large 
open Spot of Ground, either in the 


midſt 


midſt of the City where the great Streets 
meet, or between the Ramparts and the 
Houſes, for the Garriſon to Rendezvous 
in upon any ſudden Alarm, or other Oc- 
caſion. 

Place of Arms of an Attack, or Trench, A 
Poſt near it, ſhelter'd by a Parapet, or 
Epaulment, for Horſe and Foot to be at 
their Arms, to make good the Trenches 
againſt the Sallies of the Enemies. Theſe 
Poſts are ſometimes cover'd by a Rideau, 
or Riſing Ground, or elſe by a Cavin, or 
deep Valley, which ſaves the Trouble of 
fortifying them with Parapets, Faſcines, 
Gabions, Barrels, or Bags of Earth. They 
are always open in the Rear, for their 
better. Communication with the Camp. 
When the Trench is carry'd on to the 
Glacis, they make it very wide, that it 
may ſerve for a Place of Arms. 

Place of Arms of a Camp. A ſpacious 
Piece of Ground at the Head of the 
Camp, to draw out 5 Army in en 
of Battle. a 

Place of Arms of #'\Troop of Horſe, or 
Company of Foot in the — The Spot 
of Ground on which *. Troop or Com- 

y draws our. 

Plan, or Ichnography. "The Draught on 
the Ground of any Fortification, ſnewing 
the Length of its Lines, the Angles they 
form, the Diſtances between he m, the 
Breadth of the Moats, and Thickneſs of 
the Ramparts and Parapets. | So that a 
Plan repreſents a Work as it would ap- 
pear 
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: equal Sides and Angles. 
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pear on the plain Field, were it cut off 
level with the Foundation; but it does 
not ſnew the Heighth and Depth of the 
ſeveral Parts of to Work, which be- 
longs to the Profile ; and this does not re- 
preſent the Length, it being common to 
them both to expreſs the Breadth and 
Tnickneſß of each Part. 

Platform. Vide Battery. 

Platoon, or rather Peloton. A ſmall 
ſquare Body of Masketeers; ſuch as is 


us'd to be drawn out of 'a Battalion of 


_ when they form the hollow Square 
to ſtrengthen the Angles. The Grana- 
diers are generally thus poſted.  Peloton 
is the French Word, from whom we took 
it, and the vulgar Corruption has brouf 
it to be pronbunc'd Platoon. 
Fyiur-blaul. Is the Shot of 2 Gee 
vell'd i in a. direct Line, without mount- 
ing or ſinking the Muzzle, which is us'd 
for Battery of Works, and ſweeping near 
at hand. The Point. blank of any common 
* Cannon is not above 180 Paces. 
Polygon. The Figure or . of Ground 
that i is to be or · is fortiſi d. 
interior Polygon The main Body of the 
Work, or Town, excluding the Out- 
works. ; 
Exterior Polyz0m. The Out-lines of all 
the Works, drawn from one outmoſt 
Angle to another quite about. 
Regular Polygon. That whoſe Sides and 
Angles are equal to one another 
Irregular - Polygon; That which hs _— 
Pont 


po u 


Pont de Fone, Vide Bridge. IEEE 
Ponton, or Fluating-Bridge, An Inven- 
tion to paſs over a Water, It is made of 
two great Boats, plac'd at ſome diſtance 
from one another, both plank'd over, as 
is the Interval between them, with Rails 
on the Sides, the whole fo ſtrong built, 
thar it can carry over Horſe and Cannon. 

Pont Volant. Vide Bridge. 

Portcullis, Herſe, or. Sarrazine, Several 
great Pieces of Wood laid acroſs one ano- 
ther, and pointed at the Ends with Tron, 
the whole like .a Harrow. Theſe did uſe 
to hang over the Gate-ways of fortify'd 
Places, to be ready to let drop down in- 
to the ſaid Gate-way to keep out an Ene- 
my that ſhould come by Surprize, if there 
ſhculd- nor be Time or Opportunity to 
ſhur the Gates: But the Orgues are count- 
ed better. Vide orgue - ft 

Poſt. Any Spot of Ground, whether for- 
rify'd or not, which is capable of lodging 
Soldiers. So we ſay, To gain a Poſt with 
Sword in Hand; To relieve the Poſts, 
that is, the Guards of the Poſts. 

Adwvanc'd Poſt A Spot of Ground be- 
ow the other Poſts, ro ſecure thoſe be- 

Poſtern. A ſmall Door in the Flank of 
a Baſtion, or other part of a Garriſon, to 
march in and out unperceiv'd by the 
Enemy, either to relieve the Works, or 
to make Sallies. | 2 

Pouches; Are ſuch as the Granadiers 
have to carry their Hand- Granades in, 
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being of Leather, with a Spring to open 


and ſhut, large, and hanging by the Sol- 


dier's Side. 


Powder. A Compoſition of Charcoal- 


duſt, Salt-petre and Brimſtone, too well 


to be given of it. 10 "= 
Preſent ; Is to hold the Musket Breaſt- 


| known to require any further Account 


high, upon a Level, againſt the Soldier's 
Breaſt, or Shoulder, ready cock'd, to fire 
upon an Enemy. - 


Prieſts Cap. Vide Benet a Preſtre. 


Primer; Is a Bandaleer, which carries 


the Powder for Priming of the Musket; 
or a Horn for Priming of Cannon. | 
D Prime; Is to put Powder into the 


Pan of ſmall Arms, or on the Touch-hole | 


of great Guns. | 
Poiſe. To Poiſe the Mysket, is to hold 
it in the Right-Hand under the Lock, 
with the Muzzle upright; clear from the 
Body. 24.4 pe 1301 
Proclamation. Vide Ban. 19811 
Profile. Vide Ort hographical Section. 
Proviſions, Are all ſorts of Food for 
the Army. | Fa 
Prowoſt Marſbal. An Officer appointed 


to ſcize and ſecure Deſerters, and all 


other Criminals, and to ſet Rates on Pro- 
viſions in the Army. He has a Lieutenant 
and a Clerk, and a Troop of Provoſt's or 
Marſhal's Men a Horſeback; as alſo an 

Executioner. 
Puſh the Pike. The Pike being charg'd, 
AS is deſcrib'd before, the Man thruſts it 
4 Rs forward 
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forward with his Right - Hand, advancing 
the Left with it at the ſame time, and ſo 


draus it back to the Poſture it was in be- 


—_— 


fore, which is to oppoſe Horſe or Foot 

advancing'to break in upon the Battalion. 
\Uadraxt. An Inſtrument which is the 

fourth Part of a Circle; and there- 


fore call'd by this Name, us d by Gunners 


for Levelling, Mounting, or Embaſing 
their Piece... 14 

To Quadrat, or Square a Piece. Is to ſee 
whether it is duly plac'd, and well pois'd 


on the Carriage and Wheels. 


Quarter, or Quarters; has ſeveral Sig- 
nifications in Martial Affairs. 
Quarter; Signifies the ſparing of Mens 


Lives, and giving good Treatment to 


Enemies vanquiſh'd. So we ſay, The Con- 
querors offer'd good Quarter. The Ene- 
my ask'd Quarter. We gave no Quarter. 
A . Qua ter; ſignifies not only the 
Ground a Body of Men incamps on, but 
the Troops themſelves. Therefore we 
ſay, To beat up the Enemies Quarters. 
Such a Quarter is well fortify c. 
4 Quarter at 3 Siege. An Incampment 
upon any of the principal Avenues of the 
Place , either commanded by the Gene- 
ral of the Army, and then call'd the 
King's or the General's Quarter ; or by a 
Licutenant-General. 
Winter. Quarters ; Sometimes is taken 
for the Interval of Time between two 


Campaigns, but more generally for the 


Place 


ue 
being of Leather, with a Spring to open 


and ſhur, large, and hanging by the Sol. 


dier's Side. | RETAKE 
Powder. A Compoſition of Charcoal- 
duſt, Salt-petre and Brimſtone, too well 


known to require any further Account 


to be given of it. * E 
Preſent ; Is to hold the Musket Breaſt- 


high, upon a Level, againſt the Soldier's 


Breaſt, or Shoulder, ready cock'd, to fire 
upon an Enemy. - | 
_ Prieſts Cap. Vide Benet a Preſtre. 


Primer; Is a Bandaleer, which carries 


the Powder for Priming of the Musket; 
or a Horn for Priming of Cannon. 
. To Prime; Is to put Powder into the 
Pan of ſmall Arms, or on the Touch-hole 
of great Guns. | 
. Poiſe.. To Poiſe the Mysket, is to hold 
it in the Right-Hand under the Lock, 
with the Muzzle upright; clear from the 
Body. n 
Proclamation. Vide Ban. 91 
Profile. Vide Ort hographical Section. 
Provins. Are all ſorts of Food for 
the Army. 1 
Prowoſt Marſbal. An Officer appointed 


to ſeize and ſecure Deſerters, and all 


other Criminals, and to ſet Rates on Pro- 
viſions in the Army. He has a Lieutenant 
and a Clerk, and a Troop of Provoſt's or 
Marſhal's Men a Horſeback'; as alſo an 

Executioner. | 
Puſh the Pike. The Pike being charg'd, 
as is deſcrib'd before, the Man thruſts ir 
" 60 | forward 
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forward with his Right- Hand, advancing 
the Left with it at the ſame time, and ſo 
' draws it back to the Poſture it was in be- 
fore, which is. to oppoſe Horſe or Foot 
advancing to break in upon the Battalion. 


Uadraxt. An Inſtrument which is the 
| fourth Part of a Circle; and there - 
fore call d by this Name, us'd by Gunners 

for Levelling, Mounting, or Embaſing 
their Piece. . 11 

To Quadrat, or Square a Piece. Is to ſee 
whether it is duly plac'd, and well pois'd 
on the Carriage and Wheels. 
Quarter, or Quarters; has ſeveral Sig- 
nifications in Martial Affairs. 

Quarter; Signifies the ſparing of Mens 
Lives, and giving good Treatment to 
Enemies vanquiſh'd. So we ſay, The Con- 
querors offer'd good Quarter. The Ene- 
my ask'd Quarter. We gave no Quarter. 

A . Auster; ſigniſies not only the 
Ground a Body of Men incamps on, but 
the Troops themſelves. Therefore we 
ſay, To beat up the Enemies Quarters. 
Such a Quarter is well fortify'd. © 

4 Ruarter at 3 Siege. An Incampment 
upon any of the principal Avenues of the 
Place, either commanded by the Gene- 
ral of the Army, and then call'd the 
King's or the General's Quarter; or by a 
Lieutenant- General. 

Winter. Quarters ; Sometimes 1s taken 
for the Interval of Time between two 
Campaigns, but more generally _ _ 
"EE ace 


Place or Places where Troops are lodg d 
during the Winter. So we ſay, The Army 
is marching into Winter Quarters; The 
Winter-Quarters are ſettled; The Win- 
ter-Quarters will be but ſnort. 

Quarters of Refreſhment. The Place o 

Places, where Troops, that have been 
much haraſs d, are put in to recover them- 
ſelves, during ſome time of the Summer, 
or Seaſon for the Campaign. This is of. 
ten done in hot Countries during the vio- 
len Een rene 
Vuariermaſter. An Officer, whoſe prin- 
Cipal Buſineſs is to look after the Quar- 

ters of the Soldiers. There is a Quar- 
termaſter-· General of the Army. Every 
Regiment of Foot has a Quartermaſter, 
and every Troop of Horſe one. 
Queue d'yronde, or Swallow f. Tail. A 
Detach'd or Ou: -work, whoſe Sides open 


1 towards the Head, or Campaign, and 
| | draw cloſer or narrower towards the 
Th "Gorge. There are Single and Double 


| Tenailles, and Horn-w.rks, call'd by this 
1 Name of Queue d yronde, or Swallow g. Tail, 
| | becauſe their Sides, inſtead of being pa- | 
| * rallel, open towards the Head, and grow 


- narrow at the Gorge, as was ſaid before. |} 
it When theſe Works are caſt up before the 
it Front of a Place; they have this Fault, 

i Thar they do not ſufficiently cover the M ; 
if Flanks of the oppoſite Baſtions ; but be- 
is - fades that, Enginzers ſomerimes muſt work 7 
* according to the Ground and Situation; i 
| they have this Advantage, that they are t 


extra- 


Bights Diameter, 


RAM 
extraordinary well flank d by the Place, 
which diſcovers all the Length of their 
Sides eee —— Tingille, ; mY a 

£13 13 | 

Robots. The ſmalleſt Piece of GRe | 

non but one, being one Inch and 
four Eights Diameter in the Bore, five 
Foot ſix Inches long, 300 Pounds Weight, 
takes a Charge of 6 Ounces of Powder, 
and carries à Shot one Inch and three 
and Eight Ounces 
Weight. The Point- blank mot of the 
Piece is 70 Paces. 

W Rajſe a Siege ; Is to give pver the At- 
tack of a Place, and to quit the Works 
thrown up againſt i it, md the Poſts taken 
about it. 


RNammer, or Scourer; Is a Rod belonging 


to all Fire-Arms, proportionable to t oo 


Length and Bore of them, ſerving 
thruft down the Powder and Ball, Nd 
preſs them cloſe, that the Shot may come 
out with the more Force. Piſtols and 
Muskets have them under the Stock, with 
ſmall Plates or Rings which hold them 
faſt. / For Cannon they are carry'd'Jooſe, 
with a Spunge to cleanſe thoſe Guns, that 
no Fire may remain in them when dF 
charg d. Poe 
Rampart. Some will call it Ra pire, but 
improperly: The great Maſſy ink of 
Earth raid about a Place to reſiſt the 
Enemies great Shot, and cover th Build- 
ings, On it is raisd a Parapet towards 
the Campaign. It is not to be above 
F Un 
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three Fathom, high, and ten or twelve in 
thickneſs, unleſs more Earth he taken out 
of the Ditch than can be otherwiſe be- 


ſtow'd. The Rampart of Half- Moons is 


the bettet for being low, that. the Mus- 
kets of the Defendants may the better 
reach the. bottom of the Bitch but Is 


muſt be ſo high, a; not to be commanded: * 


by the Covert - max. 5 
R anforce-Ring of a Gun. That which is 
next before the Touch hole, bet woen ic 


and, the Tramions. 


Rank. The ſtrait Line the Soldiers of 2 
Battalion or Squadron make, as they ſtand 


Side by Side. To double the Ranks, is to 


put two Ranks into one, ſo the Files are 
the thinner,and the Ranks the cloſer fill'd; 
Ration, A Day's Allowance- of Bread, 
r of Forrage, given to every Man and 
Horſe. H. 1 
elin; Is like the Point of a-Baſtion, - 
with the, Flanks cut off, as conſiſting of 
only two Faces, which make an Angle Saik- 
dam. It is placd before a Curtin, to cc» 


ver the oppoſite Flanks of the two next 


Baſtions ; or to cover a Bridge and Gate, 
being always beyond the Moat. Only 


Engineers now uſe this Word Rauelin; 


for the Soldiers generally call it a H 
Moon. Vide Hel Men. 


Rax ant. Line of Defence Razant, Vide 


» 


Rear, in general, is the hindmoſt part 
of = 


Army, or the Ground behind it. 


Rear, 


FED 
Rear, or Rear. Gaard. The laſt of the 
three L. ines of an Army drawn up in 3 
Battalia, whereof the firſt is the Yan or 
vnn duaru, the ſecond the Main Body, and 
the laſt the Rest. Guard, or, by another 
Name, che Corpr de Reſerve, or Body of 
Rnd: ods Li OS 
Rear. Rank. The laft Rank of a Batta- 
lion, or Squadron. Sy 
Rear Half-Fjlts, The three hindmoſt 
* when a Battalion is drawn up ſix 
Rant of Cannon. The Motion, or Run, 
it takes backward when fir'd, caus d by 
the Force of the Fire, which when the 
Piece is diſcharg'd, 8 every way to 
fly our, drives the Gun back, and the 
Powder and Ball forwards. A Cannon ge- 
nerally tecoils ten or twelve Foot; to 
leſſen which, the Platform of the Batre. 
ries is commonly made to incline or 
ſtoop a little towards the Embrazures, © 
Recruits. New Men rais'd to ſtrengthen - 
the Forces on Foot, either to make tlie 
Troops and Companies more numerous 
than they were. at firſt, or to fill up the 
Places of Men kiIPFd. ' W 
Reftungle; Vide Triangle. SS: HT 
R-dans* or Indented Works.; Are Lines 
that form feveral Angles, in and our, to 
flank one another. The Parapet of the © 
Ce vert. way is for the moſt part carry'd on 
after this manner, and the fame is dene 
on the Sides of a Place that are next to 
i Marſh, or River. Vide Tadented Line. 
2 2 Redoute. 
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Redoute. A ſmall Square Fort, to ſerve 


for a Corps de Garde. They are us'd to ſe- 
cure the Lines of Circumvallation and 
bl us 43 and the Approaches. 


f 


They are alſo made ſometime 


S. upon 
every Traverſe of the Trenches 33 = 
the Workmen' againſt the Sallies of the 
Beſieg d. They are often us'd before 


ſtrong Towns, at ſmall Diſtances before 
the Counterſcarp, to keep the Enemy at a 


Diſtance, and cover the Sallies of the 
Garriſon. Theſe Redoubts are ſometimes 
reater, and ſometimes leſs ; but their 


Parapet not being to reſiſt Cannon, is 


only 8 or 9 Foot thick, with two or 


three Foot- banks, and the Ditch about 
the ſame Breadth and Dept. 
Reform. To Reform, is to reduce a Bo- 


dy of Men, either disbanding the whole, 


and putting the Officers, and Men into 
.other Bodies, or only breaking a Part, 
and retaining the reſt, ..- 
Reform'd Officer. He whoſe Company or 
Troop is broke or disbanded, and yet he 
continu'd'in Whole or Half. Pay, ftill 
preſerving his Right of Seniority, and 
continuing in the Way of Preferment. . 
Regiment. A Body of ſeveral Troops of 
Horſe, or Companies of Foot, and com- 


-manded by a Colonel. Independent Cem - 


9 belong to no Regiment. The num- 
ber of Troops or Companies that are to 
form a Regiment has never been aſcer- 
tain'd, no more than the number of Men 
that are to form a Troop or . 


K 


RET 


For there are Regiments of Horſe of 300 
Men, and Tome in Germany of 2000. 80 
there are Regiments of Foot of 12 or 
13 Companies, which may make 5 or 8 
Men, and the Regiment of Picardy in 
Francs conſiſts of 120 Companies, which 
1 Fifty in a Company amount to g 
. 

; Regiments of Guardr. Vide * 

: © Regular Attack. Vide Attacks. 

2 Relais. Vide Fereland. 

$ Relieve, To Relieve. the Guard, or 
r Relieve the Trenches, is to bring freſk 
is Men upon the Guard, or into the Tren- 
8 

ut 


= 


ches, and ſend. thoſe to Reſt that have 
been doing Duty there before. | 

\.  Remount. To, Remount the Cavalry, is 
to Furniſh" Horſes for thoſe who er 
thelcs kilrd, or diſabled. 

'Rendewour, The Place” where "Troops 
are. to aſſemble. , - 
15 Reſerve, or Corps de R. ſerve. Vide Lins k 
or of Battle, and Rear. Guurd. 
he Retirade.. A Retrenchment, common- - 
ſtill ly conſiſting of two Faces, which make 
and an Angle inwards, and rais d in the Body 
| of a Work that is intended to be loſt Foot 
s of by Foot, when the firſt Defences are 
om- broke down. Sometimes it is a. Trench 
em- with a Parapet, and ſometimes it is only 
um- made of Faſcines loaded with Earth, of 
eto Gabions, of Barrels or Bags full of Earth, 
cer. with. a Ditch, or without, and with Palit 
en fades, or Without. 
dany- Retroite, Vide Foreland.. 


For E 3 Retreat. 
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Work, or 
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Retreat. The regular marching off 
of an Army, or Body of Men, tha 
as been engag'd and cannot ſtand the 
Force of the Enemy, or to avoid in- 


"gaging a Superior Power, Shich huſt 


be done in very good Order, that it 
may not become a Flight, and wich good 
Conduct may fave the Army or Party. 
To make a gocd Retreat, is reckoned one 
5 the greateſt Tokens of an able Gene- 
ral. 1 * e ras 
Retrenchmeyt ; Is taken for any Tort of 
Abtrennen, or Defence, 
with à Ditch and Breſt- work, but moſt 


- properly it is that which is. behind ano- 


ther ; zs when Men are beaten from one 
Poſt, they throw up another Retrench- 


ment within it. Sometimes Retrench- 


ments are calPd Cuttings of, and indeed 


both Words ſignify the ame Thing, only 


tlie firſt is French. The Name is proper, 
becauſe that Part of the Defence which 
was Joſt, is cut off by the new Woik. 
Vide Intrenchments, © 
"Returns of the Mine. Vide Galery. _ 


© "Retwens of the Trench. The feveral Bend- 


ings and Oblique Lines of the T reaches, 


” 


drawn in ſome meaſure parallel to the 


Vides of the Place artack'd, to prevent be- 
ing enfiladed, or having the Enemies 
Shot ſcour along the Length of the Line. 
Theſe Returns make a great Diſtance be- 
tween the Tail and the Head of the Tren- 
ches, which are but at a ſmall Diſtance 


. the 
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F -rhe ſtraight Way. Therefore when the 
 & © Head is attack d by any Sally, che Vo- 
E14 junteers and Braves among the Beſiegers 
414 leap over the Line, and run out of all Fel. 
BY ter to repulſe the Sally, and cut off the 
St Enemies Retreat. a | 
0 | Reverſe, ſignifies on the Back, or be- 
7 | hind. 80 we fay, a Reverſe View, a Re- 
E verſe Commanding Ground, a Reverſe 
— "Bartery. © . EH 
St ; Is the Beat of Drum at Break 
Ff of Day in the Field, or Garriſon, and in 
, "he Field is generally done by the Drums 
ſt along the Lines: So called from the 
J- Frexch Eveiller, to awake. >; | 
e Review. The Appearance of any Body 
1- of Troops under Arms, to be view'd 


h- *whether they are compleat as to Num- 


d ers, and well-condition'd.. 

ly Wieland Re. A Meafure us'd in For- 
T, tificition by Dutch Engineers, being two 
ch Fiehom, or twelve Foot. 

k. Rhomboid. A Figure that has the op- 


Poſtte Sides and Angles equal, yet neither 
all the Sides, nor all the Angles, but only 


22 _  "Rhombus, or Lozange. A Square 1gure 
he that has the four Sides equal, bur not 
2c- WW the Angles, whereof two are obtuſe, and 
ies two acute. It is what we 1 

1 Diamant- cut, like the Glaſs of old Win- 


dows. ; „ 

Fides. & ſmall riſing Ground «6 
ning along a Plain, andſometimes almolt 
Parallel to the Front of a. Elace, to which 
4. 17. 


SAP 
It is very prejudicial, as being a Wort 
ready thrown up to cover the Enemy, 'It 
is properly ſo calld, becauſe Rideau in 
6 is a Curtin, and this is, as.it were, 
2 urtin drawn by Nature to hide Men 
om the Town. 3 
Round. A Watch commanded by an 


Officer that * in the Night about the 


Ramparts of a ſtrong Place, to obſerve 
whether the Sentinels are watchful upon 
their Duty, or in the Streets of a Town, 
to keep good order. 

D. Reul. Officers of equal Quality, who 
mount the ſame Guards, and do the ſame 
Duty, relieving one another, are ſaid to 
Roul ; as Captains with Captains, and 
Subalterns with Subalterns. They com- 
mand one another according to the Dates 
of their Commiſſions. a Site 

To Run the Gauntlet, When a Soldier 


has committed ſome conſiderable Offence, 


and is ſentenc'd to run the Gauntler, the 
Regiment is drawn up making a Lane, 
with every Man a Wand in his Hand, the 
Criminal runs through with his Back na- 
ked, and every Man has a Stroke at him. 
If it be intended to make the Puniſhment 
rigorous, the Officers have a watchful 
Eye to ſee that the Men do not favour the 
Criminal, and puniſh any that preſumes 
ſo ro do. | a 0 


! 


Ac a. Terre. Vide, Canvas Bags... 
Sf. Our d. A Protection the Prince 
or his General gives to ſome of the Bog” 
Rees | . mies 


— — — 


. 
mles cbuntry to be Near from being 2 
ra vag'd by his Men, or quartering them: 
* Soldiers left in ſuch Places to ſecure them 
| againſt 1 their, own Men, are call'd [4 
| Garde ; 
Faker, the 1oweh Sort. A Cannon cares 
Inches and for Eights Diameter in . 
Bore, eight Foot long, 1400 ben 
Weight : Its Charge of Powder three 
Pounds ſix' Ounces, and carries a Bullet 
three Inches and two Eights Diameter, 
and four Pounds twelve Qunces Weight. 
| The Point-blank Shot of it 150 Paces. . 
: Saler Ordinary, A Gun three Inches 
; ſix. Eights Diameter in the Bore, nine 
1 Foot long, 1500 Pounds Weight, takes 
7 four Pounds for its Charge of Powder, and 
5 carries a. Bullet three Inches and four 
| Eights Diameter, and fix Pounds Weight. | 


Cr Its Point-blank Shot 160 Paces. - 

* Saber of the largeſt Size. Four Inches 
© Diameter in the Bore, ten Foot long, 1800 
e, Pounds Weigbt: Its Charge 5 Pounds of | 
1 Powder; the Diameter of its Shot three 
& Inches and 6 Eights, the Weight of it ſe- 
m. ven Pounds five Ounces, the Foint-blank: 
nt | Shot of the Piece 163 Paces. 

l 4 Sally. In French, Sortie. The iſſuing. 


| out of the Beſieg'd from their Works, an 

falling upon the Beſiegers to cut them off, 
and deſtroy their Works, as they often 
do in ſucceſsful Sallies, killing many Men, 
deſtroying the Trenches and Batteries, 
and nailing the Cannon. To make a Sal- 
ly ; to — a Sally; to cut off a Sally, 
F 5 that 


8 A u * 
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that is, ta get between them that made it 
eee 3 Da 
' Salute. A Diſcharge of Cannon or 
Small- hot, or both, in Honour of ſome 
"Perſon of extraordinary Quality. he 
Colours alſo 785 Royal Perſons and Ge- 
nerals, which is one bowlak them down 
vo og Hoon. e e 
Sappe,” A deep Trench carry'd far into 
the Ground , and defcending by Steps 
from top to bottom, ſo that it covers on 
the Side, and to cover over Head they 
lay a- croſs it Madriers, that is, thick Planks 
or Clays, that is, Branches of Trees clole 
bound together, and throw Earth: oyer 
them to ſecure them againſt Fire. For- 
merly, this Word Sappe ſignified a Hole 
dug under 2 Building in order to over- 
throw it. When a Covert- way is well de- 
fended by Musketcers, the Beſiegers muſt 
make their way down into it by Sappe. 
„ e enn 
Sarraxine. Vide Portcalliſſes, _ 
Saucifſe. A long Train of Powder roll'd 
up in a Pitch-Cloth, and ſew'd together 
in Length, fo that it reach from the Pur- 
neas, or Chamber of the Mine, to the 
Place where the Engineer ſtands to ſpring 
the Mine. It may be about two Inches 
Diameter. There are generally two Sau- 
riſes to every Mine, that if the one fails, 
the other may hit. : "G5 
' Saucifſins, or Saucjſſes, Faggots made of 
the Bodies cf Underwood, or of the large 
Rranches of great Trees, whecgia they 
iffer 
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differ from Faſcines, which are of ſmall 
Wood. The Savc:/an is bound in the Mid- 
dle, and at both Ends, and ſerves to cover 
| 7 Men, make Epaulments, and for other 
% of. ; PWM, n n 
© $talage, 0 r E[calode. A furious Attack 
upon a Wall or Rampart, carry'd on with 
Ladders to mount, without goipg on in 
form, or carrying on Words to ſecure the 


Men. N * 
A Seal. A Rule us'd by Eoginears to 


draw Fortifications on Paper, and ano- 
ther ſort e take the Di- 
menſions of their Guns. TH» 
; Scalene. Vide Triangle. IE 58 

_ Scarp. The inward Slope of the Ditch. 
of a Place, tbat. is, the Slope of that Side 
fly Ditch N. is e to the Place, 
and faces towards the zig. 
Mee The Nee 51 — 
ace, AS it n the w 
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rom without we upon any Side f 
ir, aud obſerve its Situation, Eacloſure, 
Sreeples, and Tops of the Houſes. 
19 Scour the Lingth of a Line. To rale 
it from End to End with the Shot; ſo that 
every Bullet which comes in at one End, 
ſweeps all along to the other, and leaves 
ho Place of Security in it. 

" Seourer. Vide Rammer. vt 
Second Captain, or Lieutenant en Sccand. 
One whoſe Company has been broke, and 
he is joyn'd to another, to act and ſerve: 
under the Captain or Lieutenant of ir, and. 
receive Pay as Reform'd. There are uiſo 
Second 


SEN 


Second Captains and Lieutenants of the 0 
firſt Creation, that is, who were never ſo v 
in the other Companies; but particularly, | 
Second Lieutenants are much us'd among 
the n yy of T bo , 4 
Seniority, The Order of Time elaps' 
dance the firſt Milan of a Re At, or 
an ' Officer's receiving his Commiſſion. 
In the Line of Battle, the Squadrons of 
Horſe are poſted on the Right or Left of 
the Line, according to the Seniority of 
the Officers, that is, of their Commiſſions, 
for the Colonels of * command by 
the Seniority of their Commiſſions; but 
this Method is not'obſerv'd among the 
Foot, for their Colonels have Precedence, 
and command according to the Senjority” 
of their Regiments. The Captains in the 
ſame Regiment of Horſe or Foot, roul, 
and have Place among themſelves, accord- 
ing tothe Seniority of Commiſſion ; and 
their Troops or Companies have no Pre- 
ference one before the other, but by the 
Dates ef their Captains Commiſſions, 
The firſt Captain failing, his Company, 
of the firſt, becomes the laſt of the Batta=. 
lion, and the ſecond becomes the firſt. 
As for Subalterns, the Seniority of their 
Commiſſions does not alter their Poſt, 
but they roul, and aſcend or deſcend with 
their Companies. e remote 
Sentinel. A private Soldier taken out of, 
the Corps de Garde, and poſted upon any, 
Spot of Ground, to ſtand and watch care- 
fully for the Security of the ſaid Guard $ 
DD ; "of 
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SS 
of any Body of Troops, or Poſt, and pre- 
vent any Surprize from the Enemy. 

Sentinel Perdus. A Sentinel poſted near 


an Enemy in ſome very dangerous Poſt; 
where he is in Hazard of being loſt; 


Serjeant; An Officer without Commiſ. | 


ſion in a Company of Foot, or Troop of 
Dragoons. Sometimes he commands ſmall 
Detachments; and among other Things, 
it is his particular Duty to ſee the Men 
keep their due Diſtances,' and to ſtraiten 
the Ranks and Files; to receive and carr 
Orders between the Major and his Offi- 
cers, and the Company, and go the Patron- 
_ ies, Gre: Generally common Companies 
have two Serjeants each. He muſt read 
and write, and his Weapon is a Halbard: / 
Serjeant-Major. Vide Major. 2 
Shot, All ſorts of Bullets for whatſo> 
ever Fire-Arms;: from the Cannon to the 
Piſtol. Thoſe for Cannon are of Iron; 
thoſe for Musket, Carabine, and Piſto!; 
of Lead. At Sea, they uſe Chain and 


o 
' 


Bar-hot, which are two half Bullets 
joyn'd by an Iron Bar or Chain, which 


gives them Length to cut all they meet 
with. Vide Bullet. I + SETTLES. 
Shovels, Us d in all Works, too well. 
known, and need no Deſcription. + -- 
Shoulder of a Baſtion. Vide E. 


Shoulder your Arms; Is to lay the Mus. 


ket on the left Shoulder, holding it with 
the left Hand on the Hollow between the 
But-end and the Lock. The Pike is laid 
upon the right Shoulder, holding it _ 


ka Sea — — —— — — + —A 
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the right Hand, ſo thut the But- end may 
come within a Foot of the Ground, ſlo- 
{o, that the Spear may be reaſona- 
mounted behind. 
Sides of Hora-wotksCiownavorks, re- 
nailles, and ſuch- like Out- works, by the 
French call'd Aides, or Wings; wwe the Ram» 
Parts and Parapets thar encloſe them on 
the Right and Leit from che Gorge to the 


Head. Theſe Sides, when they are not 
longer than Musket-ſbot, are ge E 
are 4 


Nraic Lines, becauſe then chey 


from the Place. But if the — ore above 
Mubet-ſhor, they are ſometimes inderit« 
ed, or made with Redans, or elſe there are 
T raverſes, ar croſs Intrenchments, cut in 
mn, So that ic is more dangerous 
attackin 


the 


Siege. The incampin of n A 

about a Place it re attack, mo 
whole Time it lies before it; and all ie 
does for reducing of it. So we Fay, To 
lay Siege; To carry on a Siege ; To raiſe 


a Siege. 
A Work rais'd in the midſt ofa 


Silon. 
Ditch to defend it, when it is too wide. 
This Work, as it runs, forms little Baſti- 

ons, IIa If. Moons, or Redans, or Inden- 
tures, which are lower e the Rampart 
of the Place, but hi than the Coverr- 
way. This Name — going out of 
ule, and they now call it Zuvelepe. Vide. 
Envelope, Counter-Guard, and Lunette. 
Single Tenai r Vide Tenaile, 


$1xain. 


the Safes of theſe Works, than 
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+. Sizain.; An ancient Order of Battle 
for ſix Battalions ; which, ſuppoſing them 
to be all in a Line, is form'd thus: The 
Second and Fifth Bartalions advance and 
, conſtitute the Van; the Firſt and Sixth 
fall back into the Rear, 7 Corps dt R- 
Jerve ; and the Third and Fourth remain 
on the ſame Ground for the Main Battle. 
Every Battalion cught to have a Squad ron 
of Horſe on its Right, and another on its 
Left. Any Number of Battalions pro- 
. Multiplicatiog of ſix, may 


be drawn up in this Order; far twelve 


Battalions will make two Sinai, cighteen 
Will make three, and ſa on. 3 — 
Skirmiſh. A ſmall Encounter of a fow 
Men, 2 fighe in Conſuſion with- 
Out obſerving rder. 5 * 3 1 
Sling:; Are Leather Thongs, made faſt 
to both Ends of the Musket, and ſerving 
for the Men to hang them by on their 
Shoulders, that ſe they may have both 
their Hands free, without lay ing aſide 
their Fire- Arms. | "A 
A Seldter; Is he that is liſted, and re- 
ceives. Pay, to ſerve his Prince or State in 
the Wars, either a Foot or a Horſcback. 
To Saad the Trumpet Vide Trumpet. 
Spades, for throwing up Works, do not 
need any more ſhould be ſaid of them. 
-  Spunge. A long Staff with a Roul at 
one End, covered with a Sheep-skin. of 
the Bigneſs of the Rore of a Gun, to 
ſcour it after firing, that no Fire may re» 
main within. | | 
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Spurs. 


TR 
Spurt. Are Walls that croſs à Part of 
the Rampart, and join to the Town- Wall. h. 
Squadron. A Bo ) "ur Horſe, the Num- b 
Ber not fix'd, but from one hundred to F 
two hundred Men, ſometimes more add | 
ſometimes leſs, according as Generals ſee | 
fit the Army is in Strength, and Occaſion lit 
Sa Lao M 
Square. A Figure compos'd of four m 
equal Sides, and four Right Angles. th 
- Long Square ; Has Right Angles, bu . 
two of the Sides are long, and the other M 
e e e 
A Square. Body; Which Has as many da 
Men in File as if Rank, and is equal what- th 
tbever Way it faces. Oro ORG 
" Hollow Square. A Body of Foot drawn Pa 
up with an empty Space in the Middle for - 


the Colours, Drums and Baggage, facing wh 
and cover'd by the Pikes every way to ing 
ies Sie _—_ 4 d i ee Ye 
', Steff-Officer.” Vide Officer. rai 
© $#ar-Redoure,, of four, of five, of ſix, bet 
or of more Points, otherwiſe call'd an 4 
Eftoile. Theſe are all ſmall Forts, or 8 
Redoubts, with Angles Saillant, and re. Sid 
turning or entring. Theſe are not much pre 
in uſe now, becauſe their Angle inwards the 
is not flank'd, and the Square Redoubts Lir 
are ſooner built, and as ſerviceable. Ext 

Stock of a Gun, or Piſtol, is the wooden $ 
Part, unto which the Barrel is fix'd; for and 
the Conveniency of Handling and Firing 15 
It. Th Pogo As 3,5 a 1 _4ETS$ 

Straw. For Straw is a Word of Com- $ 


mand,. 


mand, to diſmiſs the Soldiers when they 
have grounded their Arms, ſo that the 
be ready to return to them upon the al 
Firing of 2 Musket, or Beat of Drum. 

Subaltern. Vide Officer, _ 

Sub-Brigadier , Sub. Lieutenant, and tha 
like, are Under-Officers a pointed for the 
Eaſe of thoſe over them of the ſame Deno- 
mination. Sub-Lieutenants of Foot take 
their Poſt at the Head of the Pikes. 
Sub ſiſt aurs. Is Money paid Weekly 
Monthly, or — th to- Soldiers. fbr 
them to ſubſiſt on till the general Pay- 
days, when their Accounts are made, and 

then receive what more is due to them, 
— the Subſiſtance i is always leſs than ag 
TAY: 

- Sub-Diwvi 1 3 A0 the leſſer Parcels, * 
which a Regiment is divided in March- 
ing, being half the greater Diviſion: 

Succaur. To Succour a Place, is to 
raiſe the Siege, driving the Adr. how 
before it. 
| Superficial Fourneau:” Vide Cain. 

Surface. Is that part of the: — 
Side, which is terminated by the Flank, 
proloog d or extended; and the Angle of 
the neareſt Baſtion. The double of this 
Line with the Curtin, is equal to the 
Exterior Side. 

Sutler ; Is one that follows the camp, 
and. ſells all ſorts of Proviſions to the Sol- 
diers. In all Garriſons there are we penn 
lers, who ſerve the Soldier. | 
Salem Hail. Vide bee * 5 
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1.61 of the Trenches. The g work 
1 the eſiegers make when they open 
— Trenches, as the Head of the Attaek 
is carry'd on rowers the Place. There 
in always Danger at che Tail of the Tren- 
ches, becauſe it is expoſed to the Batte- 
. FIES ofrhe Place; and the Cannon, mount- 
ed on the Cavaliers, plays upon thofe that 
relieve and mount the Guard. A Guard 
of Horſe is ever kept at the Tail of the 
Trenches, co be in a Readineſs to come to 
-the Relief of Workmen at the Hend, in 
caſe of Sallies, and this Guard is reliev d 
#5 often 25 the Trenches. 
me. The Slope allow'd to every 
Work rais d of Earth, that it may ſtand 
che fuſter, and is more or th, ech ding 
4 the Earth is looſer or more binding. 
As for Inſtance, the Rampart is not br 
A Serie Ol it is —_ Earth ; *. 4 it 
goes „bei icker at t ot- 
tom or — — he the Top, and this 
Sl pe is call'd the Tais. 

- inward Talur. The Slope of the Ram- 
part, or other Work next the Place, which 
is commonly double the outward lar of 
that ſame Work. 

Ot warn Talas, The Slope allow'd the 
Work on the outſide from the Place, and 
cowards the Campaign. 

Ts. to; ſometimes call'd, The Rerfeat 
The eat of Drum at Night for all $651d 
ers in Garriſon. to repair to their Quarters, 
and their Tents in the Field. — 
| whic 


— 
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which, ma 8 and where the 
Inhabitents 2 * they are not 


permitted to ſtir or at leaſt not 


; 
' | _ without a Ligbt. 
T 1 

b 


Te Deum. ka Hymo fung in 
| Treating 2 any Victory obtam'd ; 
which is often abus'd, being ſung by 
thoſe that are beaten. to e or 


Met, 
ill © ne Vide Witneſs, 8 
@ Tenaille. 00 ae pms Signifigarioas bs * 
1 Fortificatio or A ; 
n Tengille place, or Fertraſs, The Faces 
4 of i it. Vide Face. 
 Tenaills.” An Outwork, whereof there 
e“ Sorts, the Single, and the Dou- 


y 

. Single m, A Work, che Head 
| Sokaagy aps 2s form'd by two Faces, 2 

i 

it 

t- 

is 


.one le Rentrant or . Inwards 
whoſe Sides run directly parallel from the 

Head to the Gorge. 
I)ie Dowble, — A Work whoſe 
Head is form'd by four Sides, which make 
n. two Angles Rentrant or Inwards, and 
ch three Angles Saillant, and whoſe Sides run 
of from the Head to the Gorge. When 
theſe Sides are parallel, the ſingle or don- 
he dle Tenailes are known by no other Name; 
but when there is more Breadth at the 
Head than at the Gorge, they are calb'd 
Neue d yronde, or Imad Tails. Tenmilles 
are Faulty in this reſpect. That they are 
not fk or defended towards; their 
or. Iaward Angle „5 becauſe RA 
Height 


— — — 
— — oY Ir "IE 2 
— wrt ee Ig —̃ñ— 


TRA 
Height of theParapet hinders ſeeing down || SP: 
before the Angle; ſo that the Enemy can Gr 
lodge himſelf there under Covert. There. 4 
fore Tenailles are only made when there is its 
not time enough to make a Horn- work. - E 
Terre- plain. The Superficies of the Si 
Rampart, being the plain Space or Walk P 
on it, parallel to the Level of the Ground, ? 
and bounded next the Campaign by the and 
Parapet, and next the Place by the Yate. 
"rior* Tala. ” VO; bi UG ISER £9 * £4 1 S Tr 
Tent, The Tents are of a cloſe Cloth, | £9) 
or Canvas, for the Soldiers to Tye in, 
when in the Field: Four or five Soldiers and 
Iye in one ſmall Tent; the Officers have || for 
greater, according to their ſeveral: Poſts. Ear 
They are always-pirch'd regularly, every 4 
Regiment apart, and Eacti Froop or Com- Dit 
pany in à Line or File, the Officers in 7 
the Rear the whole compoſing ordetly 
Streets. n h et £92490 399) * 
To Tertiate a Piece. Is to try a Cannon, the 
whether it has its due Thickneſs of Metal ne 
in all Parts. e e ee eee 
+ Toife: A Fathom, or Six n 
Ig. The ſame as Teng. 
ache hole, is à ſmall Hole in all Fire- 
Arms, paſſing through the Birrel-to the 
Chamber where the Charge lies for the 
Powder on the outſide to convey the Fire 
to that within. 8 
Donn Major. Vide Mar cal Wa 
Trail the Pie; is to hold the Spear- 
end in the Right Hand, àbout a Hand's 
breadch from the Spear, the flat _ 
1 pear 


3 ; 


l MN Te AS. 


TRE 


Spear lying upwards, the But-end on the 
Growe behind the Man. 


ze. A Figure that has only two of ' 


its —— "Sides parallel. 


Trapezaide,| or- Tablet. Has al: its four 
Sides and Angles unequal, and no Sides 


parallel]. 

Traverſe Ws Trench with a Paraper, 
and ſometimes two, one on the Right, 
and another on the Left. Sometimes this 


Tieneh is open over Head, and ſometimes 
cover'd with Planks loaded with Earth. 
This Word is often taken for a Galery, 

and alſo ſigniſies a Retrenchment, or Line 
I fortify'd with Faſcines, Barrels or Bigs of | 


Earth, or Gabions. 


Trench. In general it ſignißes any y 


Ditch, or Cut made in the Eartb. 


! 
Trenches, Approaches, or Attacks. Are 
Works carry'd on by the Beſiegers, being 
cut into the Ground with Parapets for 
their Men to gain Ground, and draw. 


near the Fortifications of the Place under 
Covert. They are carry'd on different- 


ly, according to the nature of the 


Ground. For if, all round the Town, 


R 


kran n. of Earth brought from 
afar, and any Thing that May cover the 
Men without flying, us. Stones, and the 
like. But if the Earth is fit to dig, the 


NR r 


edg'd 


the Ground be Rocky, the Trenches are 
rais'd above it with Faſcines or Faggots, 
Bags of Earth , Gabions, Woolpacks, 


Trenches are no other than a Ditch, or 
"wy ſunk down into the Earth, and 


. 
1 
N 
N 
+ 
1 


TRE 
edg'd witch a Farapet next the Beſieged. 
in Depth is about fix of fever voy 
and ies Breadth ſevery or cight. Ho- 
ſoever the Trenches be made, they muſt 
always be ſo contriv'd, that the Beſieg d 
may ne vet Enfilade them, that is, Scour 
the Length of them with their 1 25 | 
For this Nasen they are catried on by 
Coudes or Traverfes, which\ are Lines 
returning back from the of them, 
and running aknoft parallel with the 
Pn 1 . ＋ 92 25 0 5 
m open Trenches, To begin to dig or 

work upon the Line of Approaches, 
which is generally done in the Night, 
ſometimes within Musket-ſhot, and 
ſometimes within half, or even within 
whole Cannon-ſhot of the Place, if there 
be no Hollews, nor Riſing Grounds 
about it; and the Garriſon is ſtrong, 
and their Cannon well ſer wd. The 
Workmen that open rhe Trenches are 
always ſupported by Bodies of Men a- 
gainſt the Sal i: of the Beſieg rs, and 
ſometimes thoſe Bodies lie between them 
and the Place, ind on the Right and 
Left. The Pioneers ſometimes work on 
their Knees, and the Men that are to 
ſupport them lie flat on their Faces, 
both to avoid the Shot from the Place. 
The Pioneers are generally covef'd witk 
Mantelets, or Sauciflons. N. 

To mount the Trenches. To go upon Du- 
ty into the Trenches. e 


3 To 


TA 


I Relieve. he Trandhes. | To Relieve 
thoſe that are upon Duty in them. 7 
To carry un the Trenches, To advancerhom, 


towards this Place. * 
Pharos! conſt 


Triangle, or Big. A 
ing of Thuce Sides, and as many An- 


gles. 
\ Dongle ReBungle. Which has one Righe 
ge. 

Triangle Ambligone. Which has an Ob 
tuſe Angle. 

Diangle Oxigon. Which has ches ſhorp 
or acute Angles. - 

Triangle Equilateral. Whick has all three 
Sides of an equal Lengrh, 

Triangle Jfoſete. Which has only two 
Sides equal. 

TH angle Scalene. Which has * ee 
Sides unequal. 

Trigger ; Is a ſmall Piece of Bron plac'd- 
under the Lock of any Fire-Arms;, draw- 
ing which back, when the Piece is eock'd, 
he Cock falls, and giving Fire to the 
Powder in the Pan, the Shot goes off, 

Trigon. Vide Triangle. 

4 Trop, A ſmall: Body of Horſe, or 
Dragoons, the Number not determin's, 
but uſually about 50, under che Conte 
mand of a Captain. 

Independent Troop. — which i is not 
incorporated in any Regiment. 

Froop. To beat the Troop ; Is the ſe- 
cond Bear of Drum when the Foot are 
to march, the General being the firſt to 
* Notice of the Match, and the Troop 


the 


T UR 
the next for the Men to repair to their 
Colours. 
--Troiper. The vulgar has by which 
every Horſe- Soldier is call'd. The French 
call them Maitres, or Cavaliers. 


Trumpet; Signiſies either the Arth | 


Inſtrument us'd among the Horſe to give 
Notice what they are to do, or the Man 
that ſounds it. To ſound to Horſe; 2 
March; a Charge or Retreat; a Levet. 
Every Troop of Horſe has a Trumpet. 

Trunion- Ring. The Ring about à Can- 
non next before the Trunien. 


- Trunions, Two Pieces of Metal gick⸗ 
ing out of the Sides of a Piece, about the 


middle of it, on which it reſts, and is 
mounted or imbaſs'd. 

- Turn-pike, A Piece of Wood or:Spar 
twelve or fourteen Foot long, fix or _ 
Inches Diameter, cut in a Sexan 
lar Form, every Side of it bored full of 
Holes about an Inch Diameter, and five 
or ſix Inches from one another; but not 


anſwering on the Sides to one another, 


on the contrary all differently poſited. 
Through theſe Holes, Pickets, that is, 
ſhort Pikes, are run, being about five or 
ſix Foot long, pointed with Iron, and 
faſtned into the Holes with : Naiis or 
Wedges. Thus the Points ſtand out eve- 
ry way, and theſe Turn- pikes are of great 
Uſe to ſtop an Enemy, being plac'd on a 
Breach, or at the Entrance of: à Camp, or 
in any Gap. Turn- pikes are otherwiſe 
call d Chevaux de Friſe. 

$5 ; V. V. . 
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1 Ne You" ve 
Ve N, or Van. guard. The firſt Line 
| of an Army drawn up in Battalia, 
which gives the firſt Charge upon the 
Enemy; the Second Line is the Main 
Body, and the Third the Rear-Guard, or 
Body of Reſerve. The Van is the Front, 
or faremoſt Part of any Body or Bodies 
i,, om: 8 
Vedette. A Sentinel of the Horſe. 
To View à place. To ride about it before 
forming of the Siege, and obſerve the 
Strength and Weakneſs of its Situation 
and Fortification, in order to attack the 
weakeſt Part. This Care belongs ro. the 
General. himſelf- „ g - 
. Vinandier. One that follows the Army 
with - Proviſions, to fell to the Soldiers 
when they have Occaſion : From the 
French Word Fivres, Proviſions. .. 
Polunteers. Gentlemen, who without 
having any certain Polt, or Employment, 
in the Forces under Command, put them- 
ſelves: upon Warlike Expeditions, and 
run into Dangers only to gain Honour 
„ At 4 De rk 
.  Uncap. your Cartridges ; Is to take off the 
Tap of the Paper, which is folded down 
at the End, that ſo the Powder may fall 
looſe to the Touch · hole to take fire, Which 
otherwiſe the Paper would hinder. 1 is 
is commonly tore off with the Teeth. . 
_  Uſenſils. The Neceſſaries due to ever 
Soldier, and-to be furniſh'd by his Hoſt 
Pere he is quarter'd., I Mt ed 
Wit 


* 5 2 
N 


8 


 WeE 
with  Sheers,.. a Pot,” a Glaſs or Cup t 
drink out of, | a Diſhi a Place at the big, 


and a Candle. Sometimes the Fnhibir 
- compound, and N wn Money 


e ett of it. w—_ wp 
bis AEN Si Sir! 21 Uns —94 
An = 585 21 nn 1 >olf 871812 To * * 
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ba. +, _ Officer? Vide Officer... 
| Wig of the Roungs. Vide ch 
c. des Ronde, or pay 57 

Well. A Depth the Miner ſinks into the 
SGtound, and thence catti on the Bran- 
hes, or Galeries, to fink ont, and difap- 
. the Enemies Mines, or to Prepare 

To Wheel, This is a Motion that b brings 
2 Battalion or Squadron tb front on er 
Fide where the Flank war, . n 
Fr ta Peng Rig 90 Ned ;Lef 

nem rt 
or, 1 echo r ut, to fafl* up 112 
Abende pink Eh ns Motion, aan 
and Files muſt taxe great Cure not. 
bend, but every one do keeh His due 
tance, andꝭthere mnſt be 5000 able Ser- 
jeants at the Angles, to fee the _ ns 
not break and fall into 8 
Bartalion wheels to the Right, the L 
Wing moves firſt, deſe capt e 
Part of 2 Circle about rhe File-leadef bn 


che Right, who is the Center of the Mo- 


tion, and ſtits not off his Ground. If Ik che 


Wheeling be to the Left, the 1 is 


perform d. Squadrons of Horfe 
| der che fame manner. 3 


S. . 


W OrR 
- [Wing pf an, Army drawn up for Battle, 
or ig of one of its Lines; Is the Horſe 
on the Flanks, or at the End of each Lige 
on the Rig! ant Left. KAR) Ic 14 
Mig of Bettaliomot Squadron. The 
Right and Left - land Files that make up 
each Side or Flank,. When 4 Barron is 
drawn up, the Pikes are in the Center, 
and the Musketeers on the Wings, which 
Wings are alſo call'd Great Diviſions, or 
Ale Di viſns of the Battalion. Ia Whgel- 
inge when they wheel to the Right, [the 
Left Wing of the Battalion moves firſt, 
-whiltt rhe Right Wing takes a ſhort Com- 
paſs, turning upon the File- leader of the 
firſt File, as upon a Center. The conta - 
ry is dene if they wheel to the Left. 
Unten, Bgarters,” Vide: Quart. 
«1364 oor Temeon 3 Are Sertais Per- 


cels of Earth left in the Foundation of 
: thoſe Places that are dug down, in order 
$ to make a Judgment by them, of how 
0 many Cubical Feet, or Fathom of Earth, 
- have been dug out. 

f- . The Mord; Is a Word that ſerves for 2 
0 Token, and Mark of Diſtinction, given 


e every Night in an Army by the General, 


ft and in Garriſon by the Governour, or 
ch other Offi cer commanding in Chief, to 
bn prevent. Surprize, and hinder an Enemy 
6- or any treacherous Perſon to paſs back- 
he wards and forwards, When the Gover- 


nor, Deputy-Governor, or Town-Major, 
go the Rounds in a Garriſon, the Officer 
commanding in every 2 de Guard, is 

A 0 


on _.__ | 

to receive and give them the Word ; but 
Inferior Rounds are to give the Word to 
the Guard. - * e 
mord of Command. Vide Command. 

Works; Are all the Fortifications about 
any Place, as Outworks ate thoſe with - 
aut the firſt Encloſure. | 


A. 


anger Regiment, or Officer. That 
Regiment is youngeſt which was 
laſt rais'd ; and that Officer youngeſt, 
whoſe Commiſſion is of the lateſt Dare, 
tho? he be never ſo old a Man, or have 
ſerv'd never ſo long in other Capacities ; 
and according to theſe Rules, Regiments 
and Officers are poſted, and command. 
$8 more of it under the Word Senjority. 


SEADICTIONARTY.. 


Explaining the Sra-TERM 5, 
the NAME s of each Part 


Stern. 4 Shot rak'd the $ 


of a Ship, its Rigging, and 
all other Things belonging 


to it. 


—_—_—— — 


Mm © 
&/ Baft. Vide Aft. THT YR : 
Aimiral. Is th: Commander in 

Chief in all Maritime Affairs. 
| If he be Lord High Admiral, 

he has the entire D:ſpoſal of all Things- 

relating to the Sea, throughout the whole 

Nation; but there are Admirals who have 

the Command of the Royal Navy, and 

ſubordinate to the Lord High Admiral. 
An, or: Abaft : In the Sea-Terms, ſigni- 
fies Backwards, or Behind, to diſtinguiſh. 
what is done or plac'd from the Stem to- 
wards the Stern of the Ship; as Come aft, 
or Go aft; that is, Come or go back- 
wards, or towards the Stern. Hale the 

Sheat aft; that is, Hale back towards the. 

hip fore and aft; 
3 that. 


; 4, 

that. is, it came in before, and. went out 
a-Stern, Abafi the Fre-maſt, backwards 
from the Fore-maſt : My which it appears, 
3 Word is applicable A; any Part 
of the Ship, in e are 
towards * Herd. : YY by 3 N! 

Aloof, is us'd in conding the Ship, when 
ſhe goes upon a Tack, anil is ſpoken from 
the Condor to the Steers- man, when he 
ſuffers the Ship to fall off from yo Wind, 
and does not keep her ſo hear byla Wind 
as ſhe may well lie. te 

Amain: In the common Signification 
is all at once; that is, when they are let- 
ing down any thing with the Tackle, 
Ain is done letting it deſcend gently; 


Maſt they cry Amain, which is for all 
the Men who hold the Tackle, to let go 
their Hold at once. In this Senſe it is 
us'd by all Ships ; but Men of Warthaye 
a peculiar Application, which is, lien 
they encounter another Ship, and ery to 
them in her, Anni; that is, to bid them 
yield. They alſo uſe, Waving Amain, which 
is waving a Sword, or other bright Thing, 
for a Signal to other Ships to ſtrike their 


Top-ſails:' Henoe, ro. rike Amain, is to 


let fall the Top. ſails at their full Run, 
not gently & ed 
Anchor. Moſt Men know, the Uſe of an 
Anchor is to keep a Ship in one Place; 
and that it conſiſts of a long Iron Shaft ; 
at one End whereof are, as it were, Two. 
Arms in a circular Form, with broad and 

pointed Flooks' at the Ends of them; and 


at 
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at the othei End oß rie aid. Shaft a. Piece 
ef Timbetifaſten ' e Sree 
tog eu Rm, The Anchor has theſs 
ſcve mil Parts; th Ring; by which-the Ca- 
ble is made! faſt to it; the Eye, chrough 
which: the Ring paſſes; the Head; in 
which the Eye is; the Nu, which holds 
the Btim 5 the Beam, being Two“ Pieces 
of Finber jois dit oni the Eud of 
the Shan, o ſſing dppsſite to the Flooks 
that they may not ili flat hut tale hold 
the Shank, is the long Iron which im: 
Beam on the one End, and the Flooks at 
theother; the , are the Tronswhick 
have the Flooks at their Ends; and the 
Flooks are the Two broad and pointed 
Ends of the Arins which rute hold in 
ti i nd, and keep irhe gif From be- 
ing carried away by the! Wind or Water. 
The Proportion of Anchors is according 
tothe Hulk of the Ship, which common. 
ly has ſeveral Degrees of Anchors, and 
cadh of them its preuliar Name; as firſt 
the! Kedge, or Reager; which is the ſmalleſt 
ubdriw Soy one River. Next, a 
dtrenm. Au h; usd in deep Waters t& 
ſtop!a Tide withal in fair Weather! The 
orhers are call'd the Firſt, Second, and 
Third Anchors, being ſuch as a Ship may 
ride by in reaſonable Weather, and are 
ſamething': bigger one than another. 
When in any Straits, or near a Port, they 
carryſtud of theſe at che HD ende 
they areal fo cal/dithe Ft, Second, agu 
Third Boas) AThe biggeſt Anchor bf all 
7503 4. is 


ANC 


is the Sheat- Anchor, frequently by Seamen 
call'd Their laſt Hope, being us d in the 
ome Extremity, as their laſt Refuge. 
The Proportion of theſe Anchors is ac- 
cording to the Size of the Veſſel ; for 
that which would be but a Keeger to one 
Ship, would be a Sheat- Aucbor to a ſmal- 
ler. A Ship of 500 Tun has 2000 Weight 
allow'd to its Sbeat- Anchor; and the big- 
geſt Ship has an Anchor of 3500 Weight. 
There are ſeveral Terms belonging to the 
Anchor ; as, 240 * 
The Anchor is a. peełk; that is, when in 
heaving of it up, the Cable is right per- 
pendicular betwixt the Haws and the An- 


a 12 | vl TY 
The Anchor is 4 Cock-bell ; when the An- 
chor hangs up and down by the Ship's 
Side, which is when the Ship is ready to 
come to an Anchor. 
Let fall the Anchor; is, let it drop down 
into the Sea. | 
The Anchor is foul ; when the Cable, by 
the turning of the Ship, is got about the 
Flook that is out of the Ground, which 
will cut the Cable aſunder, and make the 
Anchor not hold; for whick Reaſon; 


when the Ship comes to an Anchor, where 


there is a Tide, they lay out Two An- 
chors, that the Ship, upon the turning 
of the Tide, may wind up clear of them 


both. 18 . ; # R S115 wy 
Clear the Anclyr ; is, get the Cable off 

the Flook. This Term is alſo generally 
us d when they let fall the Anchor, toſs 


that. 


der 
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that the Buoy-Rope nor any other hang: 
about it. | | LS 
Fetch or bring home the Anchor ; that is,. 
merge it in the Boat, and bring it aboard. 
ip. 3 
The 5 KO comes home ; is when the Ship- 
drives away with the Tide or Sea, and 
the Anchor drags after; which may hap- 
pen, either if the Anchor be too ſmall 
for the Ship, or the Ground ſoft and: 
owzie; in which Places they ſometimes 
ſhooe the Anchor. See Sheer. | 


Boat the Anchor; is, put it into the 


Boat. 11 ; 12 

Auc horage, or Anchoring ; is, letting fall 
the Anchor or Anchors into the Sea, 
with Cables to them, for the Ship to 
ride faſt by them. It is alſo the * 
where the Anchor falls; for they ſay, 
there is good Anchoring where there is: 
Shole Water, becauſe in deep Waters the 
Sea has more Force againſt the Ship, and: 
the Anchors are long a weighing. That 
is alſo good Anchoring where the Ground 
is not too ſoft or owzie, in which the 
Anchors have no hold; nor yet too hard. 
or ſtony, that may cut the Cables; the 
beſt Ground to ride in being a ſtiff Clay 
or hard Sand; as alſo where they may. 
ride out of the Way of the Tide: Ant: 
laſtly, where they are Land-lock'd, ſo as 
that the Sea-gate can have no Power over. 
them. Add to this, If the Lee-ſhore on 
eyery Side be ſo ſoft, that if a Ship dme 
a- ground, ſhe can take no Hurt; or elſe. 


G. 5 that 


AST 
that ſhe may have ger. bm to ſet Sail, 
if the Cable breaks, or the Anchor comes 
home. Any Place that has theſe Quali- 
ties, is ſaid to afford good Anchoring, or 
Anchorage; and it is bad Anchoring where 
they are wanting: © 

Anchor. Stock: & long Pi pieee of Timber 
fitted to and faſten'd at the Nuts of the 
Anchor, crofling the Flooks, that it may 
ſo guide the Anchor on the Ground, that 
one Ff the Elooks may be ſure to take 
hold and faten in the Ground, without 

which the Anchor would ne flat, and con- 
ſequently have no hold. Ir is uſually 
proportion” d by the Length when nen, 
Ancient Vide Eugen. 

Am of the Anchor, is chat Part to which 
the Flook is ſer. © - 

To arm a Shot; is to bind ſome Oakham 
Rope-Yarn, or old Clouts, about one End 
of a Croſs: Bar Shot, or the like; that the 
Bad which goes firſt out of the Piece may 

not take hold in any Flaws of it; which: 
would endan ger the breaking of the Gun. 
The ſame is us d to long Pieces of bro- 
ken Tron, fir'd' out of Ordnance when 
they come to bonding, and in ſmall 
Shot for Muskets.- | 

Armed. A Ship is ſaid tobe well Arm'd, 
when ſhe is well provided with all Ne- 
ceſſaries for Fight. | YL 

: Aſtrolabe. An Afronomica Inffronione | 
_ be 5 t Sea for taking the Altitude of 

un or Stars, in order to calculate 


the Latitude, 
owl dee, 


A E 

© 4vevidge. A Dury payable by every 
Veſſel chat anchors in a Port, for the good 

keoping of the Portr. 

' Awning ; is 2 Sail, or large: Piece- of 
Canbas or the like; ſpread over any Part 
of” dt overall, the Ship" above the Deck, 
to keep tlie Sun of | char the Men may 
take the Air, without being expos'd to 
the ſcorching g Heat in the Day, or cold 
Dews in ah; Night ;/ and 15 dr great Vis 
in hot Countries. 

Arlene. The ſame Te w osten or 
Care; aslitpportivghe Checks of the Care 
riages whereon the Piece lies. 

lese of 14 Pin __ is the Iron :efich 
goes through the Wheel of che js Chains 
Pump, and de are the 1 of it 1. 


Z ge u ben e 6d A N 
2) 76 Bales is! to lade 3 
Ship's Hould, with Buckets, Cane, or the 
like, which is never dont but in Extre- 

_ —_— either the Pumps "fail, or 
the Leak is greater than rhey can deliver. 
The former often happens in extraordi- 
nary Pumping, when they either draw 
Wind, or are ſtosk d, or ſome. Patt of 
them gives way. Eiſe Beling is ne ver 
us'd; becauſe: it delivers: firtle,* pad” tires 
the Men more. ; TEINS 

Bales, are Hoops ; the Ends wharev? 
being ſtuck into the Sides of a Barge, in 
Mortices made for that purpoſe, they 
form an Arch over that Part where the 
Seats are, and over them is laid the Tilt, 
to keep off the Sun. Ballaſt ; 


BTA R 

Ble; is Gravel, Stones, Lead, or any 
other heavy Goods, laid next the Keelſon 
of the Ship to keep her ſtiff in the Sea. 
The beſt Ballaſt is the heavieſt, and that 
lies cloſeſt, faſteſt and drieſt; not only 
for. the Ship s bearing Sail, but for ſtow-, 
ing of Goods, the Health of the Crew, 
and ſaving, of Cask, and other Goods. It 
a Ship have too much Ballaſt, ſhe. will 
draw too much Water; if too litela, _ 
will bear no Sail. 

To Trench. the Rallsft ; is. to divide it in 
the Heal, to find a Leak i in 0 Rotram 
Ot her 

' The Ballaft — That is, runs over 
from one Side to the other ; for which 
Reaſon all kind 'of Grain-is dangerous. 
Lading, as being apa; to ſhoot ; but that 
they make Bulk, heads of Boards, to keep 
it. from ſhifting from Side to Side, As the 
Ship. heels upon a. Tack, 

Par. Vide Captain, Bar.. 

4 Bar of. 4 Harbour; a Rock. Land, 
or Shelf, lying a- croſs the Mouth or En- 
trance into the Harbour, which cannot 
be ſail'd, over but upon the Flood, and, 
kemenghz requires Pilots of 4e Place to 

ring Ships in ſafe. 

. Bariof the Port; is a Billet, or Piece of 
Wood thruſt through the. Shackles to. 
fhut faſt the Ports. 

Barco- Longo, Is a ſmall veſſel . a 
Deck, longer and lower built than the 
common „ gy a ty Head, mo 
wing Sails and 

Barge 3 z. 


n 


Derge; is a large handſome Boat be- 
longing to, a Ship, much like the Barges- 
we ſee on Rivers, to carry Captains or 
other-Perfons of Note aboard or aſhore. 

Bork. A Veſſel with three Maſts, the 
biggeſt of them never above 200 Tun 
Burden, and theſe have a Half-Deck 
above the whole one; which runs to the 
Main-Maſt. All the Barks in the Medi- 
r carry Latten, or Triangular 

Beal, or Beak-head:; is that Part which 
is faſten d to the Stern of the Ship, and 


ſupported with a Knee, faſten'd into the 


Stern, and call'd the Main-&nee,' to which 
is made faſt the Coller of the Main-Stay, 
The Fore-Tacks are brought aboard in- 
the Beak-hread, and there is the Stand, 
where Men handle moſt of the Spritſail 
and: Spritſail- Fopſail Migging. It alfa: 
ſerves for Ornament to grace the Ship. 

The Beak-htad freeves,: or flands fteeving ; 
that is, the outermoſt End of it ſtands. 
very much up towards the Boltſprit. 

- Beam: The Beams are thoſe great Croſs- 
Timbers which keep the Sides aſun- 
der, and ſupport the Decks, or Oclops ;- 
according to whoſe Strength the Ship is 
more or leſs able to carry Ordnance. All 
great and ſtrong Ships have a Tire, or 
Row: of Beams in Hould, on which the 


Deck lies. The Main-Beam is: ever the 


next to the Main- Maſt, at which Place the 
Breadth of the Ship is meaſur'd; and 
from this, the other Beams, both age" 
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and aſtward, are call'd the Farſt; Second, 
Third, Gr, beginning wakes „which as 
alſo call'd; Miaſhip-Beam. Fs 6 

The Beam uf, the | anchor; {is abe Bit 
Timber faſtes'd: tor hes Nut#.oflude 
Shank, and ſtanding, craſs:tortheFibgksy! 
to ker them from! lying flat onoithel! 
ea but that one of them mioy raked: 

Hurt. 
To bean; is 6 
dinary Senſe, as a Ship will bear muahé 
Ordaance ; that is, carxy- much. Id har 
Sail well, denotes that & Ship is ſtiff gui - 
ded; and will not couch down —— 
vid much Fi „ ; b ba 0 

N ear eut ber + Ge du that tron 

Guns lie ſo higb, and ſhe will go ſo ups 
right, that in reaſonable fighting Wen. 
— ſhe; will be able to keep dut: her 
Low- Tire, and nut be ford to ſhut ies 
the Fonts. 1 07 769015410) 10) 250 

One Ship averbears onsther ; that is, en 
carry more Sail than che other in a grtat 
Gale of Wind. by PUT YU Fan viee 

To bear with the Lond, or with. a Herbur, 
or 4 Ship; is to dail towards it when the 
Ship bears to Windward of ir. 

Te, fo 83 wider he Lee of a Sbip; is when: 
the Ship chat id to Wearhet comes under 
the other Ships Stern amd ſo gives her the 
Wind, which is the greateſt Reſpe ct _ 
one Ship can pay to another at Sea. 

A Piers will bear mare Shot, or not * 
mich ; that is, will endure 2 . — 
Charge, or is over - charg d- + & * 

2 The 
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be Piece comes to bear; ſign that 
ow ſhe lies right wich the 

Beor in; when a Ship ſails before, — 
wich n l Wind into Harbour or Cha- 
nel or fails large towards the Land; 
then they ſay;- bears in with the 
Chanel, Harbour, or Land: But this Way 
of Speaking r e if th nies 


by a Win 
Bear off. A Ship is aid to bear off 
from the Land; or another Ship, — 

8 


ſhe would not come near it, but ker 
farther off than her Courſe lies. 3.26 + 7 Rt 
gear eff; is. alſo the common' Expreſſion 
for Thruſt off, as when any thing has 
hold of the Side of the Ship) or the like, 
they ay, Ben ; that is, Thbruſt i it 1 
and ſo in other Caſes. 0 

Bear up; us\d in Conding the Ship, 
when they would have her go larger, or: 
more before the Wind, — — — — 

Bear up road; is to put her right be 
the Wind, or to bring her by the Lee ; 
which is done by chruſting the Helm up 
to Wind ward, as cloſe as it will you the. 
Ship's Side. 

Becalm d; is en there 18 do wind 
ſtirring to fill che Sails, ſo that the Ship 
has no Way, but lies in the ſame Place, 
ot only carried by the Stream or Current. 
Ship is alſo ſaid to be becalmꝭd by the 
Land, when that keeps the Wind from 
her; and by another Ship, when ſhe: 
comes ſo clone as -_0 darin hey — the 


. Fg ; 
Beds ; 3 
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Beat; are a ſort of falſe Decks, rais d 
on the Deck of the Ship, when this is too 
tow from the Ports, ſo that the Carriages 
cannot mount the Ordnance ſufficiently, 
but that they will lie too near the Port- 
Laſ: or Gun-Wale ; and; theſe Beds raiſe 
them higher, and fit to traverſe. The Bed 
is alſo that Plank in the Carriage of a Gun 
which lies under the Breech of the Piece 
on which the Quoins do lie. 

- To Belay ; is to make faſt. any running 
Rope when it is hal'd as much as is neceſ- 
fary ; as the HeEcarts, when they hoyſe a: 
Yard, or the Shears, Tacks, Gr. that it 
may not run out again till loos d. 

Benches ; Are thoſe in —__ „along 
the Sides of them, on which the Slaves 
ſit to row. en e 

4 Bend; is the outwardmoſt Timber on 
the Ship's Side, and is alſo call'd a Vale. 
Theſe are the chief Strength of the Ship's. 
Side, to which the Futtiet? and Knees of 
the Beams are made faſt; and they are 
call'd the Firſt, Second, &'s. beginning 
with that next the Water. 

Bent, or to Bend, us d in the common 
Senſe; as when the Shank of the Anchor 
is bow'd with overmuch ſtraining, they, 
ſay, It is bent: But the Uſe is different 
when they ſay, 1s the Cable bent ? which 
ſtgnifies, Is the Cable ſeas'd and made faſt 
to the Ring of the Anchor. Unbend the 
Gable ; that is, unbind it; and is done- 
when they expect to be long at Sea, be- 
fore they come to a Harbour. | 

dy 3+ , Ta. 
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7 bend Two Cables or Ropes toget ber; is 
to tie them together with a Knot, and 
then make their own Ends faſt _ 
themſelves; which is not ſo fure as ſpli- 
cing them together, but ſooner done, 
and moſt us'd, when it is deſign'd to take 
them aſunder again. VR eee It 
A Berth ; is a convenient Diſtanee, and 
Room to moor a Ship in. And when 
they would 4 clear of a Point or 2 Rock, 

ea good Berth; that is, go a 


they ſay, Take a 
good Diſtance off to Sea from it. 

- Berthing. The riſing or bringing up of 
the Ship's Sides is call'd a Berthing. So 
they ſay, A Clencher has her Sides berth'd 
up, before any Beam be put into her. 

- # Bight ; is any Part of a Rope, as it 
is taken compaſſing; as when they can» 
not or will not take the End in Hand, 
becauſe of a Cable or other ſmall Rope 
being quoil'd up, they ſay, Give me the 

| Bight, or Hold by the Bight; that is, by 
one of the Tacks, which lie roul'd up one 
er d ohr ret nit ed Lien 
Bilboes ; are Irons, or a kind of Stocks, 
us d aboard Ships for the Puniſhment of 

Offenders,” and are more or leſs ponde- 
rous, according to the Quality of the 
Offence; Wk 3/2) 60 | 

++ Bildge, or Bulage; is the Breadth of the 

Floor, whereon the Ship reſts, when ſhe 


id ne grunge. 25 
Bilag d. or Buldz'd; A Ship is ſaid to be 
Bildg'd or Balag d when ſhe ſtrikes on a 
Rock, or an Anchor, or W 
21 ON 
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eff her Timber or Plunke there, andi ſo 
— — % 11 0% fz 87 gy 
geraten; lis tha Water — he 
08:06 thetShnp's: Breatith and Depth, 

node res Weltyybut died in ae 


= pack bt: ; Is 2 cloſe Cupboard, nheid in 
che Sreeridge. before tho ip er Fier, 
nowhich the Compa ſtande, and woo? 
_— & together with Ion Naids but 

oodes ins, baecauſe Tron»wouldidraw 
the Needig, ch would cuuſct ht never 
to ſtand erde. It is ſo dontriv d aaaco car 
ry Caodles in it, to give Light to che om. 
paz, and yer not to diſperſe any about che 
Ship Sf 0711 120 7 20d Ii Nas 910 50 0 
31 & Beier a n⁰⁴¹α⁰ν Turmoß the; Cable 
about tha : Biett , which iu din coming 
to an Hut ba in ady gteat Tide, Current, 
or! Wind, eſpecially in deep Werz wien 
the Cable is run out a convenient way, 
then they give the Cable à Turn about 
the Birts, that they may veer it qut at 
eaſe by little and little: Elſe, if a Stopper 
ſnauld chance to faihacht Cable would 
run all out, of, as the Phraſe is,o Riad fer 
Ed. This Turn of/the Cable 35:calPdiw 
Bitt : and when the Ship 1 
they ſay, The Ship is brought up to a Bitter) \ 

Bitter End; is that End of the Cable | 
which is uſually win in Board, ſtill at the 
Bitts. When the Ship rides at an Ami 
chor; ſo tha then they: would bave'that 
End:bent to the! Anchor, they wi. Bend 
n Bitter Ando ro not nnd 0 . » 
The 
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The Bitts ; are the Two main ſquare 
Pieces of Timber which ſtand Pillarwiſe, 
commonly plac dia — the Manger int 
the Laof of the for no other Uſe 
but to belay the Cable i to, when the Ship 
rides at Anchor. The lower Part of them 
is faſten d in flemd to the Riders; but the 
middle Part is bolted in great Sbips to 
Two Beams which crofs the Bows of the 
Sup; and therefore in great Storms the 
Cable is ſometimes made faſt to the Maia - 
. relieve the Bitts, and ſave the 

ows 

Blocks ; are flattiſh oval Pieces of Wood, 
with Sheevers in them, for all the: run- 
ning Ropes to run in; and there are ſeve- 
ral Sorts cf them, as, ſingle Blocks, dou- 
ble Rocks, and ſome with Three; Four 
and Five Sheevers in them, taking their/ 
Names from the Ropes. they ſerve to; as 
the Sheat-· Block, the Tack Ploch the 
Fiſh-Block, Gr. 

Blow This is 2 Word: common to all: 
Men; but it is us d ſome Ways at Sca that 
are not generally under ſtood; as, 1 
Mind blums hin] or blows through; that is, 
when it dots not ceaſe, or grow lefs till 
it comes paſt tliat Place. Blow: through is 
alſo us d, when they think the Wind will 
be ſo boiſterous, chat it will blow the 
Sails aſunder. 

Blaßßf, — When a Ship has: 
a ſmall Rake forward on, and ſo that ſhe 
is built with her Stem coo toric up, 
ſhe r Bluff headed, 0% Note " 

$3837 Boar . 
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Beard. Vide Boord. 

Boar, The only Boat ina Stipealtaby 
this Name is the Long-Boat, which m 
be able to carry out and weigh the Sheat- 
Anchor; and it will live in any Sea, un- 
leſs it breaks very much. This Boat is 
reckon' d the very Model of a wy nr — 
anſwerable to it in all its Parts 
Boats belonging to a Ship are, a — 
Pinnace, and a Skiff or Shallop ; which: 
ſee in their Places. | 

A Bold' Boat ; is one that will,endure 3 7 
rough Sea well. 

Man the Boat ; is, ſend Men in ro row 
and. ſteer it. 

- Fend the Boat; fave her from beating 
againſt the Ship's Side. 

Vid the Boat bring her Head che other 
Way. i 
— the Anchor ; put the Anchor into 
the Boar. | 

The Boat-Rope ; is the Ro ope by which 
the Boar is tow'd'at the Ship's Stern. 

Boatſwain : An Officer in a Ship who 
takes Charge of all che Ropes belonging 
to the Rigging of the Ship in general; 
all her Cables and Anchors; all her Sails; 
all her Flags, Colours and Pendants; and 
to be anſwerable for them. He is alſo to 


take Care of the Long- Boat, and its Fur. 


niture; and either he or his Mate goes in 
and ſteers her upon all Occaſions. It is 


alſo his Duty to, call up all the Men to. 


their Watches, Spels and Work, and — 


ſee they perform _— and to keep the 
eace 


1 
. 
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* | * Peace among them: And laſtly, ' he is 


— 


there are ſeveral 


be more eaſily ſew'd into it. 


to ſee all Puniſhments inflicted on Of- 
Fenders: | $6455 £3 
Bat, or Bolts : Iron Pins us'd in the 


Buildingand Rigging of a Ship; whereof 
inds, as Ring-Bolts, of 
great Uſefor the bringing to of the Planks 
and Wales to the Ship, and for faſtenin 
the Tackles and Breechings of the Ord- 
nance. * Drive-Bolts ; which are long ones, 


to drive out other Bolts or Trenels, us'd 
in Building, for fixing the Planks and o- 


ther Works together. Clench: Bolts, which 


are clench'd with a Rivetting-Hammer 
to prevent their drawing. Forelock-Bolts , 


which are made with an Eye at th& End, 
through which a Forelock of Iron is dri- 
ven, to keep it from ſtarting back. Fen- 
der- Boltt, made with a long Head, and 
beat into the outwardmoſt Bend of the 
Ship, to ſave her Sides, if another Ship 


ſhould lie aboard her. Bolts alſo take 


their Names from the Places where t 

are uſed, as Chain-Bolts, Bolts for Car- 
riages, G. The Uſe of them is ſo great, 
that a Ship cannot be built ſtrong with- 
out them, becauſe they bind all Parts to- 


gether. 11 


Bolt- Rope : The Rope | into which the 


Sail is ſew'd, or made faſt, It is a Three- 


ſtrand Rope, not twiſted ſo hard as others, 
but looſe and ſoft, that it may ply the 
better to the Sail, and that the Sail may 


Bolt- 


« 
of > 

—] . — —— — — —— 
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_ 'Bol:ſprit 3 is a Maſt running out at the 
Head of the Ship, not ſtanding upright 
as other Maſts do, but lying along aſlope. 
The But · End of it is generally fer, againſt 
the Foot of the Fore - Maſt, ſo that they 
are a Stay to one another. * 
without Board is as much as may ſuffic 
For its Sail to hang clear of all Incum- 
brance. To this are faſten'd all the Stayes 
that be long to the Fore·Maſt, Fore-Top- 
Maſt, and Fore-Topgallant, Maſt, with 
cheir: Boulings, Tacks Sr. beſides; ric 


Rigging that belongs to its own particular 
Salle Wich re only Two; ui the Sprit- 


Gr; and Spritfai-Topſail : H the Bolt- 
Fprit fait in bad Weather, the Fore· Maſt 
cannot hold long after; the Proportion of 
them both is the ſame for Length and 


5 . MH” j ; - . 7 
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No Baraventure-Miſſew 3 is the Sternmoſt of 
the Two, wen a! Ship: happens to have 


Two Miſſens, as ſome great Ships haue 


had, but is now littie us d. 


_ © Bonnet ; is an additional Piece of Can- 


vas to 2 Sail, to gather more Wind, and 
tommonty us d only to the Miſſen, Main, 


Foremil, and Spritſail. Topfail Bon- 


nets are very rare, though uſeful 
in an enſy Gale. The Depth of it is com- 
monly One third of the Courſe it belongs 
to; but there is nothing certain in theſe 


Caſes; for ſome make the Main- Sail exceſ- 


ſive deep; others much ſhowler. Note, 
That in ſpeaking of the Sail wirh the Bon- 
Net, it is always call'd a Courſe, and not 

ff a Sail, 


BBW i Rong: — me 


BOD 
Sense Mate Coarſe and Dottheb/" gt 
Main-Sail ; and fo of the reſt. - 
Late on the Bonner, or bring er the Bownet ; ; 
is, put it tothe Sil. FEY 

34 Gr ons Z is; take it off J 2 
Dom ig a Joh generall l 
ſptead bit the C I Og 
et ſometimes the Cheb the Marri-ſiil 

Pbre-ſail is boont'd our: Boots are 

* Potes with Boſbes or Baskxt on chem, 
to ſhew Men how to fee in Fo ne 
"when n'/aCou I 

51 1g; 18 
the Sail with the 


but u on aner Wi ors 11 dene a 
N $113 CL 4, WL: 
. Ship contes lemi '& Ty renew 


a che Sail flic'e 

Bird, or Br; is not only weste f 

nets Fd hore"; but och or 
2 in e Ses Phraſe! ſtgnffies witirn 
the Sup! Bord, is col go into 
"the'$hip. * Bring tze Tack hife a Bon-, is, 
puff do vn the Fick eloſe ro the Chefe 
or the Gun- Wale. | 


Booru and Beru; is when Too Ships He 
"fide by fiche . 67 25 * 


D nt? ien ol, "T4 85% 0 4p 5. 


Plan ig to turn to Windward, argh 


forhierimes one way, aid ſometimes the 
other, to gain to Wincw ard. 


4 god Bird; 18 when there is much 
gain dito Wikdward: 


' To Naur a Land on pack: Dewi; ET 4 


leave it a· ſtern or behind the Back- 


deinge 


BOW 
being that we lean our Backs againſt in 
Boats. {aq 54 ROY r BG 
+ To boord a Ship; is in Fight to come and 
lie ſo cloſe as to touek the Enemy's Ship, 
that the Men may go out of the one into 
the other. The beſt Place for Boording 
is the Bow, or athwart the Haws, and 


. ST 
— — 


* ” 


worſt in the Quarter. 
Bowngrace ; is a Frame or Compoſition 
of old Ropes, or Juncks of Cables, us'd 
to be laid out at the Bows, Stems and 
Sides of Ships, to preſerve, them from 
great Fleaks of Ice, when they fail far 


| 
| 
| 


* 


n or Southward., 
„ide C 
4 No Bow ; 9 the Ship that is 
broadeſt before, and begins at the Loof, 
and comes compaſſing about towards the 
Stem. The due Proportion of this Part 
is of great Conſequence for the Ship's 
Mailing ; becauſe it breaks off the Sea, and 
is the Part which bears the Ship forward, 
being in a manner all the bearing of the 
Ship. Now. if the Bow. be too broad, 
the Ship cannot make.good way through 
the Sea, becauſe of the much dead Water 
before her; and if it be too lean or thin, 
ſhe will pitch and beat. extreamly, for 
want of Breadth to bear her up; ſo that 
there muſt be an exact Mean allow'd be- 
tween them both. : 8 
A Beld Bom; is a broad round Bow. 
Lean Bow; is a narrow thin Bow. 
Kon Bow-Piece ; is that which lies in the 
ow, .- 55 
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chrough 
d Water 


or J 

hes 
; ſo that 
o id be- 
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es in the 
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Bowling; is a Rope that is faſten'd to 
the Leech, or middle Part of the outſide 
of the Sail, and the Uſe of it is to make 
a: Sail ſtand ſharper or cloſer by a Wind. 


lt is faſten'd to the Sail in two, three, 


four, or more Places, which is call'd the 
Bowling-Bridle, only the Miſſen-Bowling 
is faſten'd to the lower End of the Yard. 
All Sails have this Rope, except the Sprit- 
fail and Spritſail-Topſail, which have no 
Place to hale a Bowling forward by ; and 
therefore cannot be us'd cloſe by a Wind. 
Sharp the Main- Bowling, ſet taught the 
Bowling, hale up the Bowling ; are all Terms 
to pull it up hard, or more forward on. 

Eaſt the Bowling, Check or Conie up the 
Bowling; is let it more flack. 6 

Bowling: Bridle. Vide Bowling. 

Bower ;- is an Anchor generally carried 
at the Ship's Bow, whence it has the 
Name, the greateſt Anchor being for the 
moſt part in the Hould. | | 

Bows, or Bemſe. This Word is us d to 
make Men pull together, but moſt by the 
Gunners, when they hale upon their 
Tackles, to thruſt a Piece out of the Port. 

To: brace a Yard; is to bring it to an 
one Side, and traverſe it; that is, to 180 
it any way owerthwarrtr. 

Braces ;. are Ropes belonging to all 
Yards, except the Miſſen. They have a 
Pendant, which is ſeaz'd to the Yard+ 
Arms; for there are T'wo Braces to each 
Yard ; and at the End of the Pendant a 
Block is ſeaz'd, W the Rope 

15 


14 
is reev' d, which they call the Brace; the 
Uſe whereof is to ſquare and traverſe the 
Yards. ; $74. « | 0 n 

Brackets; are little Pieces, in the Na- 
ture of Knees, which belong to the ſup- 
porting of Galleries or Ship- heads. 

Brayls; are ſmall Ropes reev'd through 
Blocks, which are feaz'd on either Side 
the Ties, ſome ſmall Diſtance off upon 
the Yards, and ſo come down before the 
Sails, and are faſten'd to the Creengleys 
at the Skirt of the Sail. The Uſe of them 
is to hale up the Bunt of the Sail when 
they farthel their Sails a- croſs. Theſe 
Brayls belong only to the Two Courſes, 
and to the Miſſen. 

Bread. Room; is a Part of the Hould, 
ſeparated by a Bulk-head from the reſt, 
where the Bread and Bisket for the Men 
eh ous 2 N 32 a 

Breech, and Breeehing. The Breech is 
the afternmoſt Part of the Gun, from the 
Touch-hole; and the Ropes, which are 
bigger than the Tackles that make faſt the 
Ordnance to the Ship's ſide, being brought 
about the Breech of the Piece, are cal d 
Breechings, which are chiefly-us'd in foul 
Weather. .. 5 1 

Breſt. faſt; is a Rope faſten'd to ſome 
Part of the Ship forward on, and ſo holds 
faſt the Ship's-Head to a Wharf or other 
Place. 1 MG - 
Breſt- Ropes; are thoſe which make faſt 
the Parcel to the Yard, © :- 
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 Breſf-Hooks 3 are the compaſſing Time 
bers before, which help to fortify and 
ſtrengthen the Ship's Stem, and all her 
fore Part. 
| A Breaſt-Rope ; is that which laſhes the 
Parrel to the Maſt. 
. - Bridle. Vide Bowling. 5 
Briexe; is a Wind that blows out of the 
Sea, and daily keeps its Courſe in al} ſea- 
ſonable Weather, beginning at a certain 
Hour in the Morning, and laſting till to- 
wards Night. TY 
Bring home the Anchor ; is to weigh it. 

Broeming; is when a Ship is brought a» 
ground, or on the Careen to be trimm'd 3 
that is, to be made clean; then the 
burn off the old Weeds or Stuff, whic 
has gather'd Filth; and this is uſually 
done either with Reed, Broom, old Ropes, 

or the like. | | 5 
Budge. Barrel; is a little Barrel, contain- 

ing an Hundred Weight of Powder, and 
has a Leather Purſe made faſt at the End, 
which is ro ſhut over the Powder, to keep 
it from Fire. 8 > 
Buccanier ; is the Name generally given 

to the Weſt. India Pirates. * 
Bucket: The ſame as is us'd on Land 
to draw up Water. | > 
* Bucket-Rope : The Rope to which the 
Bucket is made faſt ro draw up Water. 
Bulk; is the whole Content of a Ship 
in Hould, or the Quantity of Goods ſhe 
will ſtow for a Voyage. | 
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o break Bulk; is to open the Hould, 


and diſpoſe of any of the Goods there. 
Bulk. Head; is any. Diviſion made a-croſs 
the Ship with Boards, to divide one Room 
from another, as the Bulk-head of the Cab- 
bin, the Bulk head of the Half-Deck, the 
Bulk- head of the Bread-Room, the Gun- 
Room, G& GG. 3 
Bunt; is as it were the Bag of a Sail, 
which is allow'd in all Sails, that they 
may receive much Wind. If a Sail have 
too much Bunt, it will hang too much 
to Leeward, and hinder the Ship's ſailing, 


eſpecially by the Wind; and if it have 


too little, then it will not hold Wind 
enough, and conſequently not give the 
Ship ſufficient Way. This Difference is 
molt in the Top · ſails; for Courſes are cut 
ſquare, or with ſmall Compaſs. | 

Bunt- Lines; are ſmall Lines, made faſt 
to the bottom of the Sails, in the middle 
Part of the Bolt-Rope, to a Creengle, and 
fo reev'd through a ſmall Block, ſeaz d 


r 


to the Vard the Uſe whereof is to triſe up | 


the Bunt of the Sail, for the better farthe 
ang and making of it up. 


;Buoy ; is a Piece of Wood, Barrel, or L 
the like, which floats right over the An- 


chor, and is made faſt by the Buoy-Rope 


to the Flook : The Uſe whereof is not 


only to ſhew where the Anchor is, but 
alſo to weigh the Anchor with the Boat; 


which is ſooner done than with the Ship. 
There are other Bueys, which are left at 


Anchor in the Sea, to ſhew where there 
=> TO . ; are 4 7 
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are 'Sands'or Rocks; and theſe: are ft 
uſeful where Sands remove, or where 
there are no good Land-Marks. N 

— — ; is any Thing that floats. 6 
; up a Cable; is to make faſt a 
Piece l floating Wood, Barrel, or the 
like, to the Cable, ſomewhat near the 
Anchor, that the Cable may not touch 
the Ground: Used in foul Ground, where 
they fear the cutting of the Cable. 

Stern the Buoy; that is, before they let 
the Anchor fall, whilſt the Ship has Way, 
they put the Buoy into the Water, ſo 
that the Buoy-Rope may be ſtretcbꝰd out 
ſtrait, that ſo the Anchor may fall clear 
Sow entangling it ſelf with: the Buoy+ | 

ope. 

e Shox. Vide Caſe- Shot. 

Burt ben; is the Quantity of Goods a 
Ship can ſtow; whence they ſay, 5 13 
fo many Tuns burthen. 

Butt; generally taken for a Cask, as a 
Butt of Wine, &e. In the Sex-Language, 
a Butt is properly the end of a Plank, join- 
ing to another on the ourfide of a Ship, 
under Water. 

Butt- Heads, are the ſame, bein g the Ends 
of 'the Plans. art 

To ſpring a Butt ; ; is when a Plank is looſe 
at one End. 

The Buttock ; is che Breadrh of the Ship, 
right a-Stern, from . Tuck upwards. 


Co: - is 2 Three-ſtrand Rope, of a 
ſuitable re and Bigneſs for 
H 3 a Shig 
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a Chip to ride by at an Anchor; * 
otherwiſe is counted but a Hawſer ;- for 
2 great Ship's Hawſer will make a ſmaller 
Ship's Cable. Cables: have their ſeveral! 
Appellations, as the Anchors have, being 
call'd the Firſt, Second, Third, beginning 
with the laſt, till you come to the Sheet» 
Anchor-Cable. 
To layaCable; is to make a Cable. : 
Sarve or plat the Cable; is to bind 
{ome old Ropes or Clouts about it, to 
fave it from gauling the Hawſe. 
J ſplice 4 Cable; is to interweave and 
faſten two Ends of it together. 
To quoile the Cable; is to lay it up in 
Rowls one upon another. 


Rowls. 
W pay more Cable; is to heave out more 
to Sea from the Ship: | nd 


To pay Cheap ; is to throw it over. 

D veer more Cable; is to let it run out. 

Shat of Cable. Vide Shot. 

Caburn; is a ſmall Line, made of ſpun 
Yarn, to bind the Cables, or to make a 
Bend of Two Cables, or to ſeaze the 
Winding-Tacks, or the like. 

Calm; is when there is no Wind at 
Sea; to which Word are added theſe Epi- 
thets, flat, dead, or ſtark Calm. Becalming, 
1s to be ſeen in its Place. 

Cambering, or to Camber. A Deck is 
faid to lie Cambering, when it is higher in 
the Middle than at either End: And the 


Word is commonly apply'd to the Shigh 
CE © E760 Cel 
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Cable Tire ; is the Cable ſo laid up in | 
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Keel and Beams, and other rounding Pie- 


ces of the Ship's Frame. 


- -Camber-KeaP'd; is when the Keel is bent 


3 in the Middle upwards, which may be 


occaſion'd by her lying aſhore, when her 
Ends'do not touch, and by other Acct 
dents. K. 

Canoe; is an Indian Boat, made of one 
Tree, and hallow'd out in the Nature of 
Cam ique-· Quoins. Vide Quoim. 

The Cap; is the ſquare Piec: of Tims 
ber put over the Head of any Maſt, with 
a round Hole in it, to recerve the To 
maſt into it, or Flag-ſtaff, by which the 
Top- maſt is kept ſteddy. Every Maſt has 
a Cap if it carries another, or but a Flag- 
ſtaff at the Top. 

Cap- Squares; are the broad Pieces of 
Iron which belong to either Side of the 
Carriage of a Gun, to look over the Tru- 
nions of the Piece, over which they are 
made faſt in an Iron Pin with a Fore- lock. 
The Uſe of them ts to keep the Gun from 
flying out of che Carriage, when fir'd, 
the Mouth of it lying very low, or under 
Metal. JC ²˙ LE ES nad kaneh 

A Cape; is a Point of Land running 
out into the Sea, as the Cape of Good-Hope,. 
Cape St. Auguſtin, &c. To weather a Cape, 
15 to get to the Windward of it. 

A Caper; is a Dutch. Name borrow'd 
without Need, and ſignifying a Privateer. 

Capſtain; There are Two of theſe, the 

Main-Capſtain;, and the Jeer-Capftain.. 

— H 4 The: 


CAP | 
The Main-Capſtain is that Piece of Tim- 
ber which is plac'd upright next behind 
the Main-maſt;-the Foot of it ſtanding in 
a Step on the lower Deck, and the Head 
betwixt the Two upper Decks. The 
Parts of this Capſtain are the Foot, which 
is the longeſt Part; the Spinale, being its 
{malleſt Part; the Whelps, which are like 
Brackets ſet upon the Body of the Cep- 
ſtain, cloſe under the Bars; the Barrel, 
which is the main Snbſtance, os Poſt of 
the-whole Piece ; the Holes for the Bars 
to. be put into ; the Bays, which are ſmall 
Pieces of Timber. whereby the Men 
heave, that is, turn it round ; and the 
Pawl, being a Piece of Iron bolted to one 
End of the Beams of the Deck, cloſe to 
the Body of the Capſtain, yet ſo that it 
has Liberty to turn about every way; and 
againſt it the Whelps of the Capſtain 
do ſo bear, that it may be * from 
turning or reverſing upon Occaſion; 
which Stoppage is call'd, Pawling of the 
Capſtain, The Uſe of the Capſtain is to 
weigh the Anchors, toe hoiſe or ſtrike 
down the Top-maſts, to heave into the 
Ship any Thing of great Weight, or to 
ſtrain, a. Rope that requires much Force. 
The Feer-Capſtain is plac'd in the ſame 
manner between the Fore and Main- 
maſts ; the Uſe whereof is to heave upon 
the Jeer-Rope, or to hold off when the 
Anchor is weighing. At the Foot of it 
are alſo Whelps, but leſs than thoſe of 
the Firſt, which ſerve to heave upon — 
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Vol, for the Help of the Main. Capſtain, 
in weighing a great Anchor. The Terms 
us'd at it are, Come up Capſtain; that is, 
thoſe at the Capſtain muſt go backward, 
and ſlacken the Rope or Cable which they 
heave at. Launch at tbe Capſtain; is, heave 


no more. Paul the Capſtain ; that is, ſtay, 


or ſtop it with the Paw}, which bears a- 
gainſt the Whelps, to keep it from run- 
ning round, back, or reverſing. | 
Capſt ain. Bars; are ſmall Pieces of Tim- 
ber put through the Barrel of the Cap- 
ſtain through ſquare Holes, of equal 
Length on both Sides, by which the Men 
heave and turn about the Capſtain. 
 Capſtain-Puniſbment ; is when a Capſtaĩn- 
Bar being thruſt through the Hole of the 
Barrel, the Offender's Arms are extended 
at the full Length croſswiſe, and ſo ty'd 
to the Bar, having ſometimes à Basket of 
Bullets, or other heavy Thing, banging 
at his Neck, which he is to endure ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Offence. 
Captain; is the Commander in Chief 
aboard any Ship of War; for thoſe in 
Merchants are improperly call'd fo, as ha- 
ving no Commiſſtons, and being only 
Maſters. The Captains ought always to 
be Men of conſummate Experience, and 
try'd Valour. | 
A Carack ; Was formerly the Name of 
very large Pertuguexe Ships, which ſerv'd 
both for War and Burden ; now quite out 
of Uſe. 8 
A Caramenſſol; * a ſort of Turkiſh Veſ- 
IDES | 5 
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ſel, the Stern whereof is extraordinary 
high, and carries neither Fore-maſt nor 
1 Maſts; but only a Boltſprit, 
a ſmall Mizen and Main- maſt, which with 
its Main- top Maſt is of à great Height. 

A Caravel; is à ſort of Veſſel formerly. 
uſed by, Spaniards... and. Pertuguexes; the 
Maſts whereof are not upright, as in all 
other Veſſels, but ſtooping; their Sails. 
triangular. They are good: Sailers, and 
will lye very near to a Wind. 

Careen, or Careening ; is the beſt W 
af trimming, a- Ship. under Water, both 
in regard that the Carpenters may ſtand 
upon Scaffolds commodiouſly to caulk 


the Seams, or do what elſe is requiſite ;. 


and for ſaving of the Ground Timbers; 
This Careening is to be done in Harbour, 
where the ſlower the Tide runs, the bet- 


ter; and it is. moſt. us'd, where there are 


no Docks to trim Ships in, nor conves 
nient Place to grave them on; or that it 
does not ebb ſo much as for a Ship to 
ſhew dry. The Manner. of Careening is. 
this; They take out all; or leave but 
very little of the Proviſion, Ballaſt, Ord- 
nance, or the like, in the Ship; and there 
muſt be a. lower Ship by her, with, which 
ſhe muſt. be laden down to a Side, and: 
righted again with Tackles ; but they ra- 
ther effect: it with the Weight of Ballaſt 
above or below, and ſo never ſtrain the 
Maſts much. 1 
Garlings; are thoſe Timbers which lie 
Yong, the Ship from one. Beam. to — 
er, 
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XF ther, and ſerve nor only to ſtrengthen 
the Ship, but on them the Ledges reſt, 
to which the Planks of the Deck are 
== faſten'd. © | | j 
3 Ca#ling- Knees ; are thoſe Timbers which 
come athwart Ships from the Ship's Side 
to the Hatch-way, which is betwixt the 
Two Maſts. They beat the Deck on 
them on both Sides the Maſt, and on the 
Ends of the Coomings lie the Hatches. 

Carnel Work: The firſt building of Ships 
with their Timbers and Beams, and after 
bringing on their Planks, to diſtinguiſh 
it from Clinch-Work. . 
Carpenter ; is either a Ship-Carpente 
to build a Ship, or one aboard a Ship to 
keep her in Repair, 

A Carriage; is that whereon a Gun is 
mounted ; the Parts whereof are, the 
Two Cheeks, the Axletrees, the Bolts, the 
Cap ſquares, the Hooks, the Foreldcks, the 
Trucks, and the Linfe-Pins. See each of 
them in its proper Place. | 

Cartridge ; is a Bag of Canvas, or a Roll 
of Paper or Parchment, made upon a 
Former; the Diameter whereof muſt be 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the Cylinder of 
the Piece, and of ſuch Length as will 
contain as much Powder as is the Charge 
of the Piece; being abſolutely neceſſary 
for ſpeedy Lading, and to avoid the Dan» 
ger of ing Iboſe Powder. The beſt 

artridges are thoſe of Parchment, be- 
cauſe they leave no Fire in the Piece when 
diſcharg'd. ; TO 
. Cartridge. 
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_ Gartridge-Caſes ; are made of Tin, to 


carry the Cartridges in for feat of firing. 


Caruels; are Veſſels which uſe Mizzen- 
Sails inſtead of Main-Sails : They will 
lie nearer the Wind. than. Croſs-Sails ; 


but are not ſo commodious for handling, 


and not us'd at all in England. 


Caſe; is commonly made round of 


Wood, and hollow, fit for the Bore of a 
Piece, to charge it with. murcering, that 
is, ſmall. Shot, Bags are. alſo- us d for 
this Purpoſe, but are not ſo convenient, 
becauſe they are apt to catch hold in the 
Flaws of the Piece. n 
Caſe· Sbot; is. any old Iron, Stones, Muſ- 
ket- Bullets, or the like, which they put 
into Caſes to ſhoot out of great Guns, and 
makes great Havock among Men when 
Ships come near, or lie boord and boord. 
Caſing a Ship ; is ſometimes us d for 
Sheathing of he.. | ID 
Caskets ; are ſmall Strings made of Sin- 
net- Flat: They are made faſt. to the up« 
per Part of the Yards, in little Rings, cal- 
Jed Grommets. Their Uſe is to make faſt. 
the Sail to the Yard, when. they farthel 
it up. The biggeſt and longeſt are plac'd 
juſt in the Middle of the Yard, betwixt 
the Ties, to make up.the Bunt of the 
Sail, and are call'd Breaſt Carkets. 
Catherpins ; are ſmall Ropes, running 
in little Blocks from one Side of the 
Shrowds to the other, near the Deck, to, 
keep the Shrowds taught for the better. 
Eaſe and Safety of the Maſt in the rowl- 


ing 
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CHA 
ing of the Ship, and only us d to the: 


Main and Fore Shrowds. 


Cat; is a Piece of Timber faſten'd a- 
loft, right over the Hawſe, and at one 
End of it has Two Sheevers, wherein is 
a Rope, with a Block, to which is faſten'd - 
a great Iron Hook : The Uſe is to trife 
up the Anchor from the Hawſe to the 
Top of the Forecaſtle, where it is faſten'& 
with a Stopper, | 
Cat the Anchor; is to hitch the Hook in 
the Ring of the Anchor. | 

Cat. Holes; are Two little Holes a-Stern, 
above the Gun Room Ports, to bring im 
a Cable or Hawſer through them to the 
Capſtain, when there is Occaſion to heave 
the Ship: a-Stern by a Stern- Faſt; the 
Stern-Ports being not ſo proper for this 


Purpoſe, 'becauſe they do not lie ſo even 


with the Capſtain. 

Caulk, or Caulking ; is driving of Oak- 
ham, or the like, into the Seams, Rends 
and Treenek throughout the Ship; with- 
out which ſne cannot be tight to keep out 
Water. X 

Chafe, or Chafing ; is when a Rope gawles. 
or frets againſt.any Thing that is too hard 
for it, or that is not ſmooth and even. 

Chains, in a Ship, ſignify thoſe Chains 
to which the Shrows are made faſt on the 
Ship's Sides; and thoſe belonging to the 
Top-maſt Shrowds. In Fight, the Yards 
are flung in Chains, leſt the Ties ſhould- 
be cut, and the Vards fall; which Chains 
are call'd Slings. ; 

5 Chain. 


CHA 
. ChainWalls; is a broad Timber ſet on 
the Outſide of the Ship, on purpoſe to 


fpread out the Shrowds wider, that they 
may the better eaſe the Maſt. 


Ache le Preneh Word ſor-have 


borrow'd, ſignify ing a Boat for the Service 
of the Sea. | | $7726 
. 4 Chamber ;, is a Charge of Brafs or 


Kron us d to be put in at the Breech of 


any Murderer, containing as much Pow- 
der as is requiſite to deliver out the Caſe- 
Shot contain'd in the Piece. The Cham- 
ber of a Gun, is that Part of it that con- 
tains the Charge. | 
_ Channel ; is the deepeſt Part of any 
River, or Harbour's- Mouth, and where 
the greateſt Current of Water is. Nar- 
row Seas are ſometimes call'd Channels, 
as the Engliſh Channel between France and 
England, and St. George's Channel between 
England and Iveland.. | | 
Charge; is as much Powder and Shot 
as belongs to any Piece. At Sea they 
ſay, Charge a Musket ; but bad or lade 
a great Gun. A Ship of great Charge is 
generally one that draws much Water. 
Every Man's Office aboard a Ship is alſo 
call'd his Charge. 
A Chart; Is a Draught of the Coaſts, 
Harbours, Bays, Creeks, Sands, Rocks, 
and all other Things neceſſary for the In- 


formation of Sailers, and dire&ing them 


to know Places, and their Diſtances. 
Chaſe ; when any Ship makes all the 
Sail ſhe can to fetch vp. another, _ 


CLA 
eall'd Chaſing; and the Ship fo purſu'd ĩs 
call'd the Chaſe. A. Stern Chaſe, is when 
one Ship follows another right a-Stern. 
Chaſe- Pieces; ate thoſe which lie as 
well right aft, as right forward; the lat. 
ter ſerving. upon chaſing another, and the 
farmer when chas' d. =? | 
The Ship has. & good Chaſe ; is meant of 
her Chaſe forwards; that is, when ſhe is 
built to carry ſeveral Guns to point juſt 
forward. In the other Caſe they ſay, 4 
Cheeks ; are two Pieces of Timber, fits 
ted on each Side of the Maſt, from be- 


; neath the Hounds to- the uppermoſt End: | 
of the Maſt. They. are made of Oak, to- 
ſtrengthen the Maſt thereabouts, both for 


N bearing of tho Top- maſt, and hoiſing of 
| the Yards. The Knees that faſten the 
Beak-Head to the. Bow: of the Ship, are 
alſo call'd Cheeks ;. ſo. are the Sides of any 
Blocks; as alſo. the Sides of the Carriages. 
where the Trunions of the Pieces lie. 
Che ſi- trees; are two ſmall Pieces of Tim- 
ber, with a Hole in them, the one on the 
one Side of the Ship, and the other on- 
the other Side; through which Holes the 
Main-Tack runs. They are plac'd a lit- 
tle abaft the Loof the Ship. a 
Choak: When a running Rope ſticks. in 
the Block, either by ſlipping betwixt the 
Cheeks and the Sheever,.or any other Ac. 
eident, ſo that it cannot run, they ſay, 
The Block is choak d. . 
Clamp ; are the thick Timbers: Hing 
"ID Is 
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fore and aft, cloſe under the Beams of 


the fiiſt Orlop, Vide Ring:. 


A Cleat ; is a ſmall Wedge of Wood, 


faſten'd on the Yards, to = any Ropes 
from flipping by where it is faſtew'd ; and 
for other Uſes, as to keep the * of 
the Sail from ſlipping off the Yard. There 
are alſo Cleats made faſt in feveral Places, 
being ſmall Bits of Wood to belay the 
Ropes to. 

Clench. Bolts, Vide Bolts, 

The Clew; is the lower Corner of the 
Sail, which reaches down to the Part 

where the Tacks and Sheets are made faſt 

to the Sail, and is that Part which comes 

oP down out from the Square of the 
ail towards the lower Corner. 

Clew-Garnet ; is a Rope made faſt to the 
Clew of the Sail, and running thence in 
a Block, which is ſeaz'd to the Middle of 
the Yard. The Uſe of it, in fartheling 
up the Main- Sail, or Fore-Sail. 

Clem. Line; is the ſame ro Top, Top- 
gallant and Spritſails, that the Clew- 
Garnet is to the Main Sail, and has the 
very ſame Uſe. | 

Clincher ; is a ſmall Ship, Bark or Boat, 
whoſe Planks and Boards are larded over 
one another, and clench'd and nail'd 
through one another with Nails and 
Rooves ; whoſe Out - ſides are berth'd or 
wrought up without Timber, fram'd as 
we do in other Ships ; which Work is 
call'd Carvel-Work. 


J Clinch; is to batter or rivet a Bolt's- 
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End upon a Ring, or to turn back the 
Poiris of a Nail, that it may hold faſt. 
I Clinch of the Cable; is that of it 
which is ſeaz'd about the Ring of the 
Anchor. 1 5 | 1 
Clinching ; is a fort of ſlight caulking, 
us'd at Sea when the Water beats in at 
the Ports; then the Carpenter is com- 
manded to Clinch the Ports, which is, to 
drive a little Ockham into the Seams of 
than + | er 
Cloath. A Sail is ſaid to cloath the 
Maſt, when it is fo long that it touches 
the Gratings or Hatches, ſo that no Wind 
can get betwixt them and ir. 
- Cloſe upon 4 Tack, or Cloſe by a Wind; is 
when the Wind is almoſt a- head, and the 
Sails-Clews are carry'd forwards , that 
they may take the Wind to make the beft 
of their Way. © . 
Cloth. They ſay, a Ship ſpreads much 
Cloth when ſhe has broad Sails. * 
Cloyd: When any thing is got into the 
Touch-hole or Breech of the Piece, fo 
that the Priming-Powder cannot come- 
to give Fire to the reſt ; they ſay, The 
Piece is cloy'd. e 
Coamings, or Coaming of the Hatches, or 
Gratings; is that Piece of Timber or 
Plank which bears them up higher than. 
the Decks; the Uſe of them being to kee p 
the Water from running down the 
Hatches. 57 
Coaſt; Is the Land along the Edge of 
the Sea, ſometimes. high, rocky and 
moun- 
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CoM 
- mountainous; and ſometimes low; and 
full of Flats and Shoa? 
Coats; are the Pieces of Tarr'd Ein- 
vas which are put above the Maſts at the 
Partners, and the Lumps at the Deck, 
that no Water may run down by them. 
The ſame is us d at the Rudder-Head. ' 
' » Cock-be: When the Cable hangs right 
up and down by the Ship's Side, it is ſaid 
to be a Cock-bell. 22 
Cock. Boat; is the ſmalleſt ſort of Boat, 
and of very little Service at Sea. 
Cocks; are little ſquare Rings of Braſs, 
t into the middle of the greateſt 
ooden Sheaves, to keep them from 
ſplitting by the Pin of the Block whereon 
they turn. 1 | 
| Cockſwain ; is an Officer who is to have 
Care of the Barge or Shallop and alt 
Things thereto belonging, and to com- 
mand the Men that man the Boat upon 
all Occaſions; and is therefore allow'd ro 
carry a Whiſtle. | : 
Collar; is the Rope that is made faſt 
about the Beak-Head, to which the Dead- 
Man's Eye is ſeaz'd, to which the Main- 
Stay is faſtend. There is alſo a Rope 


about the Main-Maſt- Head which is cal- 
led a Collar, or a Garland plac'd there to 


fave the Shrowds from! gawling. 


The Comb; is a ſmall Piece of Timber 
ſet under the lower Part of the Beak- 
Head, near the midſt, with two Holes 


in it, and has the fame Uſe to the Fore- 


Tacks that the Cheſi-rrees have to the 


Main- 


cou 
Main- Tacke; which is, to bring tlie 
Tack aboard. LAs N 
Come up Capſtain. Vide Capſtain. 
Compaſs ; is that moveable Inſtrument 


with a Fly, whereon are defcrib'd the 


32 Points or Winds they ſteer by at Sea. 
It is in a round Box, cloſe cover'd with 
a Glaſs, the Fly hanging on a Point, and 
rouch'd to the Loadſtone, which makes 
it always point to the North. | 
To Cond, or Can; is to direct the Man 
at the Helm how to fteer ; which is done 
by one ſtanding on the Deck. 

In Conſort : is, Ships failing together in 
Company. 

Cook : His Office at Sea is the ſame as 
Aſnhore. 

Cork-Room 5 is the Place where the 
Meat is dreſs d. nu | 

Cordage ; is all kind of Ropes belong- 
ing to the Rigging of a Ship. 

Corn Powder. Vide Powder. 

Corperal : His Office at Sea is to look 
to all the ſmall Arms, and keep them fis d 
and clean, their Bandaleers filFd with dry 
Powder, and to exerciſe ſuch as are ap · 
pointed to uſe Muskets in Fight. 

Cotter; is the hollow Arching Part in 
the Ship's Stern, betwixt the Tranſon 
and the lower Part of the Gallery, which 
is call'd the Lower Counter: The Upper 
Counter is from the Gallery to the Lower 
Part of the Upright of the Stern. 5 
Corſe ; is that Point of the Compaſs 
the Ship ĩs to ſail upon. 
at 4 Courſe”; 
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*" #Courſe ; is alſo a Sail, as, the Main. 
Courſe and Fre. Courſe, which are, the Fore- 
Sail and Mizzen Sail without Bonnets. 
-  Courteaux ; very ſhort great Guns, 
Fearce us'd at this Time. 1 
4 Conrvette, is a Sort of Barce-Longo, Cat- | 
rying a Main-Maſt and alittle Fore-Maſt, | 
and uſing both Oars and Sails. They are 
much us'd at. Calais and Dunkirk, and 
ſerve as Tenders to Pleets. 2 
Cra; is an Engine of Wood, with 
three Claws plac'd on the Ground, in the 
Nature of a Capſtain, moſt commonly 
us'd where they build Ships for launch- 
Ing out, or heaving in a Ship into the 
Dock. | * SY 
Cradle; is a Frame of Timber brought 
along the outſide of a Ship by a Bildge, 
| _ they launch Ships for the greater 
atety. 5 ; . 
| Graft; is any kind of Nets, Lines, or 
Hooks to catch Fiſh. Small Veſſels, as 
Hoys, Ketches, and the like, are alſo 
call'd Small. Craft. TY : 
Crank. A Ship is ſaid to be Crank-fided 
when ſhe will bear but ſmall Sail, and lie 
down very much with little Wind. wrd 
alſo ſay, ſhe is Crank by the Ground, 
when ſhe cannot be brought aground, 
but with Danger of overthrowing. 
Creengles ; are little Ropes ſplic'd into 
the Bolt-Ropes of all Sails belonging to the 
Main and Fore Maſt; to which the Bowl- 
Ing-Bridles are made faſt; and they are 
allo to hold by when they ſhake off a 
Bonnet. Creek ; 
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- Creek; Is a ſmall Inlet of the Sea into 
the Land, fit to receive and ſhelter 
Veſlcls. „ 

Croſi- Bar; is round Shot, with a Bar 
of Iron, as it were, put through the 
Middle, and ſticking out at both Ends 6 
or 8 Inches, more or leſs ; us'd in Fight 
for cutting or ſpoiling of Ropes; Sails, 
Yards, and Maſts, and to do Execution 
among Men. þ 

Croſs-Fack ; is a Yard at the upper End 
of the Mizzen-Maſt, under the Top, 
where it is ſlung, having no Halliards 
nor Ties belonging to it : The Uſe of it 
is to ſpread and hale on the Mizzen- Top- 
ſail Sheets. Sg: | 

Croſs- Piece; is the great Piece of Tim- 
ber which goes acroſs the Bit-Pipes, and 
is that whereon they belay the Cable. 

Croſs-Trees ; are thoſe croſs Pieces of 

Timber which are ſet on the Head of the 
Maſt, bolted and ſet into one another ve» 
ry ſtrong. All theſe Four Pieces are ge- 
nerally call'd Croſs-Trees; but in Strict- 
neſs, the Name belongs only ro thoſe 
Two which. go athwart Ships ; and the 
other Two which go alongſt Ships are 
call d Treiſſel. Trees. The Uſe of them is 
to keep the Top-Maſt up, the Foot of the 
Top-Maſt being faſten'd in them, fo that 


U 


they bear all the Streſs. They alſo bear 


the Tops on them. | 
Crows- Feet ; are thoſe ſmall- Lines or 
Ropes which ſtand in 6, 8, 10, or more 
Parts; fo divided and put through the 
\ Holes 


. — 
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ASD - 
Holes of a Dcad-Man's-E ye, that they 
are of no Uſe, but only ſet up by the 
Boatſwains to make the Ship ſhew full of 
ſmall Rigging, and all plac d to the Bot- 
tom of the Back Stays :of the Fore-Top- 
Maſt, Spritſail Top-Maſt, Mizzen Top- 
Maſt, and the Topgallant-Maſts. 
Cruiſer; Is a Man of War that plies up- 
on the Coaſt, to ſecure the Merchant 
Ships from Pirates, or other Enemies. 
Cubbridge- Head; is the ſame as a Bulk- 
Head; only that this Word is us'd to the 
Bulk-Head of the Fore-Caſtle and the 
Half- Deck, which are call'd, the Cub- 
a afore, and the Cubbridge-Head 
abaft. 

Cu ver-Tail; is the Way of letting one 
Timber into another, ſo that they can no 
Way ſlip out. 

Current; Is a rapid running of the Wa- 
ter one particular Way, which may hap- 
pen for ſeveral Reaſons, and in ſome Pla- 
ces is altogether unaccountable. | 

Cur. When a Sail is well faſhion'd, 


they ſay, it is well Cut. 


Cut the Sail; is for the Men, when they 
are upon the Yard, to let it fall down. 

Cut the Cable; is when a Ship rides in a 
Storm, and muſt' ſet Sail, but cannot ſtay 
to weigh the Anchor. Wy 

.Cut- the Maſt by the Board; is done in 
great Storms. | 

Cut · Mater; is the Sharpneſs of the Ship 
before, which cuts the Water, and di- 
vides it before it comes to the Bow. | 
| 2 
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gh The Cylinder of Gun; is the Bore or 
hollow Part of it, which receives the 


| Charge. 0 7 Fs IJ 


Auit; is a Piece of Timber with a 
| Notch at one End, to which they 
hang a Block by a Strap, call'd the Fiſh- 
Block, by which they hale up the Flook 


of the Anchor to the Ship's Bow or 


Loof. It is not made faſt to the Ship, 
but ſhifted to either Side, as there is Oc- 
caſion ; laid by till us'd, and then put 
out betwixt the Cat and the Loof. The 
Long-Boat has a Davit, which is ſet over 
the Head of the Boat, with a Sheever, in- 
to which they bring the Buy. Rope to 
weigh the Anchor, and it ſtands in the 
Carlings that are in the Boat's Bow. 
Launch out, or Launch in the Davit; is, 
put it out or ing. | 1 
Dead - Men. Eyes; are a kind of Blocks 
in which there are many Holes, but no 
Sheevers, through which the Lanniers go 
that make faſt the Shrowds to the Chains. 
The Crows-Feet reeve through Dead- 
Mens EY... 
Dead -· Reckoning; is the Calculation they 
make at Sea of the Place they are in, by 
computing their ſeveral Runs upon dif- 
ferent Points, and ſetting them off on a 
Paper, ſo as to make a 1 2 of the 
Place they are come to by their ailing, 
when they cannot take an Obſervation. 
Dead Rope; is any Rope that does not 


run ina Block, but is us'd by Hand. 
1 Dead. 
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_. Dead-Water; is the Eddy Water at the 
Stern, of the Ship, ſo call'd, becauſe it 
does not paſs .away with that Life and 
Quickneſs as the, offer does. They ſay, 
A Ship holds much Dead. Mater; that is, 
has a great Eddy follows her at the Stern 
„„ od is beet IDO nba 

Deck; is the Floor of Planks whereon 
the Ordnance is plac'd, and the Men walk 
and 1ye upon the Beams: They are call'd 
the Furſt, Second, and Third Decks, be- 
ginning at the lowermoſt. There is alſo 
the Half. Deck, being the Deck which is 
from the Main- Maſt to the Stem. The 
Quarter-Deck, is from the Steeridge aloft 
to the Maſter's Cabbin. The Spar- Deck, 
is the uppermoſt betwixt the Two Maſts. 
All theſe Decks are alſo call'd Orlops. A 
Fluſh-Deck, is when it lies upon a Line 
from Stem to Stern, without any Fall. 
The Deck Cambers; is, when it does not 


lie flat, but compaſſing. To fink, or to 


let fall a Deck, is to place it lower. To 


raiſe a Deck, is to place it higher above 


Deep-Sea-Lead ; is the Lead that is hung 
at the Deep-Sea-Line, to fink it down; the 
Weight of it is commonly 14 Pounds. At 
the Bottom of it is ſtuck ſome hard white 
Tallow, which brings up the Ground, 
and by the Difference of it they know 
upon what Coaſt they are; but in owzie 
Ground they uſe a white Woollen Cloth, 
with a little Tallow ; for without che 
Cloth, the Owze would not ſtick to the 
Tallow. 4 Deep - 
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Doc 
Deep - Sea Line; a ſmall Line us d in d 
Waters to ſound for finding Ground. 
To Diſembegue ; is to come out of the 
Mouth of any Gulph, which being large 
within, may have 2 ftraic and narrow 
coming out; but this is not us d for. go- 
ing out of Harbour, or the like Occa- 
e nt 75 1 Ge tat: . 
A Diſpert ; is to find out the Difference 
of the Diameters of the Metals between 
the Breech and the Mouth of any Piece 
of Otdnance; by which they know. hat 
Allowance to give to the Mouth of the 
Piece, being ever leſs than the Breech, 
that thereby they may make a. true Shot. 
There äre ſeveral Ways of doing it ; 
but the eaſieſt and beſt is to put in 2 
Straw or ſmall Stick at the Touch-hole, 
and then apply ing it in the ſame Manner 
to the Mouth, which will exactly ſhew 
the Difference of the Thickneſs of - the 
Metal at the Breech and at the Mouth of 
the ieee h nk: £4.04 ck 
Dock. There are two Sorts of Docks; 
a Dry Dock, which is made with Flood- 
Gates to keep out the Tide, in which 
Ships are built and repair'd, and where 
they ſit without Danger or Harm; and a 
Wet Deck, being any Creek or. Place 
where a Skip may be caſt, in out of the 
Tide's Way on the Owze. When a Ship 
has there made her ſelf a Place to lie in, 
they ſay, She hax Dock'd her ſelf. 
Tv Deck her ſelf. Vide Dock. 
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„ Draller; — — 
* to the Bonnet, as the Bonnet is 
Courſe ;/ . Piece ad- 
2 it, add cher us d when 
he Courſe 20d Bonner: arc too lou to 
"RE All Thiogs. rhit ng 

ove 
«he Ship i in the Sea, as Shirts, 4 
— las alfi the Boar i in chat Reſpect: 


All: — * Ml '$ under Sail 
are talfd D 5 mf 
ng, nos ud, ure 


1 2 
Sea. 4 | wo 
rt: ByithsDraoghe w# Warer, i is 
meant fo man) Hot as che Ship goes in 
he Water ; that is, the Part oſ nter which 
is under Water. The greareſt Men of 
War draw 22 Foot Water. 
D Dreg, or Degging; is to talce à fit. 
| a de which being hung over the 
Boats „is let down to drag on the 
r to find a Cable that has been let 
flip, to whoſe Anchor there was no Buy ; 
For this being drawn along the Ground, 
Will take old if it meets with it. | 
A Drift. soil; i à Sail aud under Wa f 
wer, being veer'd- out right a-hesd with 
Sheats to itz che hog whereof is to ee 
1 = Ship's Hesd right gow the Sea in! 
, Storm. ** is 1 ound when a Ship 
adrives in faſt with the Current, to ſtop 
j beer deiving 0 Faſt, She. + 
| Drive. They ſay 3 drives, whit 
. the Anchor will not ho her Buſt but 
that the falls 1 ad with the Tide © of 
Per x * * ind 
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an, uy ſay, the drives to 
or in with the Shore, or the like. 
Destin; Is making a Men faſt with a 
Rope under his Seat, and letting him run 
down by the Tackle — Yard-Arm 
Ee Cree te for port wnder che 
or for t under the 
whennay Man has not been there bofore. 
Dua ap; is a Term us d with the Cle w- 
Garnet and Clew-Lines of the Main- Bail, 
Fores ail, and Sptit-Sail, when the two 
Arſt Sails hinder his Sight forwards: that 
ſteers or conds; ani td che Sprit-Sail, 
when they fire the Chaſe-Guũs, hecnuſe 
Se Wr 
gue. | 
E. rn 


I ring — of the 
Bolt- Rope which is left open at all 

dhe aer Corners of the Sail, like a Ring. 
The two upper t over the Bnds 
of cke Ferds or Yard&-Arms:; and: the Sail 
19: at thoſe two Eni made faſt to the 
Yard : Into the lowermoſt the Tacks and 


Sheats are ſeaz'd, or, as the proper Term 


is, bent unto the Clew, - 
To) Baſe ; is to let ny Rope ſlacker, and 

is us'd to them all except the Tack; 

which, when to be ſlacken' d, they fy, 

Tet riſe the Tuck, becauſe it riſes from the 

Cheſſ- tres, to which it is haPd cloſe. 
Exſe the fle; is to let the Ship go 

more N or Wr boloro the 1 
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Wirwl, Alſe when a Ship is r of 
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ich; is the running bick of ö 
Water in any Place, contrary to the Tide, | 
and ſo falling into the Tide again, occa- 
ſionꝰd by ſome Head · Land or Point in aRi- | 
ver, which ſtops the running of the Water. 
ant find; is that which recoils;or 
returns back from any Sail, or the like, 
going contrary to that Wind from which 
it proceeded, but is never ſo ſtrong 
Lud r Du; ſigniſies a Rope being all 
run out of the Block, ſo that it is un- 
-reev'd ; or when the Cable or Hawſe runs 
all out at the Hawſe, ſignifying that it is 
all gone to the EU.. 
un, by: Seamen corruptly call'd the 
Ancicur i, the Colours worn at the Stern 
of a Ship N 
To Enter; is to come into a Ship; eſpe» 
«cially usid in Boarding « Ship in Fight. 
_ . Entring-Ladders. There are two of them; 
the one us d by che Ship's Side in Har- 
bour and fair Weather; with — 
Nopes to it, which is all made of Wood : 
The other is of Ropes, with ſmall Staves 
for Steps, which is hung over the Gal- 
dery for entring out of the Boat in fou 
Weather, when, by Reafon of the Ship's 
heaving and: ſetting; they dare not bring 
the Boat to the Ship's Side for Fear of 
eving = 4 _ — FT 
Durring-Repe; is the Rope that hangs 
by the Side of the Ship, in the Waſte, 
where Men uſually come aboard aut of 
the Boat; and taken generally for an) 
3 Rope given a Man to enter bp. 
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FAL 
er The Hole wherein the Ring of 
the Anchor is put, is calbd the He; ſo is 
5 the —— or Ring, which is left ofꝰ 
rap to whieh a Block is feazd, 
abel "> e Eye of che Strap. © 
Holes. Hils; are the round Holes N 
the bana ot the Sails, which have Bon- 
nets belon —— and Bonnet have 
the ſame Drablers. They have 
you Line” ſbwn about them for more 
ngth, and ſerve to receive the Latch-- 
— of Bonners or Drablers, with which 
the Bonnet is lac'd to the — _— 


to Drablet to the —— 


— or . fix Foot, by. 
A which all Ropes are meaſur d. 
7 Faddim:; is to meaſure by Faddoms, 
— ſounding to find how deep the Wa- 
ter nere! 4% 7 MIT 7; 
' ae dns Cirele" 6g ab Rope or 
Cable that is quoi d —— b . 
eh p is that Part of the Rope of a: 
Tacklewhich is haledtu pon. 
To Fall offfy\ ſignifies chat 4 Ship under 
zu ee eee ſo near the d avis 
pores ;gnify the-Ri Fall of 
Falty;; i or in 
_ Parts of ignify he * 4 
. Falſe- Reel; when 7 Ship coils: ho 
angs much, by reaſbn thit ſhe is over- floating. 
A Second Keel is ſometimes put under 
ut of the Pirſt, and that is calbd, 4 Falſe Keel. 
any i Falſe-Sheat ; is a Rope bound to the: 
7215 Glew of the Sail, above the Sheat- Block, 
Eyes. 13 in 


BEN 
in entraosdinary Guſts' and very ſtiff 
Gus, @"-caſs che- Sheat,. Jeſt in Baia, 


4 palugce u l) f forvef Bee ud h the. | 


Medirerranean ; ſo contriu d that the 
Rudder may be clap d to either End, and 
conſequently either is Head er Stern as: 
lion ſerves z for inſtead, of bringing 
her about when they would change theit- 
Courſe, they remove the Rudder 9 
tber End and move that MWM. 
7 Farabel; is to wrap — aloſe y0- 
Pal and fo bind it wich Casbets ta the 
ard; but towards the Yard the uſi 
Rope-Yarns, becauſe it is not there heavy. 
2 
alt to all t Opg alan 
andehe Mi zaen- cars ry The Mizzen 
has hut one ; the ather:pne on: eneh Side. 
By theſe they farthel up thoſe Sails; but 
the Top Srils have not their Bunt. bound 
up to the Yard, as the Main: and Eotes 
Sails have; but it is laid on the Tap md 
ſo bound faſt vo the Head —_— 
which is call d, Sint the DN 
- | Baſttion-Piecen ; nue the 5% 
Timbers of the Ship's Stern ond eirhet 
Side Which ſhew che. Breadeb ofi-xhe 
Ship there. 1 ere 2606" 
Frazing; Aline out, av hem a 
Rope were, and the Ozkhar ravels ot. 
J Fend the Host; is to ſave her ftp. 
beating againſt tlie Rocks; the Shore or 
the Ship's: Sids. - ell Wer. 
Nender- Bali. Vide pole wii 2 210 
ot. Finders - 


Fenders are * old Cables;Ropes,. 
or-Billers of Wood, hung over che Ship's. 
Side, to 121108 another 0 — 4 
1 hy ng du. Yap 2 
Y break 
wy; wy nc _ __ 

en As co ee 
the Ship's Side,; and in the — 
have alſo ſhort Staves, which they © 
Fenders, being for the fame: UW ie. -- 

Ferch lum au Anchor... Vide 2 

The. Nud ; is an Iron Pim, made taper ing 
and ſharp at the lower End, to open the 


Strands = the Ropes, - when they ſplice - 
two together. The Pia. in the Heel of 


the Top 08 Malt, which bears upMc. Cheſs. 
Trees, 15 allo call'd a Pick 

Fidders ; are in the ſame Nature a8 ths 
Fidds, but made of Wood, pointed at 
the End, and larger, to open the Straus 
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K 
C'S 
_— The — Cloths that hang as 
bout the Ship, to hinder Men from be- 
ing ſeen in Fight, arc-calf'd the Ng 
So. the. Bulk. Head afore and abaſt, or 122 0 


other Places where Men may cover 


frlves, and wake 1 W 4 arnold, | 
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- of Fire-Ship. Is a Ship full of Combu- 
ſtible Matter, which being brought up to 
an Enemy Man of War, grapples with it, 
and the ſetting itſelf on ſirs, deſtroys the 
other, the Men of in their Boar, | 
to which Purpoſe there are little Doors 
. both Sides of the Stern. Theſe: Veſ- 
* known by che Grappling-Irons 
at the YardsArmg. vo 4» 

2 Hr L; are any fort of Artificial Dire, 
Mot tr to any Weapon or Inſtrument to 
fire che Hulls, Sails, or Maſts of Shi 
in Fight; che commoneſt whereof at 
are; Fire Porz, Fire-Balls, - Fire Peeks, 
Trunks, Braſs Balls, Arrows wich Fire- 
works, Ge. "= 

4 Fiſd ; is any Piece of Timber or 
Plank made faſt to the Maſt or Yard, «ro 
Gxeagrhen | it wad, in Wer of break- | 


ing. 
* The Ab ; is 2 Tackle bung at the End 
of the Davit, by the Strap of the Block ; , 
in which Block there is a Runner, 
& Hook at che End, whichadoes birch. 
2 ook of the Anchor; ſo they hale by 
Fall that belongs to it, and taiſe the 
— to the ems or Ebaia- Wale of the 
. Bb. Block ; is us Block that belongs 
to the Fiſh above deſcrib d. 
e Fiſb-Hook; is the Hook belonging 


T6 Fiſb ute or the Tord ;is to put 
a Piece of Timber or Plank to it, Where 
it is weak, to ſtrengthen it, as was ſaid 


under the Word, 4 Fiſh. Flaggs ; 


of Nati 


8 2 WS, 
E LO 


os i are us'd at Sea for DiftinBion 


and Commands; 0 | 
has Nis nt tlie Mlin- To thi ihe. 
iralin'the' Fore, and the BEA | 


Ad 


ral in the; M#zen-Top,. "They are allo 


usd for Signals to dir ips what th 
_ to, do, as to chaſe, ro give over, to 
ro Cotincil, Ge. To rike the Fhg 


in Fight * a Token of Apen other- 
upon the Cap, 


n 
1 laoſe over. 


"When a Ship" is hollow'd in 
wks 4 he Water, ſo that the Work hangs 
over, and is laid out broader aloft, they 
ſay, The Work does Flair worr. 
N Flat" in the geil; is to pull the Sail: 
flat by the*Shear;as near to che Shir ip's Side 
r 065 48377 

Flats, are Banks of Sand in .the ges, 


wiſe 
_ fer 


which have but lirtle Water over them. 


A Heer. Is a number of Ships failing 


together, generally us'd indifferently for 


l Men of War, but more 
1 for the former,” che latter being. 


N Navy. a 
alla Fivod.- When vad Water begins to riſe, 
it is is Flood Quarter-Flood, 'and Half. 


Flood, are well known to ſignify rhe Tide's 


being a quarter or tun in 2 Hee 


Ide Not; is the broad Part of the An. 


chor which takes hold in the Gro 
and of the Grapnels, . baue four 
Vide Anchor. 
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NOR 
Tube Neon-; 22 much n 
tom as ſhe reſts upon when, agr ol % 
To. Nets; is 15 ey 12 ee 
8 15.meagt of 1 n 
Ui up naturally wit hays delhung GT 
C ah, The pop Ship in ale hat 
L by A aan Wear: 
1 * Elory 735 5 n . 
14 w. . 
1 coming, in be 23 — 
not 12855 ee to 14. | e e 
heat is, ; W ence t 
8 89 ms Flown. Shears g 95 
"The Fly ; is that Part-of 
wh 755 32 1 8 br ige 9 e 
crib'd-; it eed le to 0 
Loadſtone is made faſt — AS 
always. turns — ve "vw 
To let. Ny; is, to let go-a-mgins, of All a, 
once, an 25h far as it. Will. +, N 
4 Hybeat. Is a ſort of hig. bui Ic. Jar, 
next the Keel, round ſtern 4, and dig bel, 
yd, which makes it very,hard:20board., 
This ſort are not —. 2 ſo. good dil 
ers as the ſquare ſtern d, but — us d 
by the Dutch, becoulc, thay are, .of:1great; 
Burden, and) {ail'd by ſew. Men. There 
are of 4 and g Tun Burden. . 
The Frecaſtle; is that Part oß the Ship 
where the Fore. Moſt ſtands, and. is ſevet d. 
| fromthe reſt of the Floor by a Bulle head. 
Forefoot. There is no Place in a Ship 
5 bears this Name; but when they — 
ne 


\ 
\ 


Wo 


other, it ſignifies, That the one does lie 
with her Stem ſo much. a-Weather. the 
other, that keeping their Courſes, ſhe that 
lies ſo will go out a- head with the other; 
which is, ane Ship's failing a-croſs. an- 


L 
* 


ther Ship's Way. 


rela-; are little flat Pieces of Iron, 


like Wedges, to put into the Holes at the 
Ends of Bolts, to keep them from draw- 


ing out, or ſlipping back 
re- Hut. Vide Mf. 


An; is a Piece of Wood" turn'd 
round ſomewhar leſs than the · Bore of 


the Piece for which it is made; as, a Sa- 


ter: Former, 'a Minion- Former, &c. The Uſe 


of it is, to make on it Linen, Paper, or 


Parchment Cartridges for the Guns. 


Dre reach, When two Ships ſail 250. 
cher, or after one another, ſhe that ſails 
beſt, that is, faſteſt, is ſaid to Fore- reach 
upon the other. , 54% Ih on. 
Dre. Sail. Vide Sail. 
Fore Top-Maft. Vide Maſt, +» 

Fre. Turd. Vide Yard, + +  _ 

- Figl, When a Ship has been long un- 
trimm'd,ſo that Graſs or any other. Thing 


grows or ſticks about her, ſhe is ſaid, co 


be foul. Alſo when any Rope is ſo tangled. 


or ſtopp'd by any Accident whatſoever, - 
that it WT — it is ſaid to be foul. ; 


Ful. Water.” When. a Ship under Sail 
comes into ſhallow Water, ſo that ſhe - 


raiſes the Mud or Sand with her ops. 
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ſhe may do without touching the Ground, 
but onſy coming very near it, en lay, 
She male) foul Mater. et! 
m Runder; is when 3 Ship, 7 
traordinaty Lek, or Bias 1588 | 
has broken into her, 0. : 
of Water, ſo that it c nnot be | 
out; and then like a. under d Horſa ſhe 
cannot go, nor will the feel her Helm, 
bur drive in the Sea like a Log of Wood, 
which generally ſinks her; and therefore 
when a Ship is Joſt out at Ses, the com- 
mon Ex reſſion i 1 She Founder's, at Sea. 
Fraight : ; is the urthen of leer 
into 4 Ship, and thence the rice paid 


for the Cürriage of a Goods, * | 


ding to the Bulk or Weight, e. 
Nas of the Place. Ws ain Dh 

To Free the Shi : Is to get ts Water 
out of her; and fo to free the Boat, ſig- 
nifies the fa ame Thing : And this Word is 
85 us d to any other Purpole — f the 

ip 

Fri Shot, When any extraordinary Wa- 
ter comes down a River ſuddenly from 
the Land, or when a very great River 
carries its freſh Water a Mile or two into 
the Sea, the 24 ſay, It is a great freſh Shot. 

Freſh the Hawſe ; is, let out a little more 
Cabin at the Hawſe, that a freſh Part may 
come to endure” the Streſs, and not fret 
one Place alrogether. 


A Frigate ; Is a Man of War, the Name 


us d by the French for only the ſmalleſt | 
Rates; but the Enghſb have carry'd it to 
great Ships, tho' not he greateſt. Fur- 
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rn 

ring, is to rip off the firſt Planks, and pt 
other Timbers u the firſt, and then 
the Planks upon choſe | 
to make her bear a better Sail; for when. 
a Ship is too narrow, and the Bearing ei- 
ther not laid out enough, or too low, 
they-muſt make her broader,' and lay her 
Bearing higher. They commonly fur 
two or three Stakes under Water, and as 
much above, according as the Ship re- 
quires, more or leſs. . 

Futtocks : This Word more properly 
ſnould be Foot. Hooks, but is ever pronounc'd 
Futtocks, which are thoſe compaſſing Tim- 
bers that give the Breadth and Bearing to 
the Ship, and are ſcarf'd to the Ground» 
Timbers : and becauſe no Timbers that 
compaſs can be found long enough to go 
up through all the Side of the Ship, theſe 
compaſſing Timbers are ſcarf'd into the 
others, and thoſe next the Keel are GO 

| . the 


aud; is a flat and hroad Boat uſing 
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both Oars and Sails. 
Gage; is to meaſure how much à Cask 
contains. To gage a Ship, is to meaſure 
how much Water ſhe draws when afloat; 
and this is done by ſticking a Nail into a 
Eike or Pole, which being = don by 
the Rudder, till che Nail catch hoid under 
itz hows how much is under Water. 

Saleaſt. A lazge lo w- built Veſſel that 
can either ſail or row, bearing three 
Maſts,, wherein it differs from a Galley, 
which. has but two, which the latter can 
ſtrike, Wherras the Galcaſs cannot. It 
has 32 Oats, and ſix or ſeven Slaves to 
each of them. On the Head ſhe carries 


three Tire, the loweſt of two Thirty: ſix 


Pounders, the next of two: Twenty-four 
lounders, and: the third of two Fen 
gunfire. On the Stern it has two Tire 

of three Guns on a Side, which are all 78 

Rounders. l 1e 
Aale, ſignifies the Wind; as, an eaſy 

ox àa lorm Gale, is little Wind; afreſh, 

a ſtiff; and a ſtrong Gale, much Wind. 

Sometimes. ie happens, that to Ships be- 

ing at a ſmall Diſtance from one another, 

the one ſhall be becalm'd, and the other 
have a little Wind; and then they ſay, 
ſhe that has the Wind does gale away from 

_ Galen: 


lors : 


SN 
Galen: Is. properly a Sganiſh Name. af a 
Veſſel, and — — = only 8 tho 
great Ships ſent tg Cariagena and 800 
Bell 2 . Nee 1 which, are 
of; cartying. 1 1 w — 


b you — often made unfit 
fine . Is a ſmall ſort of Gy rk 
. CAT 


Privateering,. as bein very light, 
ing but one Maſk, and two or three 


| reroes, with 16. or. 20 Oars on each Side, 


and but ane Man ta an Oar, er 
or fight, as Occaſion requires. 
eee e 


Cary: Is that bsautifyi 
id made u the Stern o 

out Board, into which hg a SB 1 
out of the Great Cabbin, and are only 
Show and Pleafure. There are. 
the. Sides, o he Sincg which wi * Us, 
as ſerving fon neccila 


_ 4 Gally; is 2 long eſe ow ow | W 


tber for. Sailing, or R ine ES 
a 


107 Garboard ; _ faxſt . 
yg boots Qutſide af the Shi p. NEXT 
tne Kee 


. The Gorboard-Strake ; Is thefirſt 8 trake, 
thas is, the firſt Scam next. to the Keel, 
being che moſt dangerous Place in all the 
Ship to ſpring a- Leak, becauſe it is almoſt 
impoſſibſe to come at it within Board. 


Gard-Ships ; lie before a * 


ſecure the Entrance into it, 
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5 nat too heav „as Ordnance, or rhe Jils: © 


Te Gerland; is 3 Rope about the Main- 
Maſt- Head, otherwiſe call'd the Collar, and 
ſerves to ſave the Shrowds from galling. 


"Thr Germir; is a Tackle where with rhizy 
hoiſe in all Casks and Goods, if chez de 


Geatrul of the Galleys : 'The ſup reme Gf. 
ficer of them, 1 in Chief: — | 
- is 2 Ro onging to 
3 na 8 her ok . when 
Ro is tow'd after the Ship by t. e Bont. 
a 
' Gift-Ripe 3 Frey "ſame as po ops 
ſerving to tow the uy after the Ship. 
Gir Vide Tru 
Sint. When the able is fo 5 1 
that upon the turning of the Tide tlie 
Pl cannot go over it with — Srern⸗ 
Poſt, then ſhe ies accroſs the Tye, — 
they ſay, ſhe is Girt, which ceaſey 
mediately if the Cable, be ver d our 
flack. 4. WI. > of WHY TY 
Glaſer ; are the Hour Poitr Hour, atid 
Minute Nele us d at — 15 _ they 
commonly call ſo m ours, 
Glaſſes. oy ct) 47 . 


" Genes Had ents orts, that one Strip 
in failing has paſs d e'the Heal of 
the other. 


- Gureing, A Sail is cut bete beg it 
comes ſloping by Degrees, and is broader 


at the Clew than at the Earing ; as all Top- 


Sails and Topgallant-Sails are. 

Gooſe-wing ; is the Mizzen-Sail, boom's 
out, to give the Sbip more Way before. 
a Wind. Grape 


GRO 

» Grapnels 7 are in the Nature of Ancfiors 
for Gallies or Boats to ride by, but have 
four Flooks, and never 2 Stock. They 
are alſo us'd in Men of War to fling in- 
to another Ship, and take hold of the 
Gratings, Rails, Gun- Wales, &. with a 
Chain made faſt ro them to laſh the 
Ships together. There are other ſmall 


Erapnels with three Hooks, but not broad 


like Flooks, with which they uſe to ſweep 
for Hawſes or ſmall Cable. 
Gratings; are ſmall Ledges laid over a» 
eroſs one another, like à Porteullis, or a 
Priſon· Gate, and ſerve to let down light, 
and give · Air betwixt the Decks. 
To Grave; is to bring a Ship to lie dry 
aground, and then burn off: all the old 
Filth and Stuff with Reed, Broom, or the 
like, and ſo lay on new; the beſt of which 
is Train-Oil, Roſin and Brimſtone, boil d 
together. | „„ LIT > © PER n 
_ The Gripe; is the Compaſs and Sharp- 
neſs of the Stem under Water, eſpecially 
towards the lower Part. e 
7 Gripe. They ſay, 2 Ship gripes, 
when ſhe is apt, contrary to the Helm, 
to run her Head more to the Wind than 
Lr 
Ground, and Grounding. When a Ship 
is purpoſely. brought to be trimm'd on 


the Ground, it is call'd Grounding; but 


when they are drove on by Streſs of Wea- 
ther or other Accident, they call it; Run- 
ning or ſtriking aground. When they 
go a little Way, and come to an Anchor 

2 oy ; 4 4 again, 
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again, they call it, Breaking Ground 

GrundsTimbers are thoſe which are faſt 
laid over the Keel, and ſo bolted throug 
the Keelſon into the Keel, and make t 
Floor of the Ship, and are therefore cal- 


led. Ground-Timbers, becauſe the Ship 


reſts on them when ſhe lies aground. + 
© Gudgins ;. are the Irons which are made 
faſt to the;Stern-Poſt; into which the Pin- 
tels of the Rudder av hang cd. 
_ Gul. When the Pin of a Block eats; 
or weats into theSheever, it is call'd,Gul- 
ling, So wherr a Yard rubs againſt the 
| Maſt, they ſay, Ie will gull the Maſt. 
A Gulph,; is any Parcel of the Sea which 
is large within, narrow at the Mouth, and 
las no other Way out but the ſame you 
come ian. RN 8 1 
De Gunner, has Charge of all the Ord- 
nance in the Ship, and all Things belong - 
ing to it, as Carriages, Spunges, Ladles 
and Rammers, Powder and. Shot; and is to 
_ to all that belongs coir in Time of 
if *. <A \ | 91.7% WP 
. "The :Gun-Wale ; is that Piece of Timber 
which reaches on either Side the Ship; 
from the Hal Deck to the Fotecaſtle, be- 
ing the uppermoſt Bend, as it were, which 
niſhes the upper Walls of che Hull there, 
and wherein they put the Stanſhions 
which ſupport the Waſtes Trees: and this 
Name is given it, whether there * 
Guns there or no. The lower Part al 
o any Port, where the Ordnance hes, is 
. 47 3 


HAN 


Gin Rope usd to keep any 
weighry Thing that is hois d into the Ship 
from ſwinging in too faſt, when it is over 
the Gun-Wale, There is anocher Rope cal - 
led 4 Guy, which is faſten d to the Fore» 
Moſt” at one End, and reev'd through a 
ſingle Block, which is ſeaz'd to the Pen- 
dene uf the Winding Teckle, and fo 

reev'd again through another; that is, 
ſcaz'd to the Fore · Maſt, ſome what lower 
than che firſt! Part; and this is, to ale 
forward 2 Pendant of ai — 

| I. 

O Hole; is theſſame which eue eu 
pulling a Rope. 
Hole aboard the Tack ; is, bring ir down 

2 al Ship ; ia to call to ber, to know 
whence ſho is, or whither bound, or the 
kke ; which is done in theſe Words, id 
the 855 ; and the other anſwers, H 
«Deck. Vide Drin 
 Halljiords ; are the Ropes: by which all 
the'Y ardt dre hois'd, except the Croſs. 

and- Seren. Yael; whickrhave 

being ever tho in fmalll.C 

they Nagy Halliards to rhe Sprit-S asl. 

di, and Handing. This ab Word i is 

us'd to'dcliverany'Thingabeur-from one 

to! another; . ard when want more 

Men toi do anꝝ Wenk, they dall 2 
Hands, not more Men. 215 

-  Hamiſpeekgcis & Wonden baader 
inſtead of an — — o eee 

2 3 
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Ordnance ; and ſo th Windlaſs in che 
Boat, or in the Ship; if th hiye Winds 
lafſes to heave the Anchor 015091 
The Harpings ; is the Bread ref 4 e 
at the Bow. Some call the Ends of the 


Bends, which are faſten d Juno the Stem, | 


by this Name. 

Hatcher; are, as it welt, Tia egen 
Which are in the Mid 
Main. Maſt, open'd to let do nGoods into 
the Hould;; and therefore have a Shackle 
of Tron at each End to lift them by. 

Hatch-Way; is the Place perpendicularly 
over the Hatches. 

2 Haven; ig a Ses Port, where Ships 
ride in all Safety, both from yr; and 
Enemies e 

The Hawſer; are thoſe Fest vaund Holes 
under the Head, through which tlie Ca- 
bles paſs when the Ship is at Anchor. 4 
beld Hawſe, is when it Ties high from the 
Wege; is's Ther- rand Höherer 

4 SA nd — 
+ little Cable zefor that which is one 7 
Hawſer, will be another's Cable. I 
Uſeof them is to wa — over «Dit ? : 
2 Fore-Slu ds are made of 

a 
he Head; is often n forall che fore 

Part of the Ship. Vide Beak-Head/ © + 


The Head of t Arber; is that Part im 


which the Eye is, _— which yo 
Ring paſſes. N r e r . 
Had. Line /; are tlie vi oſt Ropes 
of all Sails next the Yards, by which they 
are. made faſt to them. Heads 


r 


On: 0 
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Head. Sails; are all thoſe which belong 
to the Fore-Maſt, ei and n 
Top- Maſt. 

Head. Sea. Afeer a great Storm, þ a 
Wind will ſometimes tuddenly alter fix 
Points or. more; but the Sea will go the 
ſame Way it did for ſome Hours z then if 
the. Ship go with this Wind againſt-the 
Sea, ſhe will meet this Sea right a-Head, 
and therefore it is calfd,, a Head. Sa. In 
Hrad - Scas, all ſnort Ships are bad Sailors. 

I flea ve and Set; is when the Ship falls 
and riſes with the Waves at Anchor. 

I Heave at the Capſtain; is to work at 
or turn 2 about —— _ as is done 
to weigh: Anc Or any" | 
— Thing aboard. Her = 

.. To: Heave « Thing ps ; is to throw i 
Away. 1 6 
+ To Heave owner Board ; 0 rhrow our of 


the Ship. 0 


The: Heel,..of the Main, Fore, «hd: Ain 
zen · Maſts; is only that Part which is 
pared away a little ſlanting on the aft. 
ward Side of the Foot of the Maſt, like 
a Heel, to give it Leave to be ſtay 'd-afe- 
ward on; but the Heels of — Top- 


Maſts are Squares, and in them c 
the Fidd of the Top-Maſt. 2 

To Heel ; is for the Ship to lie downion 
a Side;  wherher-afloat or aground. 

. Height 'of rhe Sum; is its Meridian Ele- 
vation above the Horizon. | 
The: Helm 3 is that Piece of Timber 
which the Steerſman holds in his Hand 
> of to 


„ en 
— ſteer and govern the Rudder to which 
poſe, one End of it is made faſt to the 
Head of the Rudder, that it may be taken 
off. This it is that 8 and _ 
5 the Ship 8 Way 1. 2:31 EI 
Tv Hitch: is to catch. any Thin goich 
« Rope, or-with Hook. 
Tue Hold. Vide He wl. 
E 4% F s, when they heave the 
Cable at the Capſtain, af it ; men Tiff 
and great, or have lain in à ſlimy owzie 
Ground, it ſurges and lips back, unleſs 
1 
away 80 in, to the 
Cabie cloſe and hard to the C 
Wbelps. If vic be a ſmall Cable, Men 
may do it with their Hands ; but if groat, 
then either they hold off with Nippers, or 
elſe, as in all great Ships, they bring it 
— — * Capſtaia ; and this is call'd, 
Holding 5 3 
an- Cm] is when a un · is full of 
ſmell Holes within, either through a Fault 
in the Caſting, or otherwiſe 
The Hooks; are all thoſe forked Tim- 
le which areplac'd upright on the Keel, 
both in the Rake and Run of: che Ship. 
Theygive the Natrowing and Breadrhing 
of the Ship in theſe nen, neee 
into the Kere. 
4A Hat; is a Rope endo ut to one 
of the Eore·Maſt-Shrowds, with a:Dead- 
Man' s Eye at the End of it, through which 
is recv'd the Pendant of the Spritſail- 
. and is ſor no other Wſt but to 


keep 


keep the 
Flooks of the Anchor. When a Man 


Top-Maſt and  Topyallent 


HOW 
Sprirſail-Shears clear off the 


heaves the Head of the Shrowds, there 


is a Rope made faſt to the Shrowds for 


him to lean againſt, for Fear of fallin 
into the Ses, which is call'd, — 


There is alſo à Rope to ſet ravghe- che 
Shrowds, with Wale Knots, one End made 
faſt to the Shrowds, to the other the Lan- 
niers are brought; and ſo with 2 Hand- 


Speek turning it, they ſet taught the 
Halliards; and this bears the — Sg 


of @ Horſe, Beſides, thoſe ſmall Ropes 


which are ſeaz'd to the middle of the 


-Stayes with 
Block, wherein are reed che Topſnil 
— Topgallant-Bowlings, are call'd Hor- 

Heſpital-Ships ; are Veſſels fitted with 


Beds and other Conveniencies, as Sur- 


geons, and all neceſſary Drugs, &+: for 


the Sick and Wounded Men, that they 
may not encumber the Men of War. 


The Hewi. All the Room between the 
Keelſon and the firſt or lower Deck, is 
calfd the Hold, or Howld ; and there all 
the Vickuals, Stores and Goods, ere leid; 


but it is divided into ſeveral Rooms wirh 


Bulk-Heads; as, the Ste ward's Room, the 
Powder Room, the Boastſwain's Room ee. 
e Hewnds ; are the Holes in the Cheeks, 
which ate faſten'd to the Head of the 
Maſts, wherein the Ties run, to hoiſe the 


Yards. The Top- Maſts have but the 
ODT EEC #4 1 Hole 


* 


* 
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Hole aloft in the Head of the Maſt, be- 
cauſe they have but ſingle Ties; and 55 
is alſo call'd the Hemnds. 
 Hewſing-in ; is When a Ship, afcer.ſhe is 
afs'd the Breadth of her Searing, is 
br ought in narrow to her upper Works. 
Hey; is à ſmall Bark, that ſails not 
with Croſs Yards, but with Sails in the 
Form of Mizzen Sails, and will ſail near- 
3 — Wind than any can do with Croſs 
I 121 
m Hoyſe; is to hale any Thing i into the 
Ship with a Tackle or dead Ropes or yet 
up a Yard, or the like. 105 
be Haul; is the Body or Bulle of 
Suk wichour n Yards, Ropes, or 


_ Hulling ; is when a Ship at Sea ; talen 
in all her Sails, her in calm aer, or 
ima Storm. 

A 4 Hallock; is a ſmoll Part of-a Saul, i; 

which is loos d and left open in a great e 

Storm, when we dare not have any more t 

out, and is only us'd in the Mizzen Sail, I fl 
when we would keep the Ship's Head to 

the Sea with a little Sail, —— all up, t 

_ excepting a little at the Mizzen Yard- C 

| | Elſe, when a Ship will not Wee» t 

1 : ther-coik, to lay her Head the other way, || fo 

they looſe a Hullock of the Fore-Sail, and || th 


bo#@l 
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changing the Helm to the Wenther⸗ſide, M 
the Ship will fall off, and lay her Head | 
where er Stern lay before. M ru 
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- Hurrigane; is a violent ſudden Storm of 
Wine, very frequent in Amerits; ſo im- 
petuous that it ſinks all Ships it finds 
unprovided, and ane N 


| ith 1 
Aces Sheff: Is an Aﬀtronomical Inſtru- 
ment, Geometrically divided, and ſer- 
ving to take the Rltitude of Stars for 
finding of the-Larirude. ' ' © 

The Feer ; is a-Picce of a Hawſer, made 
faſt ro the Main and Fore: Yards, (cloſe to 
the Ties of great Ships, for ſmall Ones do 
not uſe it; and ſo it is reev'd through 
Block which is ſeaz d cloſe to the Top, 
and ſo comes down and is reev d through 
another Block at the Bottom of the Maſt, 
cloſe by the Deck. Great Ships have one 
on the one, and another on the other 
Side of the Ties. The Uſe of this Rope 
is to help hoiſe up the Yard ; but the 
ehiefeſt is to ſuccour the Ties, and to hold 
the Yard from unn down- if che Ties 
ſhould break. 

The Jeer-Capſtoin 3 has its Name Bom 
the Jeer, which is ever brought to this 
Capſtain to be heav'd at by. It ſtands in 
the Waſte in the Hatoh-way, and ſerves 
for many other Uſes, as to heave upon 
the Viol, or hold off the Tabte donn che 
Mein-Capſtain. Vide Gaptarn.” ö 

Indraught ; is 2 Place "where rhe Se 
runs in. 

Journal ; the Daily Account kept of the 
oo s ſailing, and — Fartieulars. 
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Joyuer. Great Ships carry Joynet to 
wainſcot and adorn them. V! 
Iron- Sick. A Ship or Boat is laid to be 
Iron- Sick, when the Bolts, Spee ks, or Nails, 
ate ſo eaten away with the Ruſt or Salt- 
water, that they ſtand hollow in the 
Planks, and the Veſſel talks in Water b 
them; for which Reaſon they put Lea 
over all the Bokcs-Heads under Water. 5 

A Junk; is any Piece of a Cable that is Fa 
cut off, and ſuch they bang for Benders b 
on the Ships Sides. 

Jury- Maſt; is eicher a fade Maſt, or 
the Main or Fore-Vard, | ſet up in the 
Place of the Main or Fre- Maſt when 
a of chem is loſt, either in Bight or 
bad Weather, and 4b fit a Y ard; Sails, and 
other Neceſſaries to it, to make a Shift 
with it to ſteæer the: Ship, a and, 4 ber! into 
Harbour. } 


NY Pom A os 5 


— - 
5 


＋ * 0 1 Lade /oiheles telling 
of a ſmall Rope round the Cable; 
or the Bolt-Rope, when they fear the one 
Mauld gall in the Hawſe, and the other 
againſt the Quarter of the Ship; and this 
faves them ; whichlinall other Ropes is 
call'd: Serviogs- and baly: in theſe two 

Ghliggas:! GY s „i 12620 s 

AHA Vide nc hr. 8 PR <0. 

Fo Keage n or Teadging In bringing a Ab 
Shep up od n a iffarrow River; when . 
the Wind is contrary to the Tide; they [L-/ 
ſet; the-Fore-Soul:,\ or Fbretop- Sail and 
omen) and: ſo jet her dog i 
Tide, 


EEE 
Tide.“ The Sails" are tb flat her aboüt, ik. 
ſhe comes too near the Jhore. © They alſo. 


carry out aH Anchor in the Head of the 
Boat, with a*Hiw ſer that comes from the 


Ship ; þ which, Apchor, if the Sh comes 
1 in 


tod Shore, they let fa fe. 
Sh 210 ſo Wind -her Head aboge b 7 
it; then weigh the Anchor again When 
ſhe is Dbut” 1. which is call'd Redging ; and 
from this Uſe, the Anchor a Kedger. | 
The Keel; is the firſt Timber hike! is 
* of a Ship, being the ſhat Bottom, 
11 were, the ada of. of all the, 
reſt nd ſo 15 is the Keel as lies i in a. 
Kt Ein ixt Head. and Stern, the 
Sr bet rai the one End, and 
the Stern- Paſt let in dt the other. AR 
the Grotmd-Timber;, and Hooks fore- and 
aft, are bolted to it, and. on them, all the” 
upper Works raid; #4 wn 
Con Vide "Palſy" 31911 2417 q: 7 
Rank“ Ke % he's” leep One, Whit 
good ro Keep x Ship from rowNng 1, 
A Sho le. oy 18 that, which, 10 4 
'*ep 1n't e Water, and therefore the's 
apt to row. up 
2% Keel Rope; is one that runs ile 
5 Shi Sf the Kee] within the Ra es 
che Sec de ke 
tf bufhe) 2 oth 4 


it is to cle imber Hof 

ey Fark ſtöc F Ballot any N 

ſe, ſo as che Wiker t chat lies betwixt ch 
imbefs cannot come tb the Well of the 


I wh 
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Rent. When a Rope that ſhould run 
_ ſmooth in a Block has got a little Turn, 
ſo that it comes double, they call it, 4 
- Kenk. The ſame in the Cable, if it runs 
out doubling. WY ono Ang bod oirtig +» off 
A Ketch; is a ſmall Veſſel, ſuch a8 
come up to B. Ungſgate with Oyſters, ar 
n ie 
Keel; are ſmall Pieces of Timber 
nail'd on the inſide of the Ship, to which 
they belay the Sheats and Tacks; + 
* A Knave-Line; is a Rope faſten'd on the 
one End to the Cheſs. Trees, under the 
Main or Fore-Top, and ſo coming down 
by the Ties to the Ram- Head; to which 
is ſeaz'd a ſmall Piece of Billet about two 
Foot long, with a Hole in the End of it, 
in which this Line is reev'd, and ſo 
brought to the Ship's Side, and hal'd up 
taught to the Rails, The Uſe, of it is to 
keep the Ties and Halligeds from turning 
about one another when they are new; 
or” when well ſtretch d, there. is no need 
of it.. Go IS „ a 6h IL! 
© MF Kneck; is the twiſting together of a 
Nope that is not well quoil C0. 
Kues; are the crooked Timbers, fo 
call'd, becauſe. they repreſent a Man's 
Rom, handy. and at 1 the 1 
and Futt together, bein red into 
4. bock. dog oh * $5, 97 
_ . Kneethes ; are two Rope-Yarns twiſted 
together, with a Knot at each End, to 
ſeaze © Rope or Block, or the like. * 


A Knight ; 


o 


L AU 

A HMigb; is a Piece of Timber in 
which are four Sheeyers, three for the 
Halliards, and one for the Top- Rope, to 
rad" in when hois'd, and has commonly 
the Figure of ſome Head carv'd on it, by 
which it is eaſily known. There are two 
of theſe ; the Fore- Knight, ſtanding abaft 
the Fore-Maſt ; and the Main: Knight, aft 
che Main. Maſt; both faſt bolted ro the 
„ 
. Knitliage. Vide Bat. 

Knots.” Tlift call'd'a Bowling- Knot, is 
ſo made, that ir will nöt ſlip nor ſlide: 
The orher'a-Wale-Knot, is a round Knob 
made with three Strands of a Rope, ſo 
that it cannot lip neither. 
. „ PO xts, 1. E hints I- = 

T*O L. A Ship is ſaid to Labour 
in the Sea, when ſhe rowls and 
tumbles very much, either a-Hull, or 
under Sail, or at an Anchor. 

To Lace, or Lacing ; is the ſame as on 
Land; for they late on the Bonnet to the 
Sail, and the Brablet᷑ to the Bonnet, &. 

| Ladders; There are three belonging to 
a Ship ; the Eytring-Ladder at the Waſte, 
and the Ladder of Ropes which hangs out 
of the Gallery. Vide Entring-Ladder. 
The third is at the Beak-Head, -to get up 
the Boltſprit by. A 

To Lade; is to fill a Ship with Goods, 
Ce, which is call'd Lading. They. alſo 
call it Lading of great Guas, which 75 
to charge them; on to lade the Wate 
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taught by Lanniers: And the Rope which 
makes faſt the Stopper of the Halliards to 
the Halliards, is cal d.a Lantievy. © 
Lathoard';+ is the Left · ſide of the Ship, 
as a Man ſtands i in | her with his Face for- 


| ward. 


unge. When a Sp 80 ſther by 
a Wind, nor before it, bur a herd Ixt. both, 
ir is calbd, à Large 152 
* eb; is to bind Wor 17 Thing to the 
Ship Bides. or Maſts, or the like. 
Laſbers; are properly thoſe Ropes which 
bind — wget er the Tackles and 0 hat 
ings'of'-r uns when the e 
with — 2 1 * 8 5 
14 Lo Latchets:." . 
lis faid to go 3 Lathe, 
en e the ly eiche clita goes by nor before CE 
in 
Laredity; af fall Lines ſown inte the 
Bonnet and Drabler, Hke Loops, where 
with they late the Vonvet to k e Courſe, , 
and the Drabler to the Foie, puttin 
chem jato the Eyelct- Holes, and bong 
chem o wer one anther. * 
Latitude; is the Diſtance between the 
Ship ot Place, ant the Equinoctial. 
Launch ,"frgrifies to put out: As to 
Launch, a Ship, is to put her out o f the 
Dock thto che Water; and ſo i in bother 
Caſes : But us'd alſo in another Senſe, 15 
when hey are hoys'd up a Yatd big 
enough, or the Top: Maſt, they. cry, 
Launch- bat that is, hoyſe no more; and 
in ſtowing the Hould, they ſay, Launch 
| K 4 aft, 


OO — 


LEE 
aft, or Launch forward, when they would 
have any Goods brought forward or aft- 
ward. So in pumping, when the Pump 
{ucks, they cry, Launch boa ; that is, pump 
no more. ; 493... 4 . 

To Lay the Land. When they have ſail'd 
out of Sight of Land, they ſay, they have 
Laid the Land. | ' in 36 vie 

. M Leak. A de ſaid to Leak, when 
ſhe makes more Water than ordinaty; 
for there is none ſo. tight but ſhe may 

make ſome. 1 
LTeadges; are thoſe ſmall Pieces of Tim- 
ber which come athwart Ships from the 
| Waſte. Trees to the Roof-T rees, | to bear 
up the Nettings. = 1 Q L ” 4 | 

_ Lee. The Lee is generally that Side 
which is eppoſite to the Wind ; as, the 
Lee-Shore, is that the Wind blows on. 
To be under the Lee of the Shore, is to 
be cloſe under the Weather · Shore. A 
Leeward Ship, is one that is not faſt by 
« Wind to make- her Way ſo. god ns ſhe 
ene 

I t e, is to bring her ſo t 
all Per! e Maſts and 


Sails may lie againſt t 
Shrowds flat, and the Wind to come 
right on her Broadſide, ſo that ſhe will 
make little or no Way. tri ent 
| The Lee-Fong.; is a Rope reev'd into the 
Creen les of the Courſes, , when they 
woul bale in the Bottom of the Sail, to 
lace on the Bonnet. Ina ſtrong. Cale, 
they ſerve alſo to take in the Sail. 8 


The 


LE 


The Lee. Latch. when he who conds 
would bid the Man at Helm, to look that 

) the Ship does not go to Leeward of her 
ö Courſe, he bids Him have a Care of the 
5 Lee - Lach. | 
] Lee-ſeel ; is the tumbling of a Ship to 

e Leeward, when the Water forſakes her 
6 on that Side. 

n The Leeteh; is the outward Side or 
3 Skirt of the Sail, from the Earing to the 
* Clew; the middle Part whereof is more 

eſpecially the Leetch. . 

t- Leetch-Lines ; are ſmall Lines made faſt ' 
AC to the Lectch of the Topſails, and no 
af others, and reev'd into a Block at the 

| Yard, cloſe by the Topſail-Ties ; the 
de — whereof i is, when they take in tbe 
he — 122 to bale in the Leetch of the | 
n. Sai 

0 


Legs ; are mall Ropes, call'd the Legs 
of the Märtnet, put through the Bole- 
Ropes of the mn and Pore Sail, near a 
Foot in Length; and being ſplic'd i into 
themſelves at Leiche End, they have 3 lit - 
tle Eye, into which the Martnets are made 
faſt with two Hitches, and the End ſeaꝝ d 
ro the 3 Part of the Martnets. 

Let fat ;"is thie Phraſe generally us d for 
T7 putting poco any Falles when the Yards 
the are aloft; bur not to the Topſails, ſor 
bey which, the proper Term is, H-ave out; nor 
to for the Mizzen, for which the Term is, 
ale, er the Mizzen. Let fall the Auc ber, is, lex * 
5 it g down into the Sen. 
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L et fly the Sheat ; is, let ic i BP. out vi- 
1 as ot as It N08 89. 1 5 the 
The Lifts ; are;Ropes belo ng.to;t 
Yard-Armis of 211 155 Ms Ming Po — 

ſerve to top the Yard-Arms ; that is; 
make them hang higher or lower, as t 3 
plea e ; but the T pſail- Lifts, ſerve for 
Skeats to the Topga ſant-Vards: The ha- 
ling of them is call'd, Topping the Lifts. 
Limbers, or Limber. Holes ; are little ſquare. 
Holes, cut in the Bottom of all the, Graund- : 
Timbers and Hooks next to the Keel; ; 
the Uſe whereof is to let the Water, paſs . 
to the Well of the r 1 
The Lins; is commonly meant of the 1 
n 
1 
K 
V 
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Equinoftial. 
Ling of Bott; is the Order the Navy 
is drawn up in to engage an Enem mY: 

Lins pins; are only us'd about the racks, 
of the, Carriages, to keep: onthe, Trucks 
upon the Axletree, being little Iron 1 
like thoſe that keep on ji" hp 0 

Lockers; are little Boxes like Cupboard: 
fome by the Guns to lo Shot in, and i in 
other Places for. other Uſes. | 

A Leg Line, or, as ſome call it, 5 1 8 
rule Line; is a ſmall Line; with. a litt 
Piece of, Board at the End of it, aud on 
ir e Bit of Lead, to keep it Edge: long in 
the Water. This being caſt into the dea, 
and the Line heav'd out after it for a... 


Minute, by a Minute-Glaſs ſhews how 


many Faddom the Nr runs in that Mi- 
nute ; and by it they make a Judgment, | 
how many Leagues . runs in a Watch, h 
er. four Hours. The 


Loo 
Tbe Long-Boat , is the ſtrongeſt and big- 
geſt of the Boats belonging te a Ship, and 
ſerves to carry all weighty Things to her; 
to land Men upon Gccafion ; to weigh 
the Anchor, and many other Uſes, 

Longitude ; is the Diſtance between the 
firſt Meridian, and any particular Place, 
from Eaſt to Weſt. | 

The Loof ; is that Part aloft of the Ship- 
which lies juſt before the Cheſs-Trees, 
as far as the Bujk-Head of the Caſtle; 
whence the Guns lying there are cal'd,. 
Yo „„ e 

Loof-up : A Term us'd in Conding, to 
have the Man at the Helm keep the Ship 
near the Wind. To Lo of into à Harbour, 
is to keep cloſe to'a Wind, and ſo go in. 
Keep your Loof, is, keep cloſe to the 
Wind. To ſpring one's Loof, is when 
_ Ship is going large to clap cloſe by 
a Wind, | | e 

A Loof-Hook ; is a Tackle with two 
Hooks ; one to hitch into a Creengle of 
the Main and Fore-Sail, which Creengle 
is in the Bolt-Rope of the Leetch of the 
Sail, not far above the Clew; and the 
other to hitch into a Strop, which is: 
plac'd into the Cheſs- Tree, and ſo to 
bowſe down the Sail. The Uſe of it, to- 
ſuccour the Tackle in a great Gale. 

A Loom- Gale. Vide Gals. WE 

To Loom, When they fay, a Ship looms: 
a great Sail, it ſignifies, fhe ſeems to be a 
large Ship; and ſhe looms but ſmall, is, 
he ſhews little 3. ſo. that Loeming is the: | 
Appearance: 


I 


MAR 


A pearance or the Perſpective they have 


c 


of a Ship. T VS 'S 7 

ne Luft When a Ship heels a little to 

GONE nes they ſay, ſhe has a Luſt that 
a A | 


| rn Lye under the Sea; ſignifies, that the 
Ship lies a-Hull, with her Helm made faſt 
a-Lee, ſo as the Sea breaks upon her Bow 
and ,Bfgadfide.. . _ 


Ma bene; is a ſort of Turkiſh Galeaſs. 
* Man 4 Ship; is to give her the. 
due Compliment of Men. 1 
Me Manger; is a Place, made with Planks. 
faſten'd on the Deck, a Foot and half high, 
right under the Hawſe, ſometimes in a 
Triangle; the Uſe wheceof is to receive 
the Water that comes in at the-Hawſes, 
when tlie Ship rides at Anchor in great 
Streſſes, that then Water may not run on 
apon the Dec ks, and ſo into the Hould. 
4 Mawof War; is always meant of Ships 
for Fight. . B 
Man the Capffain; is, put. Men to work 
at the Capſtain: And fo in other Caſes... 
Mrhu; is a ſmall Line, made of un- 
twiſted Hemp, to be more pliant; and is 
iſo Tarr'd: The Uſe of it, to ſeaze the 


Ends of Ropes from farſing out, and for 


other Uſes. 


Aar lin- Sperk ; is a ſmall Tron Speck , 
n;ade on purpoſe for the ſplicing together 
of. ſmall Ropes, and to open the Bolt 
Ropes, when they ſew in the Sail. 

a 4 uur. 
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e A Marſilian, is a Venetian Veſſel often 
uſed in the Airratick; and as far as Zunt; 
0 ſquare ſtern'd, and large headed. The 
at greateſt of them carry four Maſts; the 
leaſt have no Mizzen. The Burden of the 


he largeſt is about 700 Tun. © 
Fi Martnets ; are ſmall Lines, faſten'd to 
0 the Legs, on the Leetch of the Sail. 


The Maſter ; has the whole Charge of 
falling the Ship abroad-at Sea, and accord- 
ingly commands all next to the Captain 
and Lieutenant in Men of War; but is 
Chief in Merchants, and therefore vul- 
Bu call'd Coprains though it be not his 


Maſt:; are thoſe Trees ſanding 2. 
. right in Ships, which carry the 

ive Tops, and Rigging, - Great Ships have 
ſes, three Maſts; bein Fore-Maſt, next the 
rear. Head; the, Main-Maſt, in the Middle ; | 


on and the Mizzen-Maſt, next the Stern: | 
. Each of theſe has a Top-Maſt on its Head, 

gips and the Fore and Main Top - Maſts their 
x Topgallant-Maſts over them. | 
rork- Mat; are broad Clouts wove: with Sin- 
8. net and Thrums together, or without 


7 Thrums ; us'd to ſave Thiogs.from gaul- | 
id is 1 | 
the 4 Maidfauy i is an i imaginary Ge en- | 
1 for compaſſing the Globle of the Earth from 
| North to "South, and ſerving to find the 
eek, Diſtance from Eaſt to Weſt. 
ther Metal ; generally ſigniſtes the Quanti- 
zolt ty, not the Quality of it. To diſpert the 
8 n: Vide Diſpere. The Piece * 


M 0 0/ 
under Metal, ſignifies that her Mouth is 
lower than her Breech. Over Metal, is 
the; contrary. Right with her Meral, Wy 
when the Piece lies Point-blank, * 

Minute-Line. Vide Log. Line, © 

The Mizzen, abſolutely ſpoken, ſignifies 
the Sail, not the Maſt. 

Mizzen-Maſt. Vide Maſt. 

Mizzen-Sail. Vide Sail. 
 Mizzen-Stay. ' Vide Stay. 

Mix en Jop. Maſt. - "Vide ue. 

. Mizzen-Yard. | Vide Yard. © 


1 Mele; is a Bank of Barth and Sine 


run out by Art into the Sea, to ſeeure A 
Port, and defend it from ſome Wind it 15 
expoſed tog. : 
Monſon. A Wind regularly Mowing! at 
certain Times in ſome Places; as in the 
Baſt. Indies, d here they hold flye or ſix. 
Months one Way, without varying, Aid 
then as long again the other. 

1 Moor; or Moiring, This is done w. 
ral Ways: Firſt; 15 Moor acroſs, or thwart, 
is to lay one' Anchor on one Side of a 
River, and another on che other right 
againſt ir, ſo as both Cables may bear to- 
gether, eirfier; for Ebb or Flood. : To Moor 
alongft ; is to lay one Anchor right in the 
Middle of the Stream en i Head, and the 


other a. Stern. The Third, is Mooring 
Mater. Short; that is, quartering between 


both; for it is neither acroſs ner aongſt 


the Tide A Ship is not ſaid to Moor 


with of khan two „ Anictiory rann. 


To 
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N Mownt 4 Gun ; is either to put it into 
the Carriage; or elſe, when in the Car- 
riage, to raiſe the Mouth higher. 5 

Munk-Seam ; is a Way of ſewing the 
Canvas of the Sails together, the Edge 
of the one over the Edge of the other, 
and ſo ſewn on both Sides, which is the 
ſtrongeſt Way. 

Murderers; are ſmall Pieces with Cham 
bers, charg'd with Murdering- Shot to 
ſcour the Decks. 1 


A, NB e the Body of Men: 
of War belonging to a Nation 


f Neale to: That is, deep Water cloſe to 
| the Shore, without any Showling. | 

| Neap-Tide ; is oppoſite to the Spring- 
5 Tide, and happens in the midſt of the 
N ſecond and laſt Quarter of the Moon; 
' and there are as many Days aBaw'd, for 
| che Neap or Falling of the Tides, as for 

„ i= Spring or Riſing of them. In Neap- 
Tides, the Water is — 4. high nor ſo- 
a low as in the Spring-Tides, nor do they 
- run fo ſwift... As the Higheſt of the 
5 Spring is three Days after the Full or 

„ Change, of the Moon; ſo the Lowelt of 
1 the Neapi is four Days before the Full or, 
„ I Change, and chat is called, che Bead: eng. 


When a, Ship has not Water enough to 
bring her off the Ground or Dock, they 
ſay, ſhe is Beneap'd. - 15 

To Near; is a Term in Conding, to bid 
Ihe Man at the Helm go more large, or 
before the Wind. win fo 3 17 +2 5 hes 


Vw as 


Orr 
be Needle; is the Iron Wire made faſt 


to the Fly of the Compaſs, and which 
gives Motion to it, as being touch d willy 
a Load-ſtone. 

Nerting-; are thoſe ſmall Ropes which 
are ſcaz'd rogether with Ro Ne „in 
the Form of a Net, with Maſhes, and for 
the moſt Part only us'd in the Waſte: © 

 Netting-Sails are the Sails they 157 
upon the Nettings: | 

Nippers; are ſinall Ropes: a Faddom and 
half or two Faddom long, with a little 
Truck at one End, or only a Wale-Knor ; 
the Uſe whereof is*to hold off the Cable 
from the Main- Capſtain, or the Jeer-Cap- 
ſtain, when they cannor'do it with their 


Hands. 
Ide Nut of the Anchor." "Vide aue. I 
Oo. 


0 Obferve, or take an © in; bs 
| to take the Height of the Sun or 


Star with in Inſtrument, to find the La- 
titude the Ship is in. | 

Oden: The greateſt Gathering of Wa. 
ters on the Terreſtrial Globe. 

Ockbem; is nothing bit old Ropes 
untwifted, and 'pulPd out into loofe. Flax 
gain, New Toe and Flax ' us'dCin the 
ame Manner, is atfo call'd, White Ock- 
ham. The Uſe of che is d dnve into 
the Seams of the Plänks to keep out the 
Water, and to make ſmall Lines for com- 


mon Uſes. 
That is, the Part out i in the 


The O 
open Sea from the Shore. 


OUT 


When a Ship is aſhore, and 
— to the Water ward, they ſay, She 
heels co the Offward; or if her Stern lie 
towerds the Sea, they ſay, It lies to the 
5 Offward. 
0 Orlep ; is the ſame as Deck ; only if a 
10 Ship have three Decks, they never call 
| the uppermoſt of them an Orlop ; but 
| the other. two are more properly call'd 
Ociops than-Decks, Vide Desk. 


z * Over bale; is, wheri-a Rope is hard 
a too ſtiff or taught, to hale it the contrary 
1 Way, and make it ſlicker, 

=o Over-reking.; is when tlie Sea over- 
4 waſhes. Ship. from Stem to Stern as ſhe 
ir rides at Anchor, by reaſon of her over- 


beating her (elf i into.a Head Sea. 
Overſet; is turn d top curvy, or over- 
5 turn dat Sea: Alſs the turning over of 
33 1 Cahle or ſmall Rope that i is m__ Fug, 
is card Overſetting. 

Over hromm ; is a Ship An 3 _ 
3 to be imm d aground, Fall ove 
on a Side. 

Ih Out-lickee ; is a ſadall Piece of Tims 

two or Shove Yards long, made faft 

to r Top of the Poop, and ſtanding out- 
& he a-Stern; at the. outwardmoſt-End 

whereof 1s a Hole, into which the ſtand- 
ing Part of the Sheat is made faſt, and 
being xeev'd throug h the Block: of che 
Sheat, is xeev'd again through another 
Block, which is ſeaz'd to this Piece of 
| Timber, near. ＋ End; and ſo the Uſe 

ok it is to hale d lown- che Mizzen-Sheat 
to 
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to It. bis 2 d in few vip and 


thoſe {mall Ones: 01213 W 250 

1024; iͤ ſaft, ſlimy, miilldy Ground, 
veyy bad for Anchoring, but * to lay 
a WP aground o on. 
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Peer; is a Room in dhe loud 
4 * — trom the reſt, in which 4 

few Pigs of Lead, or fuch w eiglity Mit 

ter, being ſtow'd, the Ship my be ſuf⸗- 
fciently Ballaſted, with ws Lofs of little 

Room in her Hould. 

A arluncle; is a Rope und in che Na. 
ture 2 Pair of Sg to} Gifs in dhe 
1 in goes Hon e bi! 
To Parcel, ort — is e take 4 

little Canvas about the Breadth- of a 

Hand; and lay it over à Seam which is 

firſt caulk'd then heat a little Piteh and 

Tar very hot, and our it over tlie Canvas. 

2 Partels. 5: are; choſs Things made of 
Truoks,:and Ribs and Ropes, which g 
about the Maſt, and are at both' Ends 
made faſt to the Maſt; ſo contriv with 


the Frucks and Ribs, that the Tre may 


ſlide up eaſily” 

The Partners; are the Timbers Aberüpe 
bolted to the Beams, and compsſs the 
Shoot. in the Maſt at che Deck j being the 
Strength, and keep up the Maſt Ready in 
the Scep. There: are alſo, partners in the 
ſecond Deck, that it may not 'rowF out 
the Ship's Sides; but the Mizzen has on- 
ly one Pair of Partners 8 

A paſſa- 
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d H Faſarado, or mare properly, a.Nep ar- 
is Kale epe 5: is any Rope where wick they 
d, halę dawn the Sheat- Hlocks of the Main 
5 and. rer Sails, When they are hald aft 
5 the Cle of the Main- Sail, to the Cub- 
N of the Main- Maſt, and the 
10 Clew of the Fore- Sail to the Cat-Head!; 
©) which is done when the Ship goes large: 

's I right Popl is a little Piece of Iron bol- 
it. ted to one end of the Beams of ithe-Deck, 
18 cloſe: to the Capſtainqʒ but ſo eaſily, that 
le ic has Leave te turn about; and àgainſt 
1. this the Whelps of the Capſtain bear, 
Ja- hen they wd have it held from turn- 
he ing: hack again. LOO avs 07 A 51. E 

nige cabal; is, turn it up to the 


= Pawh that it-mayihabdiic from turning 
a bac. dis ahn 1 hin in 1 


is nnch; are Mats, made of Sinnet, 
nd faſten ꝗ to ſthe Main and For · Vards to 
ag lave.thom from gauling. „ 5 598 
of eg; is to lay hot Pitch upon a Seam 
aften Caulkiag of it. It is alſco calbd Fa 
ing, When, x Ship isc grav'd, thły 
lay 1 - Whatever it be Rörxen 
aud Brig ſtone, ande Oil, or the likes 
They alſo lay, 2 Ship is: Paid, when ſhe 
is to tack, and all her Sails are 2. Back- 
Stays 3 that is, flat againſt the Shrowds 
and Maſts Vol 2 RR. 261 62 
A-Peek ; as, to heave a- Peck, istobring 
the Hawa of the Ship right over che An- 
chez. 1a that the Cable is then right per- 
deudiculas betwixt tee: 


py 
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. T6 Rid a. pee; is to have their Main- 
Yard and Fore Vard- hois'd up,” and one 
End brought up cloſe to tie Shrowds up 
and don the contrary Ways, ſo that tlie 
two Yards make a St. Andrew's Croſs. 
Tbe Peck; is the Room in the "Ship's 


Hould, from the Wes forward to the 


Stem. OS $2 "Is STREETS PP IT 
Peel he ddinzes; is, pur the Yard'right 
up and down by the Maſt. 

Pendant; is a {ſhort Rope, made faſt at 
one End, either to the Head of the Maſt 
or to the Yard, or to the Clew of the Sail, 
and has at the other End a Block with à 
Sheever, to reeve ſome running Rope im 
to it. All the Vard-Arms, except the 
Mizzen,: have Pendants, into which the 
Braces are reed. Pendants are alſo thoſe 
Colours which” are hung out on the 
Yard-Atms, or from the Head of a Maſt, 
for a Shew, and to beautify the Ship- 

The Pillow ; ; is the Timber on which hs 
Baltſprir reſts; at the coming out reg 
Hall of the. Ship aloft by the Stem” 

A Pilor-; is one who condudts- Ships 3 in- 
to. Reads and Harbours, and over Bars 
and Sands, and through dangerous Chan- 
nels, or: ſach-like Places. N 

Pintel; ; are ſmall Iron Pins mode Faſt 
to the Rudder, by which the Rudder 
hangs. to the Stesn-Poſt. 3 4:4big 


Pitching ;"is not on -laying on Pitch, 


Which is properly call'd: Pi but is 
the placing the Step of the And 


if 2 9 alls much into a Sea, they 1 2 


POR 

ſue Pitches; end if ſhe endangers her 
Maſts by it, they ſay : the will piteh ber 
Maſts by the Board. 

late the Cable; is the dme as ſerve the 
Cable. Vide Serve. 

Plats ; "are flat Ropes, made of Rope 
Yarn, woven one over another, ind are 
to ſave rhe Cable in the Hewſe from 
kauling. 

Thy : is the fame as 2 Ser Chart 
Vite Chart.” 

Print. The Sharpneſs of any Head- 
il, Land is calbd, the Point of Land. The 
a Compaſs is alſo divided into 32 Foints, 
m repreſenting ſo many Winds. 

A Polake, or 5 A ſmall Veſſel 
us d in the Teuant, with a Deck to it; 
uſing Sails and Oars like a little Torten, 
with a Topmaſt, which carries a Trian- 
gular Sail. Sometimes it has four, and 
ſometimes ſix Guns, beſides ſome Pedre- 

roes, and 20 or 36 Men. - 
: The Paop; is the uppermoſt Pate a Stern 
I of the Ship's Hull, being the Deck over 
in- that which is commonly call'd, the Ma- 
Jars ſter's-Cabbin. © 
Tire 4 Port; Is a Place proper fos Ships to 

| ride at Anchor; now Kenn ly apply'd. 
Faſt to any Harbour. 
Ider Ports ; are the Places aut of which the | 
? Guns are put through the Ships Sides. 

1 Part; is a Word us din Conding the 
Sbip, when ſhe ſails right before x Wind, 
and ſignifies to put the Helm t ro the Lar- 
board Side. | 
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pouches; àre ſmall Bulk. Heads made in 


the 'Hould, either athwart or alongſt 


Ships, which ſerve either to keep Goods 
that will not ſtow well, or cho" enen 


from ſhift ing. * 
Powder." There are rwb — Wh 


one-call'd Serpentine, which isn Duſt 
without cornüng, never us d at Sea the 
other Corn- Powder, whereof there are 
ſeveral Sorts:: But thoſe us'd at Sea are 
only two; the Cannon-Powder; Which 


is large Corn, and not very ſtrong; and 


Musket 'Powder, ſine 2 very Arong. 


The Ingredients for making of Powder, 
are Salt petre, which vey che Force, 
Brimſtone and Chart. 
The Powder-Room; "is che Plak in the 
Hould where the Bowder is kepft. 


Preddy; is us'd — Sailers inſtead 


of Ready. 

A — 35 Wb nete“ Rope 
ſeaz'd over acroſs the Ties, cdlsſe ht the 
Ram. Head; that if one Parvrefiche Ties 


mould break, the other dul not fin 


throͤugh the Ram. Head, to'endinger the” 

Yard. res 
primim; is _parigg the Powder to the 

Touch-hole of any Piece for flying. 

is alſo the Ground or firſt iC6]6n "Jak 

for others to come over in Printing a 
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| 2 Prinung Torn; 8 ta An wirkt the 
Gunner keeps Powaer for Ter H of the 
Gus, ©? 
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1 Priming-lron;' is u "ſimbll harp Iron 
which they thruſt in at the Touch-hole 
of à Gun, to make Way khreugh the 
Cartridge for the Priming-Powder to 
meet with the Charge. 

Provarect ; Is a Veſſel fitted out by pri. 
vate Terſbnd rin Time of Wer, but with 
Commiſſion from the Gobernment; ty 
make Prize of any Ships'of the Enemy. 

A'Proviſo' ; is 4 Hawſer carry'd aſhore, 
when 's Ship has one Anchor out; an 
then ſhe is ſaid to be moor'd with her 
Head: to the Shore. WI, nete DU, 

The row; is'the foremoſt Part br che 
Ship aloft, and not below berweerr Decks, 


3. 

or in Hould. OTTþa tub x3 

The Fer. Niete; are choſe which lie 
aloft before. 


Puddings; ate Rees naipd n ihe 
Yard- Arms of the Main and Fore-Yards 
cloſe to the End; and ſb in three or four, 
or more Diftah ces; one from another, 
on each Vard Arm. The Uſe of them, 
to ſave the Robbins from gavliny Aude 
upon the Yards, when they hale home the 
TopſaibSheats. So the ſerving of the 
Ring of the Anchor with Ropes, to ſave 
the Clinch of the Cable from Zauling 
againſt 'the Iron, is calld; che Pudding c of 
the Anchor. 11 * 

Pullie#; are ſmall Blok "with der 
two Sheevers in them; but great Ones 

re not call'd Pullies. 
Pumps; There are three Sorts of them 
ud in Ships: The firſt and commoneſt 


are 


PUT 
are r Pumps, ſuch as are us d a- 
ſhore, which ſtand by the Main-Maſt. 
The next is « Bar-Pamp, not us'd in 
Engliſb. Ships.; but Flemming have chem 
in their Side es, "and are calpd by the Name 
of Bildge - Pumps, becauſe they have broad 
long Floats, which hold much Bildge- N 
Water. This Pump delivers more Water 
than the other, and is not ſo laborious to 4 
work at. The third and laſt is rhe Chain- , 
Pump, which delivers moſt Water, and © 
with moſt Eaſe, and ſooneſt mended if n 
any thing chance to give Way. There 
are alſo mall Pumps which they put in- 
to the Bun Ta nk, r ο M. 
ter or any — 4 St 
The Pump- — - 1s the Handle they BY Pj 
pump with at the ordinary fort of Pumps. R 
The Pump-Can ; is the Can they drav Y 
Water in to pour into the Pumps. Ste 
The Pump- Dale; is the Trough wherein Ca 
the Water runs along the Decks to _ 14 
Skupper- Holes.” ma) 
_ Tv Parchaſe;; is to bring: in, or gain-up: the 
on à Rope they hale at: So they ſay, as tl 
Capſtain does Purchaſe apace.z that ib witl 
brings in the Cable apace. Qua 
. Purſer; is an Officer aboard abbip, who 
is to receive the Quantity of Proviſions 
according to the Ship's Company, from 
the Vicualler, for the Fime the Ship i 
to be Vidualled, and ſee it well ſtow'd. 
He is alſo to — a Liſt of all the Men. 
Put teck; are the ſmall Shrowds, which the 8 
go from che Shrowds of the Main, Fon us'd i 
= 


Qu 

and Mizzen:Maſts, to the Tops; and from 

the Top- Maſt-· Shrowds to the Top-Gal- 

lant ; the Uſe of them being to go from 
| che Shrowds int the Tops, becauſe 
| when the Shrowds come neat up to the 
Matz they:toll in ſa mugh, * the Men 
l could not get into e:Tops.f tom them. 
r Theſe Pustet, are from the Bottom 
o  feaz'd:to' a Staff, made faſt there to the 
» Shrowds, and above to: a Plate of Iron, 
dor tos Dead-Man's Rye, to which che Lan- 
if num tho Fore 1 — come. 


re 1) ©} S wt * of 1147 2. THY HF AY * 1+ 
"0 "IH BiQuarter ;- is That Pact o the Hull 
[as of the Ship, that reaches from tho 


| Steeridge 0 the 'Tranlomys: or Baſhion- 
1s. A eme is a broad Quarter, 
au The Huerter- Deck; is tho Deck over x the 
. Steeridge till it come — the, ] 1 
rein Cabbin. Vide Deck.: .. Merl. 
rhe il © Nuarrering ;-i% whena Gun lies fo, and 
18 may be fo travers d, that it will ſnoot on 
v up- the ſame Line, or Point of the Com * 
k a5 the Quarter bears. When a: Ship 
c is, with Quarter Winds, they: —.— goes 
Quartexing x 

. The. Naarter-Maſter y is J Officer who 
has Gharge to ern Hould, to 


over- look the St and ſer there be 
no Abuſe or 3 to look 
to the Loading of the Ship, and to Cond. 
-Watch is when a Quarter of 
the Ship' s Company watches, which is 
a8 d in nder 1 5 ng en Ban- 


ger; 


ue 


ger for at other Times: half the Com- 


watches. 
ter Haindt; are thoſe * come 


over abaft the Main-Maſt-Shrowds, juſt 
with the Quarter. E 


- A ueyle z is a R Jaid round, one 
Toke over dad Rope — pry it 15 ta- 


ken for a whole Rape quoyPF'd'; ſo that if 


half the Rope be cut away, they ſay, there 


is but half à Quoyle of that Rope. 


cle; is to lay the Takes of a 
Rope round over one another, ſo that 


N they may run out ſmooth upon Occaſion, 


without any Knecks; and alſo to lie 


tandlomely in the Ship. 


Ko.. There are three forts of chem 
used in a Ship; that is, the Sueyn, the 
Gunners ufe under the Guns, to mount 
them higher or lower. They are broad, 
but chinner at one End than the ocker, 
being perfect broad Wedges, with a Han. 
Ale at the thick End to draw them out, 
or put them father in, as Occaſion re- 
quires. Another fort are call'd Cantitl. 
x er -being ſhort, with three Edges, 
to put betwixt the Cask at the Bildge- 
Hoops, to keep the Cask ſteady from 

'rowlify - hd labouring one 2gainſt ano 
ther! Phe third are the ſtanding” Quern 
made of Barrel. about four Fingers 
broad, and a fit Egth to be driven + 
croſs betwixt the Buts, one End two ot 
three Hoops from the thin Hoops of one 
But, and the other in the ſame Mann 

to theiorher, to keep the Chine of the 
But ſteady from-jogging. R. Rat 


on hy” 7 N. 
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Planks toit. 


Rabbetting; is the letting in "of. the 
Planks to he Keel, hollow'd away to 
that Purpoſe in the e e be 
not in the flat Floor. 

The Rale; is ſo much of the 
as over-hangs both Ends of the Keel. The 
Rake forward on, is commonly more than 

a third, but leſs than half the Length of 
* Keel. The Role aft mar, is only for 
Beauty, and therefore but a n ir ot 
m fifth Part of her Rake forward. 
he Ram Read; is a great Block, with ww 
© = Sheeversin it, in which are the Halliards, 
* and at the Head of it into a Hole are 
n reey'd the Ties; and this Block only be- 
longs to the Main and Fore Halliards- 

A Rammer-; is a Staff with a round 
piece of Wood at the End of it, ſome» 
what; leſs than the Bore of the Gun it i8 
to ſerve, and is to drive" home the Query 
in it. 
Ranger. There are bo of them; one 
Aoft upon the Forecaſtle, a little abafe 
he Pore: Maſt ; the other in the Beak- 
Head, before the Wauldings of the Bolt. 
brit Ehar in the Forecaſtle is a fmall 
iece of Timber, which goes over from 
he one Side to the other, and is there 
aſten'd to. the Timbers, and has two 
Lnees about the Middle, on either Side 
k ehe Fore-Maſt, faſten d to the Deck 


way in the Keel for to * inthe 


2nd the Timber, in Which run the To 
Sail. Sheats in a Sheever; and it Hadi 
Wooden Pins through it, to belay the 
Ropes to. The other in the Brakb Head 
is in the ſame Form with the former. 
0 Rate; de notes the Bulk of a Man of 
War: As, a firſt Rate, being the greateſt; 
a' ſecond Rate, a third Rate, à fourth 
Rate, a fifth Rate, and a ſixth Rate; which 
are all the Sizes -reckoned from the 
Length of the Keel, the Number of Decks, 
the Burden, and Number of Guns. 
- Ratling ; is a Line, whereof they make 
the Steps by which they go up to the 
Shrowds and the Puttocks, and ſo to the 
Top · Maſt- Shrowds in great Ships; and 
theſe Steps, which make the Shrowds like 
Ladders, are call'd, the Ratlings of the 
Sure... aa 
4 Reach; is the Diſtance of any two 
Points of Land, which bear in à right 
Line to one another; and is a Term moſt WM th, 
commonly us d in Rivers, as Greenwich. the 
Nena, and the HRK-e ge fn: 
Rear-Admiral; is the next immediate Ma 
great Commander under the Admiral the 


and Vice. Admirall. alike 
D Reeve; is no other in reſpect to To 
Ropes than putting them in, or paſſing Yr; 
them — as they ſay, Reeve the Jui wich 


through the Cheſi- Trees, that is, paſs 
through; or, Reeve the Halliardt in it 
Knights and Ran- leads, that is, paſs the! 
through; and is generally underſtqod c 
all Ropes that paſs through e 

| en 


ID 
Mens-Eyes, Chefs. Trees, or the like. So 
when they would have a Rope pulł d out 
of the Block, they fay,. Unreeve iu. 
''*Rends ; are Craghher Openings in the 
Planks, which thek to keep out the 
Water. r | PO iq 
Ribs; are all thoſe Timbers in general 
on which the Planks are laid, tho' they 


have particular Names; but ate calld 


Ribs, from their Reſemblance with thoſe 
in a+ Man's Body. Alſo thoſe little lon 
Pieces, which are made wich Holes un- 
der the Beał- Head, and belong to the 
Parrels of the Yards, are call'd, the Ribs 
F ů' W- . 
To Rid. A Ship rides when, her An- 
chors hold her faſt, ſo tliat ſhe does not 
drive away with the Tide or Wind; for 
tho ſhe ſheer from one Side to the other, 
| yet if her Anchors hold faſt, and come 
M not home; they ſay, ſhe Rides. 
ht To Ride # goed Read; is to Ride where 
oſt the Sea and Wind have much Power ovet 
ich. the Ship, and ſtrain her Cables very hard. 
«To Ride 4. croſs; is to Ride with the 
late Main- Yards and Fore-Vards hois'd-up to 
niral tha Hounds, and both Yard-Arms topp'd 
x alike. | „ 
2 To Ride 4. Peck; is to Ride with the 
ang Yards peek'd 3 Peek; or elſe to Ride 
Jai with the Hawſe juſt over the Anchor, as 
when a Ship is ready to fall. 
To Ride a Hawſe. fall; is to Ride a great 
Rode and Streſs, ſignifying, that the 
Water broke into the Hawſes. 
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D Ride thwart ; 3 ate Ride, 
Ship's Side ne . ide, aud en he 

neter rains er Cables it * 
i Rig berwixt Wind 5 Tie * is. Whe 
the Wind 4 nd Ti WE, al 
one one Way, and Mother. t 8 8 2 
ſo that the Ship lies rowling Witb 
Broadfide in the Trough of the 
whoa ſhe will rowl much, but not ſtrain 


22 are great Timbers in the Hould 
or elſey Bets which che not m bet be- 


„ 


the i Rope that belong either, to. Mill, or 
5 che alk. is Rigg d, 
igg'd, when they have 
all the W that belong to mem 
Right the Helm; is, keep. it dire“ aly in 
the. Middle of the Ship. 
- Right the Tard, is, bring it to its proper 
Poſture,, when it has been out of it. ho 
© "WA of the Anchor. . Vide Anchor. Bibs. 
Ring Bolts. Vide Bol,. "Ying 
" Riſe the Tack; is as much as caſe 1 it; or, 
as Landmen ſay, ſlacken it. 
The Riſings; are thoſe thick Planks that 
o fore and aft on both Sides un HM 
Fade of the 1 ang Tiqmbers o 
Second Deck, the Third Deck, and the 
Half and Quarter- Heck, whereon the H. 


N and Timbers of theſe Decks FAT Pie 


| FEoOHc 

at both Ends by the Ship's” Sides; but 
thoſe thick Planks, which in like manner 
bear up the lower Deck, are call'd Lamps. 
_ Rifong-Timbets 5 are the; Hooks plac'd on 
the Keel; ſo call'd, becauſe according to 
their riſing by little and little, ſo the 
Rake and the Run of the Ship rife by De- 
grers from her flat Floor, . 
4A Road; is any Place where a Ship 
may ride near the Land, and yet not 
Land · lock d for all Winds. A good Road, 
is whe te there is good Ground for An- 
chor-hold, Showl-Water, and no great 
Sea-Gate: coming in, however the Wind 
blows, the Land ſheltering the one Side, 
and Sands, Rocks, or the like, breaking 
of-rhe Sea on the other. 

A Wild Road; is where there is little 
2 on any Side, but all open to the 

A Roader ;. is any Ship that rides at an 
Anchor in a Road. * 

Robbins; are little Lines reevd iſſto the 
Eyelet-Holes of the Sail, under the Rope- 
Head, and ſerve to make faſt the Sail to 
the Vard. Fg ** | 
' The Roof-Treer;- are the Timbers that go 
from the Half-Deck to the Forecaſtle, and 
ſerve to bear up the Gratings and Ledges 
where the Nettings are faſten'd, and are 
ſupported by Stanchions. That Piece of 
Timber is alſo call'd a Roof. Tree, that is 
us'd upon Occaſion, to be laid over the 
Half-Deck, for Nettings, or any Sail or 
Pieces of Canvas to be laid upon it. 
L. 4 Nen; 
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RO U 

Rom; is large, broad and ſpacious 
within Board- 846 e Acad! ien! 
-.: Ropes, Generally all the Cordage be- 
longing to a Ship is call'd by the Name 
of Ropes; ſo a Cable is ſaid to be a good 
Rope, or a bad Rope; but in particular, 
there are ſome that have the Word Rope 
added to their diſtinQtive Appellations, 
and are, an Entring-Rope, # Bolt-Rope, 4 
Buoy-Rope, a Gueſt- Rope, 4 Keel-Rope, @ Top- 
Rope, a Bucket-Rope, # Rudder-Rope;.\a Pre- 
vent ure · Rope, and 4 Breſt-Rope. All which 
Ee in their Place. 
Rope. Tarns; are the Yarn of any Ropes 
untwiſted, or more commonly of the 
Ends of worn Cables, and are for many 
Uſes ; as to ſerve ſmall Ropes with, and 
make Sinnet for Maſts, or the like; as 
alſo Kneetles, which are two of them 
twiſted together, and Caburns. They are 
825 to wake up the Lard-Arms of the 

4118. Candi h 
Rode and Clinch. The Rove is che little 
Iron Plate to which the Clinch-Nails are 
clinch'd : And thus the Planks of Clin. 
cher-Boats are faſten'd together; which 
fort of Work is calld, Rove: and Clinch. 
The Round. Houſe; is the uppermoſt 
Room on the Stern of a Ship, and com- 
monly is the Maſter'gCabbin. - 

- Rewnd in; is a Term us'd to the Main 
and Fore-Sail: When the Wind larges 
upon them, they let riſe the Main or 
Fore-Tack, and hale afe the Fore-Sheat 
to the Cat-Head, and the Main-Sheat ta 
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the Cubbridge. Head 2 h hey c: call, Bernd. 


ing aft, or Rounding? 
pe Row; is the ond Piece of Wood 
or Hon through which the Whip goes, 
being made to turn abour, that it ma 
estrry over che Whip" with more Ea & 
from Side tô Side. a 
RNowſe in; is the Term used e a 
Cable and Hawſer lies ſtack in the Water, 
and they would have it made taught; 
but this Word is not us'd i in balihg 1 in of 
afly other Rope. 

"The Rudder; is that Piece of Timber 
which hangs at the Stern- Poſt of the 
Ship, on four, five; or fix Irons, call'd 
Pintels, fitted for the Gudgins of the 
Stern- Poſt; and this is the Bridle that 
as turns and winds the Ship any Way ; for 
m as this is turn'd; ſo the Ship's Head an- 
re ſwers} and türns with it. The putting 
he on of the Rudder is-ca)l'd, Hanging. of 

| it. The Part of Edge 'of it next the 
Stern-Poſt is calld, rhe Inſide; and the 
afrermoſt Part, the Rake of the Rudder. 

The Ruader-Rope ; - is a Rope or Strap 

ev d into one Hole of the Rudder, near 
the? he Head, and (fo: likewiſe through the 
Stern- Poſi, and both Ends ſplic'd toge- 
ther, and erves to fave the Rudder, if it 
chance to de beaten off, when the Ship 
ſticks aground!” 

Rudder. Irons; are the becks of that 
Iron, whereof the Pintef is part; and 
theſe are faſten'd' and nail'd round about 
wy Rake of the Rudder. 

L. 5 A Numb 
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RUN 
A Rumb; is a Line repreſenting, on 
the Globe the Sea Charts, or the Com- 
pals, one of the 32 Winds that Ships fail 
„„ et . ap tre n 

2 Rummidge; is to remove any Goods 
or. Luggage out of any Place betwixt 
Decks; but moſt commonly this Word is 
us'd to remove and clear Things in the 
Ship's Hould, ſo that it may be well 

ü.. ee 
- The Run; is that Part of the Ship's Hull 
which is under Water, and comes thin- 
ner and lanker away by Degrees, from the 
Floor Timber along to the Stern- Poſt. 
Ir is alſo call'd, The Ship's Way aft ward on, 
becauſe as ſhe has either a good or bad 
Run, ſo the Water paſſes away ſwiftly or 
ſlowly alongſt her, and the Ship makes 
more Way. A Ship is ſaid to have a 
good Run, when it is long, and comes 
of handſomely by Degrees, and her Tack 
does not lie too low, which hinders the 
Water from coming ſwiftly and ſtrongly 
1 to the Rudder. The Run is of great Con- 
ſequenee for the Ship's ſailing; for if the 
Water come not ſwiftly to the Rudder, 
me will not ſteer well; and the Ship that 
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does not ſteer well, cannot fail well. i. 
Merchant Men do not generally give ſo tl 
* much Run as Men of War, - becauſe the u 
1 Narrowing in of the Ships below loſes th 
[i much: Stenger: te 
1 Rung-Heads.;j bre the Heads or Ends of 1: 
9 the Rungs, which are madè a litele com- th 
paſſing, and do, as it were, lead or * 


RUN 
the Sweep and Mould of the Futtoeks ; 
for in theſe Rungs, the Lines which give 
the Compaſs and Bearing of the Ship be- 
gin. The outward Ends of the Hooks, 
which are in the ſame manner Compaſ- 
ſing, are alſo call'd Rung-Heads ;; for the 
Sleeper, which is bolted in the other 
Rung-Head:s, is alſo bolted into theſe. '- - 
The Rungs ;" are the Ground-Timbers 
that make the Floor of the Ship. They 
are bolted into the Keel, and are ſtrait, 
except at the Ends, where they begin to 
rr DART hg aps 


Te Runter; 15 2 Rope that is partly | 


belonging to the Garnet and the two 
Bolt-Tackles; that before, which comes 
in the aftermoſt Shrowds of the Fore- 
Maſt ; and that Tackle abaft, which comes 
in the Foremoſt Shrowds of the Main- 
Maſt. It is reev'd in à ſingles Block, 
'which is ſeaze d to the End of the Pen- 
dant, and has at one End A Hook to hitch 
into any thing; and at the other End a 


double Block, in which is reev'd the Fall 


of the Tackle, or the Garnet, which pur- 
chaſes more than the Tackle or Garnet 
would do without it, and therefore thjs 
is us d to heavy Things: But for lighter, 
they only uſe the Tackle with the Hook, 
which is ſeaz'd to the ſtanding Part of 
the Fall. To over-hale the Runner, is 
to pull down that End which has the 
Hook in it, to hitch it into the Sling, or 
tnt, ue 5 oe A 197 
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ils. Every Yard in the Ship has 3 


* . 


| Sail belonging to it, from Which it 
takes its Name. The Head-Sails, which 
are thoſe belonging to the Fore-Maſt and | 
Boltſprit, keep the Ship from the Wind, 1 
and are us d to flat her. The Afrer-Sails, ; 
that is, the Main-Maſt and MizzeniSails, 8 
keep her to the Wind; and therefore few I 
. Ships are ſo good Condition'd as to ſteer j 
Quarter nd with one Hail, but muſt t 
have, one After · Sail, and another Head- 
Sail, to countermand one another. It is 
common at Sea to call a Ship: a Sail; as 
when they ſpy a Ship, they cry, A San, 
A Sail. The Sails are cut in Proportion, 
as the Maſts and Yards are in Length and 
Breadth to one another, excepting the 
Mizzen and Sprit- Sail; for the Mizzen- 
Sail is cut by the Lecteb, twice as deep ap 
the. Maſt is long from the Deck to the 
I} Hownds.;;.- and the Sprit-Sal is thres 
4 Quaxters as the Fore- Sail. Every one 
14 knows, that the Sails are compos d of ſe» 
veral Breadths of Canvas ſew'd together, 
l according to the Bigneſs of the Ship, and 
Ll are, as it I oe Wings; which, with 
the Help of the Wind, carry her on. 
There have been, andiſtill are, many ſorts 
14 of Sails, as well in regard to the Matter 
i they ate made of, as their Form or Shape. 
he ancient Gault had. Sails made of Lea - 
i | ther; and the Inhabitants of. the Iſland of 
1 Bornes uſe ſuch to this Day. The Chineſes 
make theirs of Cane, like Maſts. The 
” People 


SAI 
People of Bantam weave a ſort of Graſs 
and Leaves together for this Uſe, The 
Natives of Cape Pes. Puntas have Sails 
made of Straw and Ruſhes. The Turk, 
make cheirs of Cotton: And äli the Eu- 
ropeamt of Sail- Cloth. The Sails belong- 
ing cos Ship are theſe; the Sprit Sail, 
which hangs over the Ship's Head at the 
Boltſprit ; the Sprit. Sail. Ip. Sail; hanging 
juſt over the Sprit. Sai; the Fre- Suil, at 
the Fore-Maſt; the Fre- Tpp-Snil, at the 
Fore-Top-Maſt j and the 'Fore-Topgallant- 
Sail, at the Fore-Topgallant-Maft. Then 
the Main. Sail, which is thei biggeſt, at the 
Main-Maſt; the Main- Dy Sal, over the 
other at the Main-Top-Maſt; and the 
Main- Itpga lane. Sail, over that again at the 
Main-Topgallant- Maſt. Laſtly, the Miz- 
xen. Sail, a. ſtern at the Mizzen · Maſt; and 
this differs in Shape from all che feff, 
which àre ſquare, and tkis triangular; 
and the Mixen. Tub Soil, whicti is like the 
other Sails. Beſides theſe, there are FFay- 
gailr, to crowd in upon Oceaſion; but 
theſe not ſo common in Uſ e 
Saique; Is a Sort of *VeſſeT 'us*d-by 
the. Grelle, without any Fore· Maſt, Top. 
Gallant, vr Shrouds; But eurrying à Bot. 
ſprit, /Mizzen\ end s Main-Maſt, which. 
with its Top- Maſt is of an extrabtdinafx 
Height ſupported' by Stays. The Body 
of the Veſſel is very maſſive, which keeps 
the Maſt from ſwagging a- head; beſides 
that they often ſtrike it. 
„ „ itt M c e e ee nee 


Salute, 
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Salute; Is the firing of any number of 
Guns when Ships meet at Ses, or in Com- 
pliment to any Perſon that comes aboard, 
or to a Fort, or on any other Occaſion 
to ſhow Reſpect. The number of Guns 
fir'd on — Occaſions is always Odd, 
and more or leſs according, to: the Ho- 


nour done. 


Sands; are great Banks of Sand i in the 


10 Sea, dangerous to Ships. 


5 . Sarve; is to lay Sinnet, Spun-Y rn, 
ROPE e-Yarn, a Piece of Canvas, or an 

ſuch Thing, upon a Rope, and row it fa 

about to keep it from gauling, where 


there is danger of their fretting or wear- 


ing out againſt any Part of the Ship. 
at | is the End of one Timber let 


into the End of another very cloſe and 


even, or, as the Seamen call it, Wood and 
Wood ; that is, as much taken m_ of the 
one as of the other. So the Stem is 
Faſten'd to the Keel, which i is ould, The 
Scarf of. the Keel. 
- - Scupper- Holes, Seupper-Leathers, Scupper- 
Nails. Vide Sbunpers. 

A Scuttle; is a ſquare Hole, big enough 


for a Man conveniently to go through, 


cut through any, Hatch, or 6ther Part of 
the Deck, to go own by into any Room 
or. Part under the Deck. Of cheſe, there 


is one-cloſe before the Main: Maſt ; one 


in the Hatch · way for the Stewatd's-Room; 
one in the Gun - Room to go down into 
tht Stern-Sheats; one in the Mizzen. 
Cabbin to go down into the Captain's 
Vere Cabbin; 


SEA 


Cabbin; and ſo in other Places. Beſides, 
all the little Windows and Holes that 
are cut out aloft in the Captain's or 
Maſter's Cabbins, are call'd Scuttles. 

+ The sea: All Men know to be the great 
Collection of Waters, which ſeparates 
one Part of the World from another. 

Sea- Board; is the Side that is out to 
Seaward, and fromward the Land, - 

_ Sea-Card or Chart, Vide Chart. 
Ses - Dragt; are any Thing that hangs 
over the Ship in the Sea, as Shirts, 
Gowns,” or the like; and fo the Boat, 
when it is tow'd a- Stern, or any other 
Thing that hinders the Ship's Way, is 
called, Drag, M 47 lh phe ants 
et Sen- Gate; is a Billow or Wave, or the 

d riſing Surge of the rowling Se. 

nd Seamr. The Seams of a Ship are the 

he MW Joints, or meeting together of the Planks. 
is To Seaze, or Seating ;.15 to make faſt, or 
rhe bind any Ropes together with ſome ſmall 

550 Rope-Varn, Marling, or any Line; as alſo 

er. the faſtening of a Block at the End of a 

; Pendant, Tackle, Fall, Garnet, or the 

ig like. In ſhort, the Word Seazing in ge. 

gh, neral ſigniſies, binding any Thing toge- 
tof ther ſo as they cannot part or ſlip aſunder. 
om . The Boat , Sesaing; 1s aR 


087" 4.56 s Rope made faſt 
zere into a little Chain or Ring in Foreſhip 
one ¶ of the Boat; and by it, in Harhour they 
om; make faft the Boat to the Ships Side. 
into Sea-Nke. When the Sea is ſo rough, or 
2c Wl grown, as Seamen call it, that Men can» 


not govern:the Helm with their Hands 
Thea 


SEN 
then they ſeaze two Blocks to the Helm, 
on esch Side one, at the very Endl of it; 
and Tceving two fmall Ropes, call'd Falls, 
through them, which are faſten'd to the 
Ship's Sides,” and ſo having Men at esch 
Tackle, they thus govera che Hehn by 
them, as they are directed. There mis 
aſſo another Way, which is, by taking a 
double Turn about the End of the Helm 
with a ſingle Rope, which 1 Boar th 
falk to the Ship's" Sides, they therewith 
paige” the Helm; and either of ' theſe 

ays is call'd a Yoke, or Ses oke to 
„ems R 


ſteer by. * We | | | vo | 
A Sed. There is no Difference betwixt 
Seeling and Heeling ; but that the Heeling fo 
is a ſteady lying down of the Ship on a 
Side, either a-Gronnd, at an Anchor, or Th 
under Sail: And Seelig, is a ſudden 1y- pa 
ing down, or tumbling to one Side or the Poi. 
orher, when the Sex forſakes her; that is, Eno 
when the Wave of the Sea is pofs d from WM he 
under her, faſter" tlian ſhe can drive away ther 
with it. The Lee. Seel, is wlien ſhe'rowls 
to the Leeward, wherein there is no Dan- 
ger, tho it he in a great Storm, becauſe the 
Sea will 1 come under and right 
her; but when the TI back tõ Wind- 
Ward the Binger Js, jeſt ne ſnguld come 
over tog ſhort znd fuddenly, and fo the 
Water break Tight into and founder her: 
So that Seeling is but a ſudden Heeling. 
w Send, When a Ship, either under 
Sail, or at an Anchor, falls with her Head 
er with her Stern eh in ee TOUS > 
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SET 
the Sea, they ſay, ſhe Sends much either 
2. Stern or a- Head. The Reaſon of Send- 
ing with her Head is, her having a little 
Bow not ſufficient to bear her up, and a 
fat Quarter to pitch her forward; and fo 
for her Sending a-ſtern, it is contrary 
when ſhe has too lank a Quarter, and too 
falls Bow: 456%: 10-50%: 41 EG 

Serpentine-Powder. Vide Powder." | 
N Set the Land, the Sun, or the Ships, by 
the Compaſs; is to obſerve by the Compaſs 
how rhe Land bears upon any Point of 
the Compaſs, and is commonly us d when 
a Ship is going out to Sea from any 
Land, to mark how the Land bears off 
from them, for the keeping the better 
Account, and directing "their | Courſe; 
They alſo uſe to fer the Sun by the Com- 
pafs ; and that is, to obſerve upon what 
Point the Sun is at that Time, and ſor to 
know the Hour of the Day. Beſides, 
when two Ships ſail in ſight of one ano- 
ther, and eſpecially when a Man of War 
chaſes another Ship, they will ſer her by 
the Compaſs ; that is, mark her upon 
what Point ſhe bears: Then if they ſtand 
both one Way, as commonly they do; 
ind the Chaſed ſtrives to make away, by 
this it 15 known whether the Chaſer gets 
upon her or no; for if the Chaſer brings 
her forward on, ſhe ourſails her; if aft, 
the Chaſer is outſaiPd/; and if ſhe alter 
not, then they both 'goialike; © 7 

Set the Mizzen ; ic, fit the Mizzen-Sail. 
det. Bolts. Vide Bult. 12 l 


Set 


8 HA 


Set taug lu the Shrowds ; is, hale or pull 


them ſo as ey mey aer; or not 


ſo looſe. | 
. Sette z is the Natne given inthe Levant 


to a Bark. 


l Tb gulli o hut; is to lay it loser tha 
it was. 


Sewing, or to Saws When the Water i is 
gone from the Ship; ſo that ſhe lies dry, 
they ſay, the- Ship is ſew'd ; or if it be 
but gone from any Port at her Head, they 
ſay, the Ship is ſew'd a-Head: If it be a 
Place where the Water ebbs ſo much, that 
che Ship may lie dry round, rhen they ſay, 


the cannot ſew there 


Shackles; are a fort of Rings, tho' not 
round, but ſomewhat longiſh and. larger 


at one End than the other, in the Middle 
of the Ports, on the one Side: They are 

us d to ſhut faſt the Ports with a Billet, 
which ferves for a Bar to them. There 
arc others of the ſame Faſhion, but ſmall 
ones, made faſt to the . of the 
Hatches to lift them up by. | 

4 Sbedop. Vide-Boars 

The Shank; is the longeſt Part- of the 


| Anchor,; being that: which runs from the 


Arms to the Ring and Beam. 

Sbank - Pointer; is a ſhort Chain, faſten d 
under the Fore-Maſt-Shrowds, with a 
Bolt to the Ship's fide. ; and at the other 
End has a: Rope; Upon the Chain reſts 
the whole Weight of the afrer- art of the 
Anchor, when it lies by the Ship's ſide; 
and the Rope by which it is hal'd up A 
made 


SHE 


ſeldom or never us d at Sea, but only in 
Harbour, or Road.. 
. The, $heats 3, ate bent to the Clew of all 
the Sails, and in all the low ones ſerve to 
hale aft the Clew of the Sail; but in Top- 
fails, to hale home; that is, hale.cloſe the 
Clew of che Sail to the Vard-Arms. When 
they hale aft the Sheat of the Fore-Sail, 
it is to make her fall off from the Wind. 
When the Ship will not fall off from the 
Wind, they flat in the Fore-Sheat-; / that 
15, pull the Sail flat in by the Sheat, as. 
near to the Ship's Side as may be. Raſe the 
Sbeat; is, veer out, or let go a little of it. 
Let y the $heat ; is, let it run out as far as 
it Will, od then the Sail will hold no 
Wind, but hang floating looſe. Thoſe 
Planks under Water, which come along 
the Run of the Ship; and are clos d to 
the Stern-Poſt, are alſo call'd Sheats; 
and that Part within Board abaft, in 
the Ru of the Ship, is call'd, the Stern- 
Sheats, 11 hr: they 3 11.327 b: 2%, £5441 
Sheathing ;. is caſing a Ship, or covering 
the all that is under Water, or a very little 
above, with Boards, and Hair and Tar 
laid betwixt the Ship's Sides and thoſe 
Boards; the Uſe of it being to keep the 
Worms from eating through the Planks, 
as is frequent in the Southern Parts. The 
thinner the Boards, the better; for then - 
the Worm comes preſently to the Tar, 
which it cannot abide : and therefore can- 
not faſten upon the Plank. * has 
cen 


SHE 

been Sheathing with thin Lead; but that 
is more-chargeable,/and heavy.” © NF | 
- Sheer Hooks ; are great Iron Hpoks, in 
the Nature of ſmall Sickles, ſet into the 5 
Arms of the Main and Fote- Vards; the a 
Uſe of them, to tear and cut the Sails and h 
U 


Shrowds of another Ship that ſhall come 

to Board under Sail; but they are little 
us'd, being very dangerous for breaking 2 

of their own Yards, if the Hook ſhould 
chance to catch in the other Ship's Maſt 

208 Ward ee, 
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Sbeering; is when a Ship in her failing n. 
is not ſteadily ſteer d, but goes in and out: H 
And where a Tide-Gate runs very ſwift, va 
the Ship will ſheer ia and our and ſo much 
in ſome Places, chat they are fain to have mn 
one ſtand at the Helm to ſteer her upon e 
the Tide, for fear ſne may ſheer her An- d 
:chors home, or ſheer a- ground if ſhe is 
FD 5 ET ET 
+. Sheers; are two Maſts, Yards or Poles, MW Va 
ſet up an End a good Diſtance from each gte 
other at Bottom, and ſeaz'd acroſs one din 
another near the Top: To this Seazing is MW 181 
faſten'd à double Block, with'a Strap ; 
and they are plac'd below upon the Chain W ſo t 
Wales of the Shrowds, and 1afh'd faſt to 8 
the Ship's ſides, to keep them ſteady the 


.alofr. Their Uſe is either to ſet in 1 7 

Maſt, or take it out; or elſe they ſerve to the 

hoiſe Goods in or out of Boats that hat 01 
1 nol Mats amn eh 
* Sbee vers. There are two ſorts of then, — 
14 | - 


either of Braſs or Wood; the Braſs — 
| 2 | itti 


: ; 


HO 
little uy'd; but in the Heels of the Top- 
Maſts; the Wooden ones are either of 
one Seats Piece, and theſe they uſe for 
all, ſmall. Pullics and ſmall Blocks; but 
in the Koights and; the Winding-Tackle 


Blocks, they uſe Sheevers made of Quar- 


ters of Wood 1 into one another, be- 


cauſe, they will hold when, the whole 
Sheevers will ſplit. 


A Ship ; is well ben to be 2 Veſſel 
made of Timbers and Planks, fit to float 


upon the Water, and Ry make Way by the 


8 of its Maſts, R isging, * ca and 
2115 15 > 5 ＋ x : 

4 Ship. of ches; is done then draws 
much Wazer ; ſometimes one that is un- 
weildy at ea, ſo call'd, becauſe ſhe is 
dangerous z or a Ship of great Burden. 

Shoal Keel. Vide Keel. 

'  Shoaling : When the Water, coming.to- 
wards the Shore, grows ſhallow by De- 
grees, and not too ſuddenly ;. nor is ſome- 
times decp and ſometimes ſhallow ; and it 
is ſafe and commodious going in with the 
Shore: This is call'd good Shoaling, and 
ſo the contrary is bad. | 

Shoals : Are Places in hs Sea where 
there i is but little Water. 

D Shove the Anchor; is to put Boards to 
the Flooks, in the ſame Form of rom 
10. make them broader than they were 
which is done where the Ground is 170 
1. owie fue the Anchors yore 

0 | 
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The 8 
. 
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Abe Shore z is the Land neut the Sta, or 


the Bank of the Sea; the Lee - Shore, that 
on which the Wind blows; the Weather. 
Shore, that from whence the Wind comes. 


"Shores; are any Pieces of Timber or 


other Thing ſet to bear up another from 
ſinking or falling. Alſo ſome Timbers 
ſet to bear up a Deck, when it is weak, 


or over-charg'd with Weight, are call'd 


c_—* - FEISS 
"Shot: There are ſeveral forts of it; 


the Round flies fartheſt, and pierees moſt; 


the next is Craſs-Bar, 'good to deſtro 

Ropes, Sails and Maſts; a third Langys 4 

which will not fly ſo far, but tears Rig- 

ging and makes Havock among Men ; 

is Caſe-Shot and Chain-Shot, being 

proper to ply it among Men that ſtand 
the ſmall Shot. AS 


© A Shot of Cable ; is two Cables ſplic'd 
together; the Uſe of them in very deep 
Waters and great Roads, becauſe a Ship 
rides eaſier by one ſuch Shot, than by 
three ſhort Cables. Vide Ride. 
Showl, and Shalom, is one and the ſame 


ing. . 
© Showling. Vide S healing. 


* 


Shrowds 5 Are thoſe Ropes which 0 me 


from either Side the Tops of the Maſts 
down to the Ship's Sides, and are like 


Ladders to go up to the Tops. There 
are the Fore, Main, and Mizzen-Shrowds, 


having at the lower End Dead -Mens-Eyes 
ſeaz'd to them, and are ſet up taught by 
Lanniers to the Chains, which have alſo 
Vie? 5 Dead- 


SK E 
Deal - Mens-Eyes in them. At the other 
End they are faſten'd over the Head of 

the Maſt ; the Pendants, Fore-Tackle and 
Swifters, being firſt put on under them. 
At this uppermoſt Part they are ſew'd; to 
* auling againſt the Maſt. The 
op-Maſt-Shrowds are in like manner 
faſten'd with Dead-Mens Eyes and Lan- 
niers to the Puttocks and the Plates of 
Tron that belong to them, and then again 
aloft over the Head of the Top- Maſt. 
Eaſe,” or, Slack the Shrowds; is: to fer them 
little looſer, when they are too ſtiff ſet 
| up. Ses taught the'Shrewds, or, Set up the 
Shrowa? ; is to draw them tighter, when 
Sianet, or Sinnet; is à Line or String 
made of Rope-Varn, of two, fix, or nine, 
platted one over another, and ſo. beaten 
ſmooth and flat with a Mallet. Phe Uſe 
of it is to:farve Ropes; that is, to'winl 
about them, to keep them from wearing. 
The Skeg ; is that little Part of the Keel 
- MW which is cut ſlanting, and left a little 
| without the Stern-Poſt. The Deſign and 
ne i Uſe of it is to keep the Rudder from 
beating off, if the Ship happen to be a- 
ground. Yet theſe Skegs are very uſeleſs 
nnd inconvenient, for they are apt to ſnap 
ſts off, and ſo endanger the Stern-Poſt. Be- 
he ſides, in a Harbour or River, where many 
Ships ride, they are apt to catch another 
„ WE Ship's Cable betwixt them and the Rud- 
der. Laſtly, when a Ship is under Sail, 
they hold much dead Water bet wirt — 


8E 


and tke Rudder: Wherefore it is better 
to have no Skeg; but to hang the Rudder 
down cloſe to the Stern- Poſt, with the 
Bottom even to the Bottom of the Keel, 
only par'd away a little, towards the after- 
moſt Side of it. ee ee e * 
Ski. Vide Baat. = * 7 42 K By 
.. Stuppers, or Skupper«Holes ; ars the Holes 
cloſe to all the Decks, throu gb the Shi P's 
ſides, through which the Water runs ou 
of the Ship from the Decks. 
{ --Skupper-Leathers.; ate the round 73k » — 
ald over, the Skupper-Holes, that be. 
Hong to the lower Deck, which keep out 


e Sea-Water from coming in, and yet 
44 let any Water run out from the Deck. 
Fol They are alſo over the Skuppers of the 
( Manger. 
4.4 ... Skupper-Nails ; are little ſhort Nails, 
| with broad Heads, made on purpoſe to 
nail on the Skupper- Lesthers; and with 
the ſame they nail on the Coats of the My 
Maſts and Pumps. 5 tlie 
A Slatch, When any Part of a Cable Ro 
or Rope, that is, of the Middle, not the the 
End, hangs ſlack without the Ship in the ¶ che 
Water, or looſe by the Ship's ſide, the) if ef 
call that, 4 Slatch, and ſay, Hale up not 
Slateh of. the Rope or Cable. So when it hu Tim 
been a Fit of foul Weather, and ther Tie: 
comes an Interval or ſhort Time of fait 750 
Weather to ſerve their Turn, they call i: Yarg 
2 Slatch of fair Weather, or the contrary. 
Sleepers ; are thoſe Timbers which li 


—— and aft the Bottom of the Ship, ot 
2 | eithu 
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* Side the Keelſon, as che Run 
Heads do go. The lowermoſt of theſe is 
bolted to the Rung-Heads, and the up. 
page to the Euttocks; and ſo between 


and bind faſt the 

—. and the Runge, which 27e let 

down one by 2 and wave 06 other 
| Sings... The CATS + hens fo" to 
fling: Cacks in, or the like, which are 
made of a Rope fplic'd at either End in- 
to ie ſelf, making an Eye at either End, 
— enough to esse into it the Cask; 


then they ſeaze together the middle | 
; Fa of che Rope, and ſo another 
Eye to hitek in the Hock of the Tackle 


or Carnet. Another ſort of Slings are 
made long, with a ſmall Eye at either 
End, to put the one over the Breech of a 
Gun; the other to come over the End 
of an Iron Crow, which is 0 into the 
Moutk of the Piece, and ſo by them 
they hoiſe it in. A third ſort is an 
able Rope ot Chain wherewith they bind fa 
the the Yards alofr to the Croſs - Trees, and 
the i the Head of the Maſt; to the end, that 
the] if the Ties ſhould break, the Yards may 
not come down. Theſe Slings are us d in 
Tiny of Fight, for fear of cutting the 
en 
"79 Aung; is wn Re d any Cack, Guin, 
Yard, ot the like, ina Pair of Slings. 3 
Smalcraf. This Word ſi gnifies all Lines, 
Nets and Hooks, he ferve for aan 


S 
15 Sein 3. 3 We Veſſals, er 
Ke qys, an 


hes fl \ + R 1 £ 


nie th 19259 4 i n Raps below, op made 


d when He ail. is 
up, ENTS 2 


. ard, the 
bei 85 ma e — "eh 18 e 


COMES tothe Poop, The Le of it 
i do looſe Arche a il without kri- 
king 5 the Yard ;. 10 wy _ W. the: 


e ee he Rope · Varns, 
dern, 4 4 1 


RAT Block. M1 reat Block with a 
9 * 8 oh through 
T0 of the ins indi of it, by, which Noteh 
they ree ve any Rope a it; and this is 
for Quickneſs to reeve the Rope in, for 
by this Notch they may reeve the he ddle 
Pare of the Rope ell 58 W 20 
paſſing .it in by the E nd, hic 
ds Is Ns 8 Ja ode made faſt 
ew hour the Main;Maſt, cloſe 
k, aad is chiefly us'd for 


farthy 


the F. all my {che e Wind Take 1 is 


reev'd;1 in ch d ſo brought 
Cipſtain. 
Sockets... The Wis" into yeh the 
re of the furde ters, Fore· locks, or 
e, are plac'd, are calfd Sockets; 


me call the, Wer ken in which the 

= of the R Rudder ag, by the ſame 
ame. 

of Sound ; is any gra Indraught of the 


Sea, 


SOU 
Sea,; betwixt two! Head-Lands, Where 
there is no Paſſage: through, as Phmourh 
Sound, G But when we ſay abſolutely 
the Sound, it is meant of that Sea be- 
twiæt Germany, Denar and Sweden, which 
is the greateſt we. know of; otherwiſe 
call'd the Ba{tiok Sea: 
MN Genn s-to try the Depth of the 
Water wich a Line or Pole, or any way 
whatnyer. So when they would know 
what Waterꝛis in the Well of the Pump, 
they put dowm a; ſmall Line with 4 
Weightito. it}, attd that: is cal d, Saounding 
the Pomp. Wide Ntep- Ses. Lead. When 
they wbuld Sound, the Expreſſion us'd is, 
ö Hearve the Lead. D. ö e 
The Sounding-Lead ; is as the Deep-Sea- 
Lead for. Sounding.; but it is commonly 
only ſeven Pounds Weight, ind about 12 
2 Dre 
The Sounding-Lint- The Difference be- 
twixt this am the Deep · Sea · Line, is this; 
the Sounding-Line is bigger than the 
Deep · Sea-Line: It is commonly cut to 
twenty Faddom, or little more; whereas 
the other is an Hundred, or twe Hun- 
dted. The one is us d in ſhowl, the other 
in deep Water. The Deep-Sea-Line is 


or I fr mark d at twenty Faddom, and io to 


thirty, forty, & c. but the Sounding-Line 
is mark d at two Faddom next the Lead, 
with'a-Wece of Black Leather put into ir 
betw ixt the Strands, and the like at three 
he Hraddom ; at five, a Piece of White Wool- 
een Cloth; at ſeven Faddom, a Piece of 
3 M 2 Red 


PE 
Red Cloth ; at ten, à Piece of Leather 
at fifteen Faddom, either a White Clothy 
or a Piece of Leather, and then it is 
mark d no further. This may be us 
under Sail; but the n | 
net with any Ce: vo; 9 bg 
Spar-Deck, Vide Deck. | 5 
Speels; are ike grove Top Pins, with with Z 
flat Heads, and of ſeveral Lengteiis, as 
ſome a Fodt or tere long; e's them 
are ragged, . that — * may not draw 
again. They are many Places for 
of Timbers and Planks. An ſoul 


Weather, uſe to- ſpeck up the Guns; 
that is, A wy oin to the 2 


cloſe to the Breech of the Carriage, to 
help up the Piece ſtrong to the 
Ship's fide, leſt it ſhould break looſe 
when the Ship rows. 

A Spell; is a Turn, or certain Time of 
working, or plying any Labour, and ſo 
* Any of or others to ſucceedl in 

0 So when they pump an Hundred 
Strokes, or a Glaſs, they call it, a Spell. 
A "Freſh Spell, is others to come to take 
their Turn for ſuch a Time at the Work. 
This Word is commonly. us d auf: for 
—_— and Rowing. 

% Spel. When a Sail has muck Wind 
in it, and they would let the Wind out 
of it, either to take it in, or for fear of 
- wronging the Maſts, they ſay, Mell the 
Sail; and this is done by letting go the 
- Sheats and Bowlin s, and bracing the 
e een in the Wind Then be 


SPL 
Sail will lie all looſe in the Wind. This 


Word is moſt commonly us d to the 
Mirren - Sail; for when they take it in, or 


k it u they fo Spel® the Mizzen, + 
hw — 1 e Bett; ; for they ſay, 
they have — choir Maſt or Yard, when 
it is broke by foul Weather, or the like. 
 Burif this ha — = hr, hy do not 
uſe the Wor ot by the 
© "Board; or — awa er * Board with 
u hot, or with another Ship's Maſts or 
Yards, rb is bigger or ſtronger. 
of is when Tron Nails or Spikes 
are drove into the Tonch-hole of a Gun 
by any Enemy, which makes it unfit for 
Service. 
The Spalt; is the ſmalleſt Part of the 
Capfſtain, which is betwixt the two Decks. 
= the Spindle of the Jeer-Capftain, there 
f re Whelps to heave' the Viol. 
0 4 % e i to make faſt the End of 
n Ropes one into another, _ 
d Strands at the Ends of both Ropes, and 
l. then, with a Fid, laying every Strand or- 
ke derly one into another. Alld when an 
rk. Eye is to be made t the End of any Rope, 
for they undo the Strands at the End of the 
ö Rope with a Fid, and draw them into the 
ad Ends of the other; and ſo weaving them 
put WF orderly, make a Splice, and ſeaze the Ends 
of down with ſome Sinner, or the like. 
the There are theſe Sorts of Splices: The 
the WF round "Splice, chat is, the ſplicing the 
the Ends of two wy one into another, as 
rhe has been deſerib d; and the Cunt-Splice, 
N * 3 which 


8e P- R 


which is, when the End of one Rope“ is 
ſplic'd into another Rope at iforhen Di- 
ſtance from the End, and not one: Rad 
into another, like the fult : Tbeu they 
will make a long Slit-as zit were-berwixt 
them, which is the Reaſon of the Name; 
Split. Wben the Wind has: blown a 
Sail in Pieces, they ſay, The S is; blur; 
and ſo when the Sheeyers breaks, they ſay, 
they ſplit : And if, ap Shot bregkkstitlie 
Carriage of a Gun, they oy, it has ſplit 
the Carriage. 54 Tr 47 919 21 77 111 bun 

DW Spoon, 0N/Spoening: ; is pyttingiae$hip 
right before the M ind andthe Sea, with- 
out any Sail, which is call'd,, $poning 
afore ; - which is commonly done when 
in a gięat Storm. a end W, week with 


or ing, that. they da xe not lay 


her under the Sea ., Sometimes, eto make 
a Ship Pp go F they ſet the Fore- 
Sail; high is Call d, e with the 
Fore-Sail hey ale . oh Sen. Room 
enough when theyrdg | TL, 

* OY N — A 125 N kd 
In 27 3b Part, 2s 5 Hah . 


S VF t ſprung... To 
5 55 OR Srrelz of Wer- 
ometh ing gives way, and lets in the 
ater..; ü ſpring.qnes L; Vide Lag. 
be Spring, Spring: Jide; | is when, af- 
| a er 


4 15 ee Days 
;hahge of the Moon; and 5 Top. or 

5 l of the Spring as eee 
en 


pa 


Tien the Water 3 glabſt Nich "the 
Fl od, and falls weſt with, t 8 Ebb ; 


_ run mu onger a er 

135 he'Neaps * Aud this i is the e 

80 be inch und grave Ships 

X - But is ben A Slant 18 Joofe 
we = 4 for” 2 Bat” is ro 9 10 the 

P opa Plank Jdinling to anot her, on bl 

dutſicke of Shi 115 Weiter. 

25 ; at #3 Sail. ** , 13 *. 

e 5 It Sort Mp. Vide Seit, in £ 

Sprite suif p- AH. Vide wm) "IE 

0 esel Vide rl. 
Spipige; is that which. Was 

0 n'within, both 1 0 org 92 7 

after aſter kene, In F keep, the Gal 
From bieating, the „ ET 92 ges with 

Urine, Vinegar, Water, © fuchs as they 

_ 1 i is Tha c of Sheep- 
h d about the a a Staff, - 

thick: che it Ag a6 in 1 Hole, 

ho bot 5 


5 bun Fru; 5 7255 
4 fon a hit — {eb is ide 
5 6 wn iel ae 


{6 to. 93; 
12245 Nes e plesſe; And, is) 8 


farve Ropes w and 4110 to S. 
büro jake 


evi 2 255 TK 5 1 
— 4 Aa, 102 195 00 LA 
Spur eich ! re be leepe * 
the Houd, wii tate up as 


the- + parker if 


— aft 1 be; 
M 4 ge the 
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the Timbers. But for thoſe alofi, there 
is no Uſe. 

Tandem; is either one of the thee 
Parts a Fleet 15 divided into under the 
Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admi- 
ral; or any ſmall Number of Men of War 
below the Denomination of a Navy. .. 

Standivig-Parts of Running Roper ; are thoſe 
Parts of bern Ropes, or rather: it 
Ends of them, which are any where made 
faſt to the Ship, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the other Parts by which they vſe to hale. 
So when they ſay, Hale the $ 
meant by the running Part: Jut if t ney 
y, Over Halt the at, then they 
upon the Stinding Part, and the we 
to be An n all Tanten rd 

opes ; 

'S e. em. Vide. N 

. are all ſuc Ropes. as 
ul Not to be remor'd, or to run in any 
rack but — are ſet ee, or 

D as they bave. 425 ion, as che 


d. Sta 71, * Back-Stays, Ne. i 
1 5 5 or 2 th hip ta Stay: * 
the Ship is to 420 der re ſhe can be: rea 


dy fo 8 do, the muſt 12 bent, or . 
Beck-Staxr ; ar which Time the Wind 
comes in at the Bow, which, before was 
che Lee-Bow, and ſo drives all che Sails 


backwards againſt the Maſts and Shrowds, 
ſo that the b — . bat drives 
K Arad ſide. * b 


at once tn bea u che 


with her her. 
ee 6 8. 


= 


heat, that is 


STA 


Perser and brace the Weg 
r-. Brace of the Fore-Sail, the Top and 
pgallant-Sail, andkeep faſt their Shears. 
1 180 Sprit- Sail be our, F hey let go the 
| Sprir-Sai with the Fore-Shear, and 
52 the Weather- Brace. The Tacks, 
Sheats, Braces, and Bowlings of the Main- 
Sail, Main-T op-Sail, and Mizzen, ſtand 
faſt as they did, to be taken a-Stays. 
Stays, and Back- M All the Maſts, 
Top laſts, and Fg raves, have Stays, 
excepting the Sprit-Sail-Top-Maſt. The 
Main Stay is made faſt by a Lannier to a 
Collar, "which comes about the Knee of 
_ cad, The Miin-Top-Maft-Stay is 
e faſt into the Head of the Fore-Maſt 
a 8 and a Dead-Man's-Eye there. 
5 Main- To 1 is in like 
manner made faſt to the Head of the 
Fore-Top-Maſt ; the Fore · Maſt, and other 
Maſts belon in to it, are in the Tame 
manner ſtayſd at the Boltf] rig and Sprit- 
Sail-Top-Maſt ; and theſe ſame Stays 
A do alſo 1 1 4 1 the Boltſprit. The 
* Mizzen. Stay comes to the Main-Maſt by 
the Half. Deck; and its Top-Maff-Stays 
4 come to the Shrowds with Crows _ 
The Uſe of the Stays is to keep the Ma 
from falling aftward towards the Poop.. 
The Back-Stays of all Maſts, which have 
them, being only the Main and Fofe- 
Maſt, and other Maſts belongiũg to them. 
go down to either Side of che Ship, and: 
are to keep the Maſts from pitching for- 
ward on over · board. ; 
Ms Stcady; 


STE 
Steady ; is a» Word, us daby him 9 
conds 74 the S Se 1 
the Ship, from going in and out, — 12 
Sea Phraſe, from making Laws. 

To Steer; is to govern the Ship, with the 
Helm. There are three large Directions 
to ſteer. by; the one, the Land, — 
is, by any Mark on the Id, A 
keep the Ship. even . that; an fog is 
eaſy. The next, by the Compaſc, that is, 
to keep her upon a Point of the Com- 
pals, which is harder, becauſe the Ship's 

ead will. come before... the Compaſs. | 
The third is, to ſteer to, as they are di- : 
aries! or-conded, which is the eaſieſt of f 

For the Terms of Steering; Vide 4 
2 He ſteers beſt, who keeps the Ship b 
eve neſt from yawing in and out, and uſes 0 
leaſt Motion 1 in putting the Helm too far « 
over. fp 
The Steeridge ;. is-the Place * they * 
ſteer, whence they may ſee the Leetch of fe 
the Sails, to perceive whether they de in Ce 


the Wind or not. Sk 
The. Stem; is that great Timber 4 51 ſo1 
comes compaſſing from the Keel, into W - 


which it is ſcarf'd up before the Fore- 
caſtle ; and this guides the, Rake of rhe 
Ship. 'T9 give a Ship the Stem, is to run 
right upon her with the Stem- To ge 
ſtemming aboard a Skip, is the ſame as 
giving a Ship the Stem. 

Astep; is that Piece of W which 
is made faſt to the Keelſon, in which the 
 Miin-Maſt ſtands: And ſo thoſe We gs 

Step 
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"Sr@p;"th which the Fore-Maſt; the Miz- 
ꝛcn-Maſt, and the Capſta in, Hand-. 
: 14. The. Stern is alli the aftermoſt Part of 
the Ship in general; but more Particu- 
lariy only the outwardmòſt Part abaft is 
the Stern; the Quarter being counted 
from the · Steeridge to the Franſome and 
Falhron-Picce of the Stern 
Stern the Buoy. * Vide 
| Stern-Chaſe';/ is when 2 Ship! is ſo TY . 
às to carry many Guns to ſhoot right aft; 
and when ſhe can do this, they Tay; ſhe 
has a good Stern- Chaſe. 7 
4 Srern-Faſt' ; is 2 Cable/ or Hawſer 
brought through the Cad Holes, which 
are above the Gun -· Room Ports a- ſtern; 
by which rhe. * head. t ſtern upon 
Occaſion. ; 0006659 237 4 an 32077 
To: Scebweß ordrevntey; Wien the Bolt. 
forin or-Beak-head ſtands too uprightzand 
y not ſtraiĩt forward enough tbey ſay, ir 
of ſtee vent Merchants call ſtowing of their 
in Cottons; which they force in- with 
1 Skrews ſo hard, that the Decks willfriſe 
ch ſome Inches, Sreming*of Cotton: 
1t0 Abe Sword is an Officer, whoſe Bu- 
re- ſineſs iti is to tereive tlle hole Maſs; of 
the Victbais from the Porſer g toſee it well 
va and convenienth ſtow'd in the Hbuld; 
go to look well to it when there g; to rake 
> 25 WM into his Cuſtodyalhthe Candles and other 
Things of that Nature belonging tothe 
ich Ship; to take Care of the Breadoin tlie 
Bread · Room; and te ſhare out the Pro- 
portions of all thefoveral Meſſesein the 


id. 7 4. 


810 
N T The. Sheward”s Row 2 is a 


in the Hould efſign'd: for the Ste ward to 
tow the Proviſions ;| and there-he-ſleeps 
aadeats.y - conan ft vid od; 
.. £8tirrey, When a Ship by any Miſ- 
chance has loſt a Piece of her Keel, and 
they cannot well come to mend l it, but 
only patch a new Piece into ãt, they bind 
it with an Tron, which comes under the 
Keel, and ſo upon either Side of the Ship, 
where it is natI'd very ſtrong wich Speeks 
to ſtrengthen it; and this Piece ſo put 
to the Keel they call a Stirtro 1 
Stoa d. When the Water cannot come 
to the Well, they ſay, The Ship is floak'd'; 
which is, when the Linber. Holes are 
ped with Ballaſt, or any other Thing, ſo 
that the Water cannot paſs ;. and then 
they fay, The Limbam are float d : Or 
when any thing s got to the Bottom of 
the Pump, ſq that it cannot dra y Wa- 
ter, they ſay, The Pump it foak'd, 
Stop. When they come to an Anchor, 
and have let run vut as much Cable as 
they think ſufficient to make the Ship 
ride ; or if they be in a Current, where 
it is beſt tocſtop her a littie by Degrees, 
they ſay, Step the Ship; chat is, hold fo 
the Cable, and then veer out a little more, 
and then ſtop. her quite to let her ride. 
For ſtopping Leaks, Vide Leaks, ' 
Stopper; is a Piece of Rope with a 
Wale-Knot at one End, and a Lannier 
ſplic'd: to it, and the other End made fat 
to ſome Part ; as the Stoppers —_— 


8 


- 


STR 


(Cables to the Bottom of the Bits by the 
Deck; the Stoppers of the 'Main-Hat. 
Liurds to the Knight. {The Ufe of them 
4s: chiefly ' for the Cablez, ro ſtop them 
when they come to an- Anchor, effet it 
may go out by little and Httle; whith is 
done by binding the Wale. Knot about 
the Cable with the Lanniers, and it will 
eateh hold, fo that it cannot flip away, 
as the Nippers do, which hold off the 
Gable. The Term us'd in this Caſe 1. 
laying en the "Stoppers, and cafting off th 

Seoppers, They ace alſo usd ro the Ed. 
liards, when the Yard is hois'd aloft, to 
ſcop it till the Halliards are belay d. A 
Ship rides by the Stoppers, n the 
Cable is not bitted, but only held fuſt 
- an By which is not fafe ; riding in! a 


zr a deines Wind, yer 
yeckoned 4 Degree lower than a Tem peſt. 

To Stow; is to put Goods in HoulZ in 
order"; for if they be not fo, they fay, 
it is now ſtow'd lies in Houl#. So 
— any Goods be plac d in order between 

ecks, it is call'd Stowing. Alſo the 
and laying the Top- Sails in the 
pin -calPd Sewing the Sails. 

4 Strale; is à Seam between two 
Planks, 18 the Gerbrard-Strake ; which ſee 
in its Place. The Ship heels a Strate, is 
when there is the whole Breadth of 2 
Plank rifing from the Keel, before they. 
come . Floor-Timbers. 8 


STR 
A Strap; is a Rope ſulic d about 
mk W de the . faſt by — 


- Place, w rag; they have Occaſion: to uſe 
8 qr at the 


Ae by. 
ck. Seesen 4H; 


+4 . wg is.2a ſinall Arichor, 
us'd to the Stream-Cable, Vide An bor: 


4  Stream-Cable ; is 2 ſmall Cable to 


ods by in Streams, in Rivers, or in fair 
Weather. In ſtopping a Tide, they always 
uſe, the ſmalleſt Ground-Tackle , they 
hove, if it will hold; which is done 


both for Lightneſs to zweigt, and to 


ſave che beſt. from wetting g 
A. Stretch. When they go to hoiſe a 
Yard, | or hale the Sheat, they ſay, Stretch 
5 the Halliards, or the Sheats; 
at * deliver along that Part w hich chey 
muſt hale by into the Mens Hands, that 
they: may be ready to hoiſe or hale. wo, 
- Stretebers ; are only us d in 3 
ate thoſe Wooden Staves the Rowers ſet 
char Peet againſt, when they row, that ſo 
they may be able to fetch the ſtronger 
troke 


1 Strike * 18 to let fall the Seils. When 


7 ps. ſtrike to one another it is paying 
eſpect, unleſs it 5 done to ay. for 
905 991775 If an Egemy's Ship ſtrikes, 


it ſignifies that te yields, When a Ship 


beats v 15 the Ground, they alſo ſay, 
ſhe Stri When they take down the 
Top- Maſts, they call. it, Striking. of ben. 
When they lower any, Thing into the 
Hould with the Tackles, or any RR 

ope, 


8 WIE 
Rope, they. call it, Striking domminto Hauld. 


The letting the Colours run gown upon | 
the Staff, is alſo call'd;: Striking 


Nd Sue. When all e er is en | 


out, and the . dra rs Winde tb 
fa ;the The fame. Word is us 
5 «Hip. draws Joan the I an - | 
as it were ſucks. t our | 
the Steerſman'; s Hands. wert 
Asurge; 1s a Wave. Büt "I Bs they 
heave at the Capſtain, and the Cable ſlips 
back again, they ſay * The Cable e 
Swabber 5.18 25 loweſt ce aboard 
28 ip; his Buline being a) ſee the Shi; 
kept neat and clean in all parts; to x 34 
End he is, at leaſt; once or twice Week, 
if not every Day, to cauſe the Ship to 
be well waſh'd,; within Board, and with- 
out... above. Water, eſpeci ally out the 


G d. "ue; 5 ; and for prevent | 


ing. of. 186d Faß 90 che f ometimes 
w 


Pitch, or Joy. me Perfumes, 
berweenthe Pe” _ He. is N71 to have 
an Eye to ates ivate Man's Sleeping- 
Place, to warn 1 * all to he cleanly 
and eh to: complain to the: Cap: 
tain of any that ate naſty e 
Tbe Sweep g. 117 8 Which the 
Futtocks are 2 5 e 
_ Smeeping ;. 25 Hanging a, : Three-flgokd 
Grapnel over the Boat's Stern, ahd Jettin 
it down into the Sea or Channel; and by 
the rowing of the, Boat ta dra . on the 
Ground up and down, to find fo Anchor, vo 


or Haw pp'd from 3 or, to 
which n 12 5 An 75. 


uoy was falten d. 


＋ 1 © 


spit the Boat ; is to make faſt a Rope 
by the Gun-Wale round about the Boar 
and faſten the 9 to that and 
wich this Boat -R 475 the Boat is tod at 
the Ship's Stern z by which 1 the 
dur e ſtrengrhen d to endure o. 

"$wifters ; belong to the Main and 
Maft. and Terve to relieve and ffren gthen 
the Shrowd and keep the Maſt ſtiff 
They have their Pendants made-faft un- 
der the Shrowds, at the Head of the 
Maſts, wich able Block, through 
which is reev'd the Swifter ; which at 
the ſtanding 15 Has a ſingle Block, with 
2 Hook hitch'd in a Ring by by the Chain- 
Wale; and fo being hal d, does help to 

ſtrengthen the 1 . 

Swifting; is in the Sea Language 
when hee. are brooght on Ground, or to 
they ſwift the Maſts to eaſe 
and fire * them, which is done by 

faft all the Pendants of the Swifters 

and Tackles with a Rope, cloſe to the 
Maſts, as near the Blocks as may be; then 
they carry forward the Tackles, and ſo 
bowſe them down ; that is, hale them 
down as hard and taught as poſſible. 
This eafes the Maſt, ſo chat all its Weight 
does aot hang by the Head, as orherwiſc 
it would; and it alſo helps to keep _— 
Ber nage out of I. Steps. 


Acks ; are great Ropes, with s Wale- 
Kaot at 8 End, which is — 
; 


into the Clew of the Sai, nd ſo W l : 


S. re DD 


| TAX 
comes in. At A ole; oft Veen W 
of them is to carey J forwards the 
1 Win and make them ſtand 
cloſe by a W and then the Sails/are 
thus trimmꝰ d rde Main, Fore, and 
Mieten Tabs, are cloſe a-Board, or had 
as fo aſd 12, 45.08 be ; and ſo are rhe 
Bowlings Westher-Side : Tl 
L — 151 cloſe aft; but the 
Lee· Sheats of the Fore- Sail not ſo much, 
unleſs the Ship gripe. The Lee-Braces 
of all the Yards are brac'd aft, and the 
Top-Sails are govern'd as the Sails =y 

belong to. Hence they ſay y, 4 Ship ſi 

e Wr 4 Tuck; ey is, cloſe b 

Wind. Hee aboard the Tack, is to hgh ir 
L down cloſe to the Cheſs-Trees. Zaſt the 
2 Tack, is not aye, fo: cloſe aboard. Ler 

* 


riſe che Tast, is, let it go all out. It is 
commonly belay'd to the Bits, or elſe 
there is a Keyel that belongs to them 
he WW Theſe Tacks only belong to the Main- 
dail, Fore· Skil, and Mizzen, and arc 1 
made tapering. 

To Teck. 4 Ship; is to bring her Head 
about, to lie the other Way; as if her 
Head at firſt lay Weſt-North-Weſt, now 
it will lie Eaſt-North-Eaſt, the Wind bes 
ing at North. Then 9 a Shi — | 
a her Sails out, which they uſe 
Wind, they do thus: Firſt, make hey Sap 
ale, for which, Vide Stays; then they ſoy; 

270 Pad; and ſo let the” Lee Tae pero 
Lad und hale aft the Sheats, ne 


TAP 

her Shils by Wind, 7 8 
da 2 god een 7525 

three Parts, hav icher ph 


2 Hbek to it, Gr & Radiihier;: ant wy 
-other-End 1 Bls and "Hook td ct 


hold and heave in Gobds i . Ship 


There are theſe ſeverab Sorts 4 the Boat's 
Tackles, which ſtand dong off the Milt. 
Milt-Strowds,%the dthef om dne Pre. 
Maſt-Shrowds,'ro hoiſe in the bst; and 
cttey nalſo ſerve for Loren Wies; "Ik 
Tachles Which beleng tb the Miſt, which 
ſervb in tlie Natufe of Shrowds, to 'keep 
the Maſt from training: 1 * Gunner's 
Tuckles, with which they hale =_ Guns 


an and our < And! liffly; the ding: 
Tackle * Whibh dee in ats Piade. 
Part ot the Fade which they Hale open 
i calbbd % Fall; bet thelEüd co iwhich 
chel Block is feaz'd, is aud, „ 
Hurt. To hale upbn the Tackle, | iSterm'd 
to bowſe upon the Tackle: 


nah. When they hale forth chest 


vf / Main ur Fre- Sail, they ſoy; "Yi LU, 
bribe ee nay Nepal 
: eving 3 is M any Rop er 
Thing is made bigg. Herts es End than at 
the'other; as the Tacks vic made tapering 
for which Reaſon they purehaſe the bet. 
tor, and ic faves's great deal of Stuff, be · 
— the Rope at ohe End bears lierle of 
no Streſs 4h ns 
Taper Bere; is hen the Bure bf 100 
is wider at che Mouth than towards the 


— which Pieces are not good * 


T H-W 
-if ths Shot that goes R 
"662 home £o'the Powder, but" MelBy 

ay, dit endangers the Gun. Yule 
7 n of Canvas third 
: afoves, to Hh pA Decl or Grating, 
tokeep: ther Rain or other Water from 
ſoaking through: :. ©6904 mid : 3462 Wi 1 | 
— A Sort of Bark us d in the 
Mediterrantan, differing fiom 6rhet/Burks, - 
in hat it carries à Mam Maſk and Rofe- 
Miſt» Fheirt ommon Sa, Tan- 
tzular z bug in foul Wearher they put D 
+ Bquare and ff i a ber 
une, When's Maſt is" very high 6 
the Proportion _ ys they 12, 
1 unt - Maſt. 49837 o& N 3& dei 
eg; G tight; uf dr Lib u whey 
on fiy; Seh hb ve Bhrowals, D Stays, * or - 
ch * other — when it id tod flacæ. 
5 "When foverblows Tbick- 
d, —— 3 there ic no hearing any | 
ei, and the Wind is mird with Rem 
eats or Hailg they call ita Tempeſt; and that 
is reckomd/ a Degrec above a Storms 07 
De ug, ; ate the : Seats om Which 
cher they fir who row in the Boat e icy 
n t Theta tho ſmalb Pins whit lt they 
ng bear againſt wih their Ours 79558. 
bet · ¶ row, and ſtand:in- Holes on the upper Si 
be · of the Gun Wale of the Boat; eden 
le or cammonly- made 6f Aſh, for Tolga 
1“ Thwart-Ships : That. is, | a-croſs' the · Ship 
from one Side to ſthe other the contra- 
ry being alangſt Sbipt that is, alon 
b . brenn 25 
0 P f: 


2'UT Þ <4 *& c * 


TIE 


as. This Word 181 Amn R 
tall Men, and is cammon to the Ebb B 
and Flood, which are calfd Ir f 24, ca 
; and- Tide Had. 4 Windward Tide, is 1 
when the Tide r inſt the Wind, at n 
which Time the Sea breaks'moſt,indrun If th 
higheſt ; but then a ShiparAnchor trains. IJ 3t 
the Cables leaſt. L Leewerd'7)de; iy When ff N 
the: Wind and Tide go bottvione Way, I art 
ty the Sea is ſihoorher;* When they I faf 


| (I ems Tide eee ee "Naw Ya 

which is a 7 Ex ) 
Meaning is, that che Tide runs three 
Hours, which is four Points longer in the 
Offing than it does by the Shore'; that 
is, if it be High-Water at the Shore it 
twelve 2 Clock, it will not be Nigh-W: 
ores the Offing:till three; which? is the 
ime for the Running of half. Tide: 
$0-as it ebbs or:flows more, they ſay, I 
ran, Tide. When they come into Harbour, 
they ſay, they will bring their Tide with 
\ _-them; that is, come in with the Flood, 

to carry them over any Showls. = 
a Gate; is where the Tide run; 

: very ſtrong. -* gy mr $04 97% MV 
= . Dad over," or 9 10 # Place, is 00 gt 
00 with the Tide. of Flood vor Ebb, and fi 
ſtop the contrary Tide at an Anchor, til 
the ſame Tide come again; which is 
us d when the Wind is contrary, but 
does not over · blos nn nh 
The Tier; are Four-ſtrand Ropes, Haw 
ſer- laid; becauſe: that ſort of — 
not ſtretch ſo muck as the Thrve- ſtrani 
TID Ropes, 


4 
: 
{ 


in 


11 ch Y ds —— che 
opes the Yar an 

: up the Yards when the Halliar 
— *d ty hoiſe the Yards. © The Main 
and Fore-Yard- Ties are ſirſt reev'd thre 
uche Rem-Head;then-through the Hownds 
at the Head of the Maſt; and ſo with a 
Turn in "of the Slings, which 
— . * the Yard, they are fear d | 
faſt am clofe to the Yard. The Mizzen- 
Yard and Top-Maſt-Yard have ares 


by ** Sat has one made 


hat Vide Heb, 5 825 the Word Fog 4 
V.. ain ſay; Hand me 'vhe 
he the Boat, and not the Helm ; ; tho? 
ide: the U% of both be the ſame. * 
„ nl 7ighr..” When a Ship is Sraunch /and” 
ou makes bur little Water, ſhe is then Tight, | 
wich and this is foon known by the Sr of 
joo the Warer; for if it tink much, it is a 
ign it has lain long in the Ship ; and if 
it is ſweet, that it is newly come in. 
The Alt; is a Covering to ſpread over 
a Boar, orred on Hoops or Bales to 
keep off the dun in · hot Weather, or che 
Rain from thoſe who ſit in it. = 
A Tive'; is, as we may "ay y, 2 whole 
Round, and Guns every where fore and 
aft on the Deck. Some Ships have two 
or three Tires of Guns. The Fore-Caſtle 
and the Half. Deck being furniſh'd, make 
half a Tire. The Cable. Dre, is the * 
that 


TOP. 
chat Meer eden, When 0 


it. you 0 2. 
2 axe Bir coat Wow len 


5 175 5 hn. th 


7 


25 alſo- td hi & 


e 
f * ' 4 1 2111 525 1 
22 ole c r 
Ig Naſt, Now 5; e 

[| ng. FOre - ? em. „„ 
e e , axe; the Sails ar the 
T opgalJang;d ſts... Vide Sails, And theſe 
Sails, draw. dacter. Winds very much ig 
a Lootn of frelh Cale, ſo it blows.nor tos 


\3 


Defias inevally half ox long 35, 
the MI 58 be Tos 53 0 455 on 
their Heads. They b band Fore, . 


Main, and Mizzen-Maſts 
Nd. Rope; are thoſe whero ch they ſet 
or ſtrike the Top- Maſts, and 15. The 
to, the Mia, and Fore-Top- Maſts 
are rec Vd through a. great "Blo 
ſeat'd under $95.09 ap 95 3 10 | 
then it. is reed thro e Heel. of tae 
Top. dl aſt, where N is a Braſs Sheevet 
place os art Ships, and then brought 
vp and made faſt on either Side of the 
Cap, with a Clinch to a Ring, which is 
faſten d into che Cap. The other Part 
1 5 comes 


TAN 
dates / don ο⁰Uhe Ties, and ia reed 
into the Knight, and und bronghs, do the Cap- 
ſtain; when: they cheav 

S ELLE the; round, as 8 Blepry: 
vad at the Top of all Maſts, for Mer 
„ *ndi-an; cheing made of: * and 
* Nl firengrhen'd cound with Iron ag that 
.it arg chaſe that be long to the 
Top: Mats. Vide Sails. ft, WW" 2. 39K. 5 
'Tqp, he Liſty.or Top he Mortnets ; © is n 
other han Haft them., 1 8.67 36h an 
9150 Le (is co ek Wo Gan e the: 
ing dern in che Water. Thonearer, 
any Thing is v. s, the Jeſs it hi 
ders the Ship's: Way bu ebe e 
the eaſter it is for that which is to- 1 
becauſe.chen thaShip ons nat give fach 
Twirchgss. u en err 
The \Tramſoe 3 is the LN that Yes: 
athwaxt the Stern of the Ship, betwing, 
the two Faſhion- Pieces, ap lays 2 A 
breadth at che Buttock, Tis inſt me 
be Gun · Room Port aflern... To On 
a Ship's Tranſeme, is to lie juſt with the 
End of the Planks, where they are faſten d 
to the Faſhion- Pieces a; ſtern, .To; come in 
with a Ship's Trenſome, \- juſt bet wirt her 
un Room Port and her Quaxter- art ; 
* this is the ſafeſt coming up, becauſe 
here Ships are moſt naked and. thers, 
vallies uſe to come up with SPS: 2 
Traverſe, The Way of the Ship, in 
eſpe& of the Points whereon they ſail, 
ad the Angles the Ship makes in going 
o and again, is. the Traverſe. of the * 


1 £% 
4 n iy 1 


TRE 
"> Traverſe « Yard; is cofer ic 
over-thwart. Mar Sek. 
To Traverſe e Gon 3 is to l ans mee 
it, ill it comes to bear wich the Murk. 
© Trwverſe-Beord;; is = Boord kept — the 
Stoerid rer 2 Points of the 
Compals are mark d, with lictle' Holes at 
every Point for him at the acoder: 6 
a Score, how many Glaſſes they have 
upon 4 Point of the Conipaſs, ind o 
ſtrike in a Pin at the Point; which is to t 
ne tlie I who cannot ſo t 
0 
0 


nicely wateh every Wind and Courſe 25 


che H eſpeci when'th 
We Wind, aud the Wind Wer 0 


be u 
"Tv Trench the mt; "Vide yy 
The Trenels, gm 


as much-as Nails 
miade'of Tree, being long Wooden Pins 
made of the Heart of Oak, wherewitk 
they faſten all the Planks to the Timber; 
for tho“ they bolt the Bulk-Head, forthe 
better Aſſurance and Strength, yer'the 
Tenels are the Things that Me m3 faſten 
the Planks ; becauſe they uſe as little Iron 
under Water as poſſible, leſt the Shi 
'Tron-ſick. Theſe Tenels muſt be 
well ſcaſon'd, and not ſappy, for then the 
Ship will be continually leaky,” and it 
will be hard to find the Occaſion! If 
Ship by any beating upon the Groun 
makes a give. back, and comes a lite! 
out again, they term it, Starting of 8 Tren: 
The Treiſſel-Trees, are join'd to the Crols 
Trees, and they lic a-croſs each othe! 


5 | ant 


. 
and ſerve to the ſame. Uſe ; the only Dif- 
ference being, that the Treiſſel-Trees 21 
thoſe. which go alongſt Ships, and the 
athers athwart Ships. Vide: Croſe-Trees.-/ 


: 7 Thicez is to hale up any Thing with 
2 a Dcad-Rape ; that is, a, Rope which does 
not cun.in any Block, but only by Hand. 
v Ii, or Trying ; is to have no Sail out 

d but the Main-Sail, the Tacks aboord, 
ud 
E 


Bowling ſet up, the Sheat cloſe aft, 
the, Helm ry'd down cloſe aboord. Sbm 
try with only their Mizzen; but that is 
only when it blows ſo, much, that they 
cannot maintain the Main-SaiilIl. 
De Tim. By this Word is commonly 
underſtood the ſwimming of her, sicher 
ahead or arſtern, or n an even N 12 
and which of theſe the Ship goes beſt, 
that they call her Trim. Vet this is not- 
only to be counted her Trim, for ſome 
Ships will go well or ill according te the 
Staying of the Maſts, the Slackneſs of 
the Shrowds, on the like. Therefore, in 
ſome Men's Opinions 5 the, Order of this 
Swimming conſider'd with this ſittitzg of 
her Maſts and Ropes, wherein the Ship: 
fails beſt, ſhould be reckon'd her Trim, 
and not only the Line of her ſwimming: 
in Water. The Ways of finding Ships 
Trim, muſt be by ſalling with another 
Ship, to bring her a-head ſo many Glaſſes, 
then a-ſtern as many, and then on an 
even Keel. That Way which ſhe goes 
beſt, is her Trim. N 393-2494 4 
> dy? + NW n. 


VEE 
4 ip. When the Top-Sails are hois d 
to the higheſt, they ſay, they are a. trip. 
* The Trough F the Ses; is the Hollow 
betwixt two Waves. When they lay a 
Sig unden the Sea, that is, her. Broad- 
ſide to the Sea, they ſay, She lies in he 
Though of the Seo. 255 
*: Trucks ;; are the little Wied Wheels 
withour any Spokes, that the Carriages of 
Guns run on. Alſo: thoſe, round 
Things of Wood: which- belong 2.90 
Parce $, are call'd Trucks. 
Truxnions ; ; are the Knobs which come 
from the Sides of the anger Guns,and bear 8 
them up on the Cheeks of the Carriage * 
*"Trufſes ; are Ropes made faſt to the al 
cl of the Yards, and ſerve for two Us; 7 
aße eo bind faſt the Yard to the 'Maſt Fe 
when ſhe rowls, either a-hull, or at an hi 
Anchor; the other to hale down the 
Vards in a Storm. Theſe belong only to not 
the Main, Mizzen, and Fore-Vard. rest 
"The Tuck ; is the gathering up of the uc! 
Ship's Quarter under Water. If it lie it, 
Yowrhine makes the Ship have à fat Quar- can, 
ter, and hinders the Water from paſſing 
E ſwiftly to the Rudder. If it lie high, the 
Ship muſt be well laid out in the Quarter, W 
ele will want ning for her Aﬀter-' ¶ ftanc 
wats which being ſo high and heavy; 
oharge a Ship very much. 5 *: ahi 
"if how. Vide 1 4 | 3. 1585 
O Vier out 4 Rope; is to put it out 
by Hand, or let it run out 2 
they 


| V 1 Or 

they may ſtop it; as, Vier out more Cable 3 
that is, let more-run out. It is generally - 
us'd for veering out of thoſe Ropes which 
are us'd without Board, as to the Boat- 
Rope, the Log-Line, or the like; but it 
is not us d to any running Rope, except 
only the Sheatz. When the Wind goes 

in and out, that is, ſometimes to one 
Point, and ſometimes to another, and 
that on a ſudden, as it is apt to do in 
. they ſay, The Wind does ety and 
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Peering. When a/ Ship-ſajls, and the 
Shear is veer'd gut, they 5 „Ihe goes veer- 
ing. Vide Large, and Quarter- Minds, which 
all come to the ane. 
 Vice- Admiral ; is the next Commander 
in Chief to the Admiral, and Supreme in 
his Abſence. ng Vac Rr ng 
A Yiol. When, the Main-Capftain is 
not able to purchaſe in the Cable, by 
reaſon that the Anchor is let fall into 
he W ſuch ſtiff Ground that they cannot weigh 
lie it, or elle the Sea runs fo high, that it 
cannot - purchaſe it in; then for more 
Help they take a Hawſer, and open one 
drrand of it, and ſo put in it Nippers, 
ſome ſix or eight, about a Faddom Di- 
ſtance from each other; and with theſe 
Nippers, which are ſmall Ropes with a 
little Truck at one End, they bind faſt 
fe Hawſer to the Cable, and then bring 
t to the Jeer - Capſtain, and heave upon 
It; and this will purchaſe more than the 
ain-Capſtain can: And this Viol is 
| | NN 2 faſten'd 


WAX 
faſten'd t 


ogether at both Ends With an 
Eye and a Wale-Knor, or elſe with two” 
Eyes ſeaz d together. 

. -Under-Metal ; ſignifies, that the Mourh, 
of a Gun lies 3 the Breech. 


t 
A 17 is a Thing aH d down” 

into a Gun to keep the Shot cloſe 
to the nn. and Prevent. its rowling 
Out. 

n Haft; is what we. generilly call, to 
convoy; chat is, to conduct and guard 
any Ship or. Fleet at Sea: Hencde 

_— is a Word us'd for Men of 


{Wait ift.; is Sign for che Boat to come 
aboard, and i 1. Coat, Gown, or the like, 
hung up in the Shrowds. When a Ship 

hangs a- waift upon the Main- Stay, it is 
a Sign of Diſtreſs, or that it has ſprung 
.a-leak, or the like. 

Ahe Wale; ; is the ſmooth Water which 
che Ship makes a-ſtern of her, Hog 
the Way ſhe. has gone in the Sea. By 
.this-they give a Judgment what Way 
the Ship does make; for if the Wake be 

right a- ſtern, then they reckon ſhe makes 
ther Way good as ſhe looks; but if the 
Wake be a Point, two or more, to Lee- 
word, then the Ship goes to Leeward of 
her Courſe. When the Ship does ſtay 
-weather of her Wake; that is; when in 
her ſtaying ſhe does it fo quickly, that 
tbe does not fall to the Leeward, and 
* ſne is nck's her Wake is to the 
Leeward, 


Leeward, it is > Aue Sign wen the Ship 
feels her Helm well, and- is nimble of 
Steerage. In chaſing, when the Chaſer 
1s gotten as far into the Wind as the 
Chas'd,, and fo fails directly after her, 
then they ſay, They have winner Wake. 
3 Wale. ' Vide Bend. ' 
ff Wale- Knot 3 is a round Knot or Kdob, | 
made with three Strands of a Ro ſo 
that it cannot ſlip-;- and with theſe Wile 
Knots, the Tacks, the Top-Sail-Shears, 
and the Stoppers, are made faſt; as art 
ſome other. Ropes befides. T 
RU FN is when a Ship is buile | 
as t up, after ſhe comes ro her Bearing, 
ieh is unſightly, and, as the Scamen 


N term it, not Ship-ſhapen ; but it makes 
) + Ship within Board much the roomer, 
8 and not the leſs wholeſome in the Sea, if 
g ker: Bearing be well laid out. | 
 Wolt. AShip is ſaid to be Walt, when 
h ſhe has not Ballaſt enough to keep her 
8 ſtiff to bear a Sail. 
By . The apy is that whererichthe Shrowds - 
ay are for taught. There are alſo ſmall Waps, - 
be which are are gd to the midſt of the _ 
kes Maſt, and Topgallant-Stay. 
the WW Warp is any Rope us'd to warp 2 
Ship, and is moſt commonly a Hawſer. 

To Warp; is to have a Hawſer, or any - 
other Rope ſufficient ro hale up-a Ship, 
and an Anchor. bent to it, and ſo lay that 
out over the Bar over which they are to 
7 and by that hale the Ship forwards. 

un us d when they want a Wind to carry 
N 3 them 


a. | * * 4 
WAIT 


them out or into a Harbour; and this is 
call'd Warping. Nn 
To Waſh a Ship; is us'd at Sea, when 
they cannot come a-ground, or careen 

her. They make her heel over to a Side — 

with her Guns, and Men on the Yard. ( 


Arms, and ſo waſh that Side and ſcrape F -- 1 
it, as far as out of the Water, which is 

commonly five or fix Strakes; and this is , 
done in Calms, or in a ſmooth Road. | 0 


TeWaſh off the Sbore; that is, cloſe by | 
the Shore. es a | tl 
Wafte ; is that Part of the Ship which ti 
is between the Main-Maſt and the Fore- 


caſtle. | | | w 
Wafte- Boards ; are the Boards that are th 
ſet up in the Waſte of a Ship, betwixt be 
the Gun-Wale and the Waſte-Trees; but Ve 
moſt us'd in Boats, to be ſer up alongſt I a: 
the Sides, to keep the Sea from breaking ve 
into them. N : | 


ate. N.ths; are all thoſe which are in 
round abour the Cake-Work of the Hull Ti 
of the Ship, being the ſame they call by bu 
another Name, the Fights of the Ship. | 
©" Waſte-Trees ; are thoſe Pieces of Tim- Pie 
ber which lie in the Waſte of a Ship. on 
"Watch At Sea, the Ship's Company is to! 
divided into two Parts, the one call'd the © the 
Starboard, and the other the Larboard- * 
Watch. The Maſter is the Chief of the or 
Starboard; and his firſt Mate of the Lir- the. 
board. Theſe are in their Turns to or f 
watch, trim Sails, pump and do all Du- L 
ties for four Hours, and then _— 
155 „ ate 


both a 


W A v 
Watch relieves them for the ſame Time, 
which they do throughout the whole Day 
and Night. Four Hours they call a whole 
Warch. In Roads and Harbours, they 
watch by Quarter-Watch; that is, when 
only one Quarter of the Ship's Company 


. 


watches at f Time. 


Water.” Hligh-Water is the Full of the 
Tide Low-Water, when the Tide is 
quite out. nne 
- Water-Ryrne. When a Ship is juſt off 
the Ground, ſo that ſhe floats, ſhe is ſaid 
to be Vater - Borne. e e 

The Muter- Line; is the Line which Ship= 
wrights pretend ſhould be the Depth for 
the Ship to ſwim in, when ſhe is laden 

head and a- ſtern; for a Ship ne- 
ver draws fo much a-head as ſhe does 


a. ſtern, becauſe if ſhe did, ſhe could ne- 


ver ſteer well. 75 ee x 
' Water-Shot ; is a Way of — lay. 
ing the Anchors neither a-crofs the 
Tide, nor right up and down with it, 
but betwixt both, or Quartering. 

The Mater. May; is the ſmall Ledge or 
Piece of Timber which lies fore and aft 
on the Ship's Deck, cloſe by the Sides, 


to keep the Water from running down 


there. 


MVavuing; is making a Sign for a Ship 
or Boat to come towards or go from 
them, as the Sign is made, either towards. 
or fromwards the- Ship. 

Way of 4 Ship. The Rake and Run of 
the Ship are call'd her Way forward on, 
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W HE 
or aftward on. pry on os es, 


they ſay.; She has god 2 freſb day, or 
the like. In caſting a Dead · Reckoning, 


they allow a Leeward-Way, which is 28 


uch as ſhe drives to Leeward from the 
ey ſhe: ſeems to go. 
* Weather ; is to go. to Windwar of 
a Place or Ship. 


Miatber- Bow; is ;- the 3 ment 


Weather; and ſo of all other Parts of 
the Ship; as the Weather - Side, or any 
Thing that is to the Windwardmoſt- Side, 
they call it the erer Wes. 
tern. 
Meat her- Coles. is when a Ship is a-ball 
lay her Head the other Way, without 
2 ſicg any Sail, which is done by only 
bearing up the Helm ; and that is an ex- 
gellent condition'd Ship which will do 
it, for moſt Ships will not Weather-Coile. 
The Ule of it is, that when they. would 
drive with her Head the other Way a- 
hull, they need not open any Sail, where- 
with before the Ship can come to veer, 
the will run à great Way to Leeward, 
wes once ſhe is before the Sea under 
ai | 
. Weeges ; are us'd to make fat the Maſt 
in the Partners. They alſo put a Wedge 
into the Heels of the Top-Maſts, to bear 
them upon. the Treſſel- Trees. 
HMending; is the turning about of 2 
Ship when ſhe is at Anchor. 
The . are like Brackets, ſet to the 
Rady of the Sr. cloſe . the 
ars, 


_ 
«tt. 


WIN 


Bars, down to the Deck, and ſerve tc 
give the Sweep to the Capſtain. They 

are made ſo in Parts, that the Cable may 
not be ſo apt to ſurge as it would, if it 
were to run upon a Body entirely round. 
» £ Wherry; is one of the ſmalleſt Sort 
of Bonds to, q 2 1h 

"The Whip ;..is the Staff the Steerſmare - 
holds in his Hand where with he governs 
the Helm, and ports it over from one Side. 
to the other. It has a Ring at one End, 


which is put over the End of the Helm, 


and fo comes through the Row] up into. 


the Stee ridge. Whips are not us'd in 
great Ships, becauſe, by Reaſon cf the 
reat Weight of the Rudder, and the 
ater which lies upon it in foul Weg- 
ther, they are not able to govern the. 
Helm with. a Whip, but one Man being. 
able to ſtand to it conveniently. 
Hole ane. ArShip is ſaid to be whole- 
ſame: at Sca, when ſhe will Hull, Try 
and Ride well, without rowling or la- 
bouring. much in the Sea. 
_ Whoedings.; are the Planks which are 
joinꝰd. aal falten d alongſt the Ship's· Side 
into the Stem. 
Mind, needs no Explanation; unleſs we 
ſay, it is a Motion of the Air, encliningg 
ta ſome one Part of the Horizon, and by; - 
its various Changes giving Life ro Navi- 
gation. There are as many Winds as 
Points of the Compaſs; that is, Thirry 
two; tho? ſome will allow bu of four 
Winds, which. are North, South, pare 
» 5. aid. 


Py 


e 
and Weſt, ſubdividin Rae others into 
Halfs, Quarrers, and HalF-Quarrers. s. 

The Wind largeth ;' fi nifies, chat it 
grows fair, and comes aft a | 

To Wind a Ship; is to bring her Heal 
about, either with the Boar, or wi 
ſome Oars out of her Hawſe or Stern. 
Ports, if ſhe be # ſmall Shi 1 

The Ship Winds up; is Wik f the comes 
to ride by her Anchor. 

How winds the Ship ? Ts {Queſtion ele 
ask when under Sail, and fipnifies, upon 
what Point of the Comp $ 2 ſhe lie 
with her Head? | at 

" To Wind the Bont 3 18 only x0 ten the 
Boat's Head about. 

The Minding Tackle; is this: A great 
double Block, with three Sheevers in it, ei 
which is faſt ſeaz'd to the End of a fimall he 
Cable, brought about the Head of the ye 
Maſt, and ſo ſerves for 2 Pendant. This ſo 
has a Guy brought to it from the Fore- ſta 
Maſt, and into the Block there is reev'd fre 
A Hawſer, which is alſo reev'd through ou 
another double Block, having a" Strap at in 


J 


the End of it; which Strap —_ put pu 
through the Eye of the Slings, is ſock'd wh 
into it with a Fid, and ſo ſerves to hoiſe Th 
the Goods. The Fall is reev'd into t the 
Snatch. Block, and ſo brought to the Cay But 
ſtain, for heaving of weighry Gocds: 5 
The Winding ace. Blocks ; ; are Maip- Wi. 
Double- Blocks, with three Sheevers Jn IM Ship 
esch of them, and are faſt ſcaz d to Win 
End of a ſmall Cable, which is Brought I high 


bout 


. 


W HO 


about the Head of the Maſt, as may be 
. Fen above, under Winding-Tackle. ; 
_ "TheWindlaſs; is a long Piece of Timber, 
having ſome ſix or eight Squares, and is 
plac'd from one Side of the Ship to the 
other aloft cloſe abaft the Stem, where 
the Cables come in. It is only us'd in 
ſmall Ships among the Exgliſb, bur more 
among the Dateh; and the Reaſon of it 
is, becauſe they go very flightly Mann'd, 
and the Windlaſs does purchaſe much 
more than the Capſtain, and with no Dan» 
ger to the Men; for they heave about 
the Windlaſs with Handſpecks ; that is; 
Wooden Leavers, commonly us'd in fe- 
moving any Thing that is ponderous, 
which they put into the Holes made at 
either End of it; and tho' they cannot 
heave forwards, or any one ſhould fail, 


ſo avoid all Danger: Whereas at the Cap- 
ſtain, if any fail, they may be thrawn 
from the Capſtain, and their Brains beaten 
out againſt the Ship's Side, if they weigh 
it in a Sea- Gate. But the Capſtain docs 
it purchaſe faſter, and therefore the Engliſh, 
Who have Men enough for it, uſe that. 
There is alſo a Windlaſs in the Head of 
the Boat, to weigh the Anchor by the 

Mind. taught. Any Thing that holds 
h- Wind ale fr, which may prejudice the 
n Ship's failing or riding, ts ſaid to be 


. head 


they 


yet the Windlaſs will pawl it felf, and 


Wind- taught; as too much Rigging, 
high Ropes, and the like. Alſo when 
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they. ride in any great.Streſs, they bring 
thear Yardealonglt Ships and ſtrike down 
rhe.Lop-Maſts, and the like, becauſe they 
hold Wind-taught; that is, they hold. 
Wind ſtifly z.. tor Taught is the ſame as. 
Tight or Stiff. _ + 1643-416, 238 
Windward ; is the Side from whence the: 
Wind. comes, oppoſite to the Leeward, 
which is the Side the Wind blos upon: 
80 any Thing that is on that Side the 
Ship from whence the Wind comes, is 
ſaid ro be to Windward. 


A Windward Tide; is when the Tide 


runs againſt the Wind ; as a Leeward 
ide is that which runs down with the 
ind. The former. makes the rougheſt 
Water. 4 55850 
Mb ebe Metal; is a, Phraſe among Gun» 
ng, ſignifying, that a Piece lies Point - 
nnn, . FRG 

Hood and Vood; ſigniſies the letting in 
of two Timbers one into another, ſo 
cloſe, that the Wood of the one joins 
cloſe to the Wood of the other. 

A Warm ; is a Winding- Iron put upon 
the End of a Staff, and is us'd to draw. 
25 Shot out of a Gun, if thete be Occa- 

N. | | F +4. Hl 

_ Horming ; is the laying of a ſmall Rope 

cr Line alongſt, berwixt the Strands of 


2. Cable or Hawſer ; the Uſe of it being 


to help and ſtrengthen the Cable or other 


Rope. to which ir is join'd. The Dutch 


do, this to new Ropes, and. others to old 
Ones almoſt decay'd. IS 
9 T 
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- . 'ToWanld, or Woulding'; is to bind Ropes 

about 2 Vard, or the like, to keep 

on a Fith,- or to ſtrengthen. it. Some - 

times, when the Whoodings give Way by 

the over- charging of the Boltſprit, they 

are fain to would to the Bows; which is 

dane by paſſing a Cable through both 

Sides, and ſo bringing it in again, and. 

twiſting it together with Hat | a$ 
ftrong-as may be. No Maſt or Vard is 

ever fiſh'd,. but it is alſo woulded; and 

this is call'd, the Woulding of the Maſts 

or Yards, Alſo the Ropes which come 

from the Beak-Head over the: Bolrſprit, 

| and laſh it faſt down from riſing off the 
1 Pillow, are call'd, the Wouldings of the 
| Boltſprit. . „ 
‚ a; arc long round Pieces of Tim- 
ber, ſomewhat thicker in the Mid- 
dle than at the Ends, and hang by the 
n Middle a- croſs the Maſts. The Uſe of 
0 them, to bear the Sails which are made 
5 faſt to, and hang down from them. The 
ſeveral Yards belonging to a Ship are, 

n. IM the Sprit-Sail-Yard, hanging over the: 
W. Boltſprit; the Sprit-Sail-Top-Sail-Yard, 
a: over that again: The Fore-Vard, belong- 
T ing to the Fore-Maſt ; the Fore-Top - Sail- 
pe Yard, to the Fore-Top-Maſt ; and the 
of MW Fore-Topgallant-Yard, over that again at: 
ng the Fore-Topgallant-Maſt : The Main- 
Yard, at the Main-Maſt ; the Main-Top- 
Sail-Yard, at the Main-Top-Maſt ; and 

the Main-Topgallant-Yard, over the laſt, 
at the Main-Topgallant-Maſt : The Miz- 
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ren - Vard, at the Mizzen · Maſt; and this 
is che only Vard whiek does not 


ſquare with the Maſt, but ſſoaping up and 
down; the reſt having ſquare Sails, and 


this a triangular One. The laſt is the 
Mizzen-Top-Sail-Yard, at the Mizzen- 
Top-Maſt; and this hangs ſquare, wy 
has: a' ſquare Sail, like the reſt, Phe 
Terms us'd About the Yards are, Top the 


' Yards; that is, make them hang even. 


Brace the Tard; that is, traverſe aft the 
Yard-Arm, whoſe Brace is hal'd. 
Ane. When the Ship is not ſteer'd 
ſteady, but goes in and out with her 
Head, they ſay, She uw. This hinders 
a Ship's Way very much ; -and therefore 
Men of War in Chaſe put the ablcſt 
Men to the Helm, who can keep her 
ſteadieſt and eveneſt upon a Point, which 
is the Re ſult of Care and Judgment.” . 
A Na. When the Sea is fo rough 
that Men cannot govern the Helm with 
their Rands, then they ſeaze two Blocks 
to the Helm, on each Side, at che End, 


and reeving two Falls through them, like 


Gunners Tackles,bii:ig them to the Ship's 
Sides; and fo ſome being at one Tackle, 
2nd ſome at the other, they govern the 
Helm as they are dirc&ed. There is ano- 
ther Way cf doing ir, by taking a dond'e 
Furn atout the End of the He'm with a 
fingle Rope, the Ends thereof being be- 
jay'd faſt to the Ship's Sides; and by this 
they guide tlie Helm, though nor ſo esſii 
45 the © her Way; but either of theſe is 
cad, 4 Nat to ſteer by. The 
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To pelform every Motion. 
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Tate Care to Exercife. 7 = 


La r Right and on your Fire- 
y * locks. x Motion. | Fi 


URN the Loc K npwards, . by 
turning your Flbows up in #* 

ſtreighr Line with your Shoul- 
ders, and Jay your Right Hand 3 
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2 The Exerciſe of 
hind the Lock, with your Thumb juſt 
under it. rere : 


* 


'Poiſe your Firelocks. i. 

1. Graſp your Piece hard, and with a 
ſudden Motion raiſe your Piece from 
your Shoulder, b ** out = our 

ight Hand right before vou, the Lick 
, d oppoſite to your” Cr 12 
with both your Toes to the proper Front. 


oin your Left Rand to ires 
Join y locks. 1. 3 


i. Türn the Barrel iriward towards 
your Face, the Lock oppoſite to your 
Cravat, and join your Left Hand brisk- 
Iy to your Piece; the Little- Finger touch- 
ing the Spring of the Hammer. 

Veſt your Firelocks. x. - EL 

1. Your. Hands in the ſame Poſition 
come to your Reſt; by finking your Piece, 
and facing a quarter to the Right, your 
Right Toe 
your Left Toe to the proper Front. 


Cock your Firelocks. 2. 


1. Place your Tumb on the Cock, and 


bring your Piece briskly up before you, 
the bock cloſe to your Cravat, and Bar- 
rel inwards, cocking your Piece in the 
bringing it up. 

2. Puſh your Piece directly out- right 
at Arms. length with à Grace, Muzzle 
upwards. : ; Fo 4 


Pꝛt⸗ 


inting to the Right, and 


Ars we 


Firelocks ad Bayonets. 3 


en Pzeſent, - 1. EN £ 
- 1. 1 to the Rigs with =_ 

ight Eoot, keeping your Right L iff, 
— the Knee of 1 — —— 
ing; your Left Toe to the Front, and at 
the ſame Time place the But of your Piece 
te your, Shoulder, your Elbows Unzer. 
ot in 2 direct Line with your Shoulder, 
your Body with a full Front, and the 
Muzzle of your. Piece. Breaſt. high. 


Fire. 1. 
1. Pull the Tricker Briskly. 
Recover your Firelocks. 1. 


pil; ink ve ular be the Lock 
_——— icular ore you, 


Nec high, 


Nett on pour Firelocks. 4: 


r: Turn the Bock from you, keeping 


your Hands as they were. | 

2. Sink your Piece as far as the Length: 
ofthe Right Arm will allow, ſliding your 
Piece through your Left Hand, and ſquare 
your. Left Elbow as high as your Chin, 


putting your Right Foot out about two 


Foot from the other; both Toes pointing. 
to the Front. 8 
3. Shift your Right Hand, and ſink your 


But within three Inches of the Ground, | 


and ſeize your Piece with the Right 
Hand within a handful of the Muzzle; 
Elbow ſquare. ”" x Gp 


* 


4. Bring 


your Right Foot, and tha 


* 
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4. Bring the Bur to the Ground brisk- 
ly, by ſlipping your:Left Hand up td your 
Right, yourElbows ſtill being kept ſquare, 
ü Dꝛaw your Bayonets. . 
1. Seize. your Bayoners briskly with 
Four Right Hund. HH OT © 
' 2.Keep your Piece perpendicular in your 
Left Hand as before, and face full'to rhe 
Righr, and draw your Bayonet at the ſame 
Time, keeping your Arms extended in a 
right Line with your Shoulder, and the 
Point of your Bay onet upright... 

r. Come up briskly to the Front, en- 
tring the Socket of your Bayonet upon 

ce. Xe 


the Muzzle of your 25 on” 
2. Shut the Bayonet dow briskly. 
3. Lock your Bayonet; by giving it a 
r A oh 
4. Quit your Right Hand from your 
Bayonet, and ſeize your Left Hand full. 
P Paiſe pour Firelocks. 3. 
+ x. Slip your! Left Hand down; and 
_ your Right as high as your | Fore- 


2. Quit your Right Hand, and raiſe 
your Left as high as your Head, and your 
Right being under the Lock, bring it as 
high as your Chin, the Lock outwards. 

3. Come briskly to your Poiſe, at Arms 
length before you. 


y C harge 


Firelocks and Bayon ets. 5 


Charge your Baponets Bꝛeaſt high. 3. 


r 1. Come to your Recover, by turning 
. your Barrel inward, ſeize your Piece brisk- 

ly with ou Left Hand as high às your 
h Farchead;. ite 5 * 


2. Quit your Right Hand, and bring 

'r it under the But of your Piece. » 
8 3. Face full to the Right, and Charge, 
0 by placing your Piece againſt your Breaſt, 
over the Bend of ygur left Arm, as with 
iſ - Pike, | "Y 35 44h 

- Puſh your Baponets. 2. 

1. Puſh it:dire&ly 6urright. 
n- 2. Bring it in again to your Breaſt, | 
on F Recover your Firelocks, 2. 
1. Quit your Right Hand from the 
But, and ſeize behind the Lock. 


2. Recover as before. 92 8 
ur . Reft on your Firelocks. 4. 
l. A 


Unix pour Baponets. 3. 
nd . 4. Raiſe your Right Hand to the Bend. 
re- ing of your Bayonet, by ſliding your 
Hand along the Barrel briskly, extending 
aiſe MW your Eingers. 


our 2. Turn the Edge of your Bayonet to- 
t as wards ou . Ran 

is. 3. Slip the Bayonet off the Muzzle, 
rms and extend your Arm, keeping the Point 


of your Bayonet upwards, and the Edge 


towards you, and your Thumb in the 
hollow of the Bayonet. | 
9 Re- 


. ; OE... ®” | 
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7. Face to the Right briskly, with ex. 
tended Arms and Point upwards. 
2. Enter the Point into the Scabbard, 
3. Thruſt it home briskly,.-' - \- »- 
0 * Quit your Hand, and extend it 2 
| — 99 fo eee e eee 2 
F. Come briskly to your proper Front, 
and ſeize your. Piece with your Right 
„Hand, above your Left Hand near the 
_ Muzzle, UN 


Half. Eock-yhur Firelocks, 4. 
1. Draw your Piece with your Right 
Hand through your Left, bringing your 
Kight Hand as high as your Forehead. 
2. Bring your Piece bw with the x. 
Barrel towards you, and the Lock oppo- 
fite to your Chin, free of your Body. 
3. Bring the Piece cloſe to your Body, 
4. Caſt off your Piece, and your Thumb 
being on the Cock, cock at the: fame 


Time. 45 

* Blow your Pans. 2 J 

x. Bring your Lock to your Mouth. N. 

* In cafting off, blow a-ftrong ſhort Mon 

Yandle pour Pzimers. 3. ou 

1. Face full to the Right, letting you with 

Piece fall level in. your Left Hand. „ Nvour 
2. Quit your Right Hand, and ſein 

Jour Pouch with a Ship. _. 
3. Bring up your Primer full in you 4. 
Hand to the outſide of your Pan. . vr 5k 


Pim: 


Fire locks «id Bayonets. 7 


4 Pzime. 2. 
1. Band your Right Elbow outwards, 
1 at FE the Point of your Primer into 


the 
eve your Right Hand, pdlang; ic 
dern by your Side. 


a5 Shut your Pan. 1 ” Ars 

nt, 1. Place. your Thumb on tis inſide of 

che the, Hammer, and your two — + 563A 
be behind your, Elbow. raiſed outwards. 

2. Preſs the Hammer down. 

3. Seize your, Piece with the Right 

Hand behind the Cock. 

4. Come briskly to your Recover. 


Caft about to Charge. 2 2. 


1. Turn the Barrel from you. 

2. Caſt the But of your Piece to the 
Left Side, your Piece being clear of your 
dy Body, and Right Elbow ſquare, faeing | 
und f half to the Left. 


any Handle our Cartridges, 3. 


13 n Piece cloſe to your Bo- 
dy, your Right Hand oppoſite to your 
Mouth, and .Elbows ſquare. 

1. Being your Right Hand to your 
Pouch with a Slap. 55 
3. Bring your Right Hand briskly, 
you within three Inches of che W 952 

your Piece. ga 5 


ER — 


h. 
hor 


ſeit 


Open pour Cartrivges. 2. 


4. Bring the Cartridge co your Mouth 
briskly. 
2. Caſt 


your 


im! 


3 de Exerciſe of 


2. Caſt off your Hand, and 0 to 


5 


the Muzzle as before. 17 


Charge with Cartridge. 
1. Turn your Elbow up, and ou the 
Cartridge into the Barrel. 
2. Place your two Fore-Fingers on the 
nas and your Elbow down, 


. Bu; Seize your — berwere — 
Fore- Finger and Thumb, your Elbow 
down. a 

1. Pull it out as far as your Arm wi! 
extend. 

3. Quit your Hand, and ſcize your 
Rammer cloſe by che Muzzle of your Ne 
Picce, with the Back of your Hand up- 
wards, and your Elbow ſquare. - the 1 

4. Pall it Quite out briskly, and hold - L 
it Gartight' againſt your Shoulder, with 


the ſmall End towards you. * 
| 1. ol them up. ing i 

Let them turn pike in .your pi Fo 
Hand, holding. chem fa thy Middle "I 


perpehdicular. 


Shoꝛzten PE ka 3 us ectly 

1. Hold it upright with the Point of Thum 

your Thumb directly upwards. ou. 
2. Bring the great End co your Breaſt, 

your Rammer being in a er Line * 


with your. Piece. 11 
3. 8; down your ” Hand "within a 
Handfi of your Breaſt, 


8 Put 


Firelocks and Bayonets. 9 


1. Bring your Rammer with a Grace 
round the Barrel, and enter it · 
at's Thruſt it doun as far as your 

and 

* Thruſt up your Hand, and ſeize i it 
in the Center. 

4. Thruft it down tin your Hand 
couch the Muzzle. 

5. Seize it at the Point, keeping a 
Handful in your Hand. 

6. Put it down till your Hand couch 
the Muzzle. 


— Ram down ycur Charge. 2. 
1, Pull your Rammer out as far as 
your Arm will extend. 


2. Ram down: till your Hand. touch 
the Muzzle. 


Recover your Rammers. 5. 


1. Pull it out as far as you can, bend- 
ing it a little towards your Breaſt, 

2. Seize it cloſe by the Muzzle of your 
Piece, the Back of your Hand upwards, 
nd Elbow ſquare. 

3. Pull it quite out, and hold'ĩt di- 
ectly out between your Fore- Finger and 
humb, with the great End towards 


ou. 
As Ws Page 8. | 


your Body. 


Me Exereiſe e 
Shoꝛten pour Rammers. 3 
Hold them u up, and ſhorten them 2. 
gainſt your Breaſt, as before, Page 8. 
Return pour Rammers. 9. 


1. Bring it round the Barrel, and en. 7 
tet the Point into the Loop. | 
2. Put it down till your Hand touch | d 

the Muzzle. 
3. Quit your Hand and ſeize the Cen ll E 


her f 
4. Bring your Hand down to the l 
3 
. Scize the Top of your Rammer | 
with your Fore-Finger on the Tap, and vor 
Arm extended. beh 
6. Thruſt it home. 0 
7. Quit your Hand with eur 5 2 
bended,and Fingers upward againſt your 
Shoulder, with your little Finger point- 
ing to the Front. 
$. Seize your Piece ( being cloſe roll . 
Mu J within 2 Handful of che your 
ſuzzle 


9. Caſt off your Piece with A jerk fron , 


Pour Right Yand under your Lock. 


Caſt up your Muzzle, ſeizing the Piec 
with the Right Hand under the Loc 
facing full to the Left. 


Poiſe your Firelochs. 1. 
r. Fall back with your Right Leg, a! 
face to your proper Front, with * 


our 

vithir 
3. 1 
roper 


e Bu 


Firelocks and Bayonets. II 


Left Heel faſt, and your Lock oppoſite 
to your Cravat, as before. 


Shoulder vour Firelocks. 3. 

r. Turn the Barrel from you, ſeizing 

the But with your Left Hand under the 
the Right, oppoſite. to your Left Shouk 


er. of 
nl Ny Bring the Piece to your Shoulder, 
Elbow ſquare. : 
* z. Quit your Right Hand, and let it 
fall down to your Pouch. 


Reſt your Firelocks. 4. 
er 1. Turn the Lock upwards, and ſquare 
nd your Elbows, and join your Right Hand 
behind the Lock. | 
C09 2. Poiſe, as before. 
cl 3. Join your Left Hand, as before. 
ou 4. To your Reſt, as before. 


" M2der your Firelocks, 3. 

r. Facing half to the Right, bring 
Your Barrel cloſe to your Right Shoulder, 
lipping up your Right Hand as high as 
your Shoulder, and Elbow ſquare. 

2. Seize your Muzzle within a Hands 
ful with your Right Hand, and ſquare 
our Right Elbow, ſinking the But 
within 3 Inches of the Ground. 

3. Bring your Right Foot up to the 

roper Front, and at the ſame Time put 

e But of the Piece to the Ground, 
d the Outſide of your“ Foot. 


SG: Gꝛcund 


12 The Exerciſe of 

» Gzound your Firelocks. 4. 

1. Half face to the Right, turning 
your Right Toe behind the But of 
your Piece, the Barrel towards you, 
21. Step forward with your Left Foot, 
Hipping down yout Right Hand to the 
Center of your Piece, in laying it down, 

3. Quit your Piece, and riſe to your 
former Station, with your Right Hand 
exrended, and Right Toe behind the 
But, | 

4. Bring your Hand cloſe to your Bo- 
dy, and your Toe to the inſide of the But 
of your Piece. 

Take up your Firelocks. 4. 

1. Turn your Right Toe behind the 
But, your Right Hand extended. | 

2. Step forward with your Left Foot, 
and ſeize your Piece about the Center 
with your Right Hand. 

3. Riſe up, your Right Foot being full 
behind the Bur, and turn the Barrel to- 
wards your Body. 

4. Bring your Hand up to your Muz- 
zle, and come to your Order, as before. 

Reft your Firelocks. 3. 

1. Slip your Right Hand down to the 
Center »f your Piece, keeping your Piece 
Cloſe to your Body. 

2. Bring your Piece up before you, 
and ar the ſame Time ſeize it with your 
Left Hand near the Guard, 


3. Quit 


Firelocks and Bayonets. 13 


3. Quit your Right Hand, and place 
it behind the Lock, and come to your 


| Reſt. 
. Club your Firelocks. 6. 


1. Face to the Right, keeping yout 
Piece clear of your Body, and ſink your 


9 

e Right Hand as low as you can under the 
. Cock. | 

ir 2. Seize the Piece about the Center, 
d back.: handed. 

E 3. Come briskly to the proper Front, 


turning the But upwards, and Lock out- 
2 | wards, ſo as the Guard be oppoſite to 
your Face. | 
4. Quit your Left Hand, and raiſe up 
your Right, and ſeize your Piece by the 
he Muzzle with your Left Hand. 
| F. Bring your Piece to your Shoulder, 
rt, Elbow ſquare. 
r. 6. Quit your Right Hand, and let it 
fall down to your Pouch with a Grace. 


ul RNeſt your Firelocks. 5. 

re 1. Turn the Barrel up, and at the 
fame Time ſeize the Piece with your 

Right Hand. 

e. 2. Bring your Piece upright before you 
as high as you can. 

the 3. Quit your Left Hand, and at the 

jece ſame Time ſink your Piece fo as you may 
ſeize it nigh the Guard with your Left 

yOu, Hand, back-handed. 

out 4. Face to the Right, and at the ſame 
Time turn the Muzzle up, keeping both 

your Hands faſt. 5 
a O 2 5. Quit 


| 14 The Exerciſe "of 
3 Quit your Right Hand, and ſeize. 


your Piece behind the Lock, and come 
to your Reſt, as before. 


| Shoulder your Firelocks. 4. 
1. Come to your Poiſe. 
2. Seize the But wath your Left Hand, 
turning the Barrel outwards. 
3. Bring your Piece to your Shoulder, 
Elbows ſquare. E 
4. Quit your Right Hand. p 


— 


——— 


The EXERCISE of the 
EvOLUTIONS. 


Ct 


Words of Command. 


Take Care to Exerciſe the Evolutions, 
Doiſe your Firelocks, 2, 
As before, in Page 2. I 


Ret on your Firelocks. 3 


1. Sink your Right Hand, 2 ſelze to t 
the Piece with the Left near the Center. ¶ abo 

2. With your Right Hand ſeize your N 
Piece near the Muzzle, ſinking the But poi 
within 3 Inches of the Ground. lock 

3. Slip your Left Hand, and let the N Shot 
But come to the Ground, Elbows 
ſquare. 


Dzav 


Firelocks and Bayonets. 15 
Dꝛaw pour Baponets. 2. 
As in Page „ 
Fix your Baponets. 4. 
As in Page 4. 


Poiſe pour Firelocks, 3. 
1. Bring your Right Hand as high ag 
your Head. 
2. Seize your Piece with your Right: 
Hand under the Lock, bringing your: 
Piece cloſe to your Breaſt. 
3. Caſt your Piece out from you; and! 
7 come briskly to your Poiſe. 


; Shoulder. 
As before. x 


Words of Command.. 
Take Care to pꝛeſent your Arms. 
Pꝛeſent your Arms. 7x: 


Here you are to perform the Facings;, 
or Evolutions, facing four Times to the- 
| Right, and as many to the Left; and once 
ze to the Right about, and once to the Left 
I, about. 555 
ur When the Facings are over, you are to- 
ut Poiſe your Firelocks, Reſt on your Fire - 
locks, Unfix your Bayonets, Poiſe and: 
he Shoulder. 


0 3: | Notes, 


16 The Exerciſ of g 


Note, Before you make any Facings, 


you are at every Facing to recover your 


Piece directly before you. | 
When you perform the Evolutions, you 

muſt leave out the Doubling of Ranks, 

and Counter-Marches of Ranks and Files. 


1 


Extraordinary Words of Com- 


mand. 
Secure your Firelocks. 3. 


C 

2. Turn the Barrel outward, ſeize the 
Barrel above the Lock with the Palm of 
your Left Hand. 
3. Keep your Left Hand faſt, and quit 
the Right, and let the Lock of your Piece 
fall down. under your Left Arm, with 
the Muzzle towards the Ground. | 


Shoulder your Firelocks. 8. 


x. Bring up your Piece with your Left 
Hand right before you, ſeizing your Piece 
at the ſame Time with your Right Hand 
under the Cock, and the Piece cloſe to 
your Body. 

2. Come briskly to your Poiſe. 

3. Seize the Bur with your Left Hand. 

4 Come to your Shoulder. 

5. Quit your Right Hand. 


Reverſe 


S 


Firelocks and Bayonets. 1 


# 
* 
Reverſe your Firelocks. 6. 


1. Face full to the Right, with your 
Right Hand under the Cock, and your 
Piece upright. : : 

2. Seize the Piece with the Right 
Hand near the Center, back-handed. 

3. Then come to your proper Front, 
turning the But upwards, and the Bar- 
= outwards, and the Guard againſt your 

ace. | 

4. Quit your Left Hand, and ſeize 
the Cock and Hammer between your 
Finger and Thumb, the back 'of your 
Hand towards you. 7 
* Caſt the Barrel under your Left 

rm. | 

6. Quit your Right, and ſeize your 
Piece behind your Back. 


Reft your Firelocks, 5. 


7. Slip up your Left Hand, and quit 
your Right, ſeize your Piece (with your 
Right Hand) under your Arm. 

2. Bring the Piece before you, the But 
upwards, keeping both Hands faſt. 

3. Quit the Left Hand, and ſeize the 
Piece beneath the Guard, back- handed. 

4 Face full to the Right, turning at 
the fame Time the Muzzle upwards. 

5. Quit the Right Hand, and ſeize be- 
hind the Lock, and come to your Reſt. 


There 


18 The Exerciſe, Sc. 
There are no other Words uſed in 
Action, than | 
At, which Word of Command, they 
are to Poiſe, Cock, and Preſent; And 
when the Word is given, to Fire. 


Then they are to Recover, half Cock, 
Reſt, Prime, ſhut their Pans, caſt about 
to Charge as they ſlowly Retreat, whilſt 
another Platoon is advancing. 


Note, That all fit Motions are to be 
perform'd immediately after the Word 
of Command is given. But to. each of 
the other Motions you muſt obſerve the 
Time of One, Two, and take Care not to 
begin any Motion till you come to the 
Jaſt Number, that the telling of the laſt 
Number and Motion be done at the ſame 


Time. | 


TEE 1 e In 
Sigie Words 
G Buys ine rohintts 


s a } 


Take Cire to Exerciſe. 
1 AY your Right Hand on your Re 


4 > Fa 


locks. Motion 1. 

2. Poiſe your Firelocks I, 
4 3. Join your Le x" to your Firelocks, 1, 
4. Reft your Fir * 15 
5. Cock your Firelocks, _ 5 
6. Preſent. wy „ 
7. Fre. F, 
8. Recover your Firelocks. 155 
9. Reſt on your Firelocke. 43:! 
10. Draw your Bayonets,  _ 26 
II, Dx your: WWW TS ef 
12, Po ſe e your Brax 3 


* 


13. Charge 


Single Words 


0 2 
. * 


13. Cherge your Bayonets zu Motion 3. 


gh. 
14. Puſh your Bayenets.. 2: 
15. Recover your -Firelocks, , | 
16. Reſt on your Firelocks 
17. Unfix your Bayonets. 
18. Return your Bayonets. 
19. Half Cock your irelks 
20. Blow your Pay." | 
21. Handle your Primers. 
22, Prime. 
23. Shut your Pan. 
24. Caſt about to Charge. 
x 4 Hanale your Cartridges... 
2 x Jour Cartridges. | 
27. Charge with Cartridge. 
28. Draw your Rammers. 
29, Hold them up, | 
35. Shorten your Rammers, 
31, Put them in the Barrels. 
32. Ram down your Charge. 
33. Recover your Rammers. 
34. Hold them up. 
35. Shorten your Rammers, 
36. Return your Rammers. 
37. Tour Right Hand under your Lock. 
38. Poiſe your Firelocks, 
39. Shoulder your Firelocłt. 
40. Reſt your Firehcks. 
. Order your Firelooks. 
42. Ground your Firelocks. 
43. Take up your Firelocks, . 
44. Reſt your Firelocks. 
45. Club your Firelocks, 
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of e 
46. Reſt your Firelacks, 


47. Shoulder your Firelocks... AF 


EVOLUTION'S. 


TIONVS. 
48. 3 Firelocks. en 2: 
49. Reſt on your Firelocks. "<6 
Fo. Draw your Bayonets. 2. 
FI. Ex your Bayonets. 4. 
5 2. Poiſe your Firelocks. | 3. 
53. Shoulder. 


Take Care to Preſent your 
Arms. 


54. Preſent your Arms, 
55. Tb the Right 4 Times, 
56. To the Right about. 


57. To the Left as you were. 


58. Tothe Left 4 Times, 
59. Tothe Left about, 

60. To the Right as you were, | "oy 
61. Poiſe your Firelocks. 

62. Reſt on your Firelocks, as at Number 49. 
63. Unfix your Bayouets. 


G4. Re- 


Motion 1. 


K rr 


| Tanke Care to Exerciſe rhe E VOL v. 4 


42 
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22 Single Words, Oc. 2 
64. Return your Bayonets, s. : 


65. Poiſe your Firelocks. 
56. Shoulder your Firelocks. 


8 Extraordinary Words. 


5657. O keure your Hrelocł:. . 4. 
68 Shoulder your Hrelocł⸗ 3 
S899. Reverſe your Firelocks. 6. 


70. Reſt your Firelecks. | We: 
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